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Account of the Origin and Objet of this 
Edition, and of the Circumftances in which 
it differs from the preceding. | 


I CAN {carcely imagine an undertaking in 
which, a little while ago, I was lefs likely 
to engage than an edition of Dr. Brown’s 
Elements of Medicine ; and I think it proper 
to ftate, that it was not either the hope ot 
fame or of profit, or enthufiaftic attachment 
to the ingenious author’s fyftem, that in- 
duced me to fubmit to a tafk fo extremely 
unpleafant. The penury in which Dr. 
Brown lived, and the diftrefs in which he 
left his family, are fo well known, that to 
mention them can be no indelicacy. Soon 
after his death, a fubfcription in their be- 
half was fet on foot, and produced confider- 


able temporary advantage. But as the cir- 
a4 cumftances 


( viä ) 

cumftances which gave rife to that fubfcrip- 
tion ftill, in a great meafure, fubfift, it was - 
conceived by fome benevolent perfons, that 
a republication of his fyftem, of which few 
copies remain on fale, might contribute to 
the fame defirable end. This refolution be- 
ing finally adopted, it became highly necef- 
fary to find a perfon willing to fuperintend 
the edition. For this purpofe application 
was made to me; and who could refufe his 
affiftance to fo good a defign? I fear, in- 
deed, the author’s family will not derive any 
great benefit from the adventure. The very 
attempt, however, to ferve them, may afford 
this confolation to men of genius, pining 
under poverty and negle&; that, although 
they themfelves may receive no reward 
for their ufeful labours, a fenfe of their me- 
rit may at laft procure fome regard to thofe 
who .are neareft and deéareft to them; an 
idea, in my opinion, full as foothing as the — 
prof{pect of pofthurmous fame. | 

| | In 


In his tranflation, Dr. Brown feems to 
have exceeded his ufual negligence. His 
Englifh, it is true, when he is unfettered by 
the Latin idiom, thows that he was poorly 
qualified to do his own work juftice, had he 
exerted his utmoft care.—Thefe two caufes 
confpired with the laboured perplexity of 
his Latin ftyle, to render the tranflation dif- 
guftingly uncouth throughout, and in many 
paflages almoft impenetrably obfcure. Ima- 
gine the words of a {choolboy, raw in Eng- 
lih, taken down, as he is in the ufual 
manner rendering a Latin author to his maí- 
ter, and you will have a juft notion of the 
ftyle of the work, which I had to refit for 
publication. Befides, ftrange as it mayappear, 
he fometimes miftakes either his own mean- 
ing, or the import of the Englith terms, in 
which he tries to convey it. Here is an 
inftance. CLIX. Sitis et calor, quae infignes 
quoque in morbis fibenicis notae funt, a fhe- 
nicd in faucium et cutis extremis vafculis dia- 


thefi 


l Cx) 
thefi pendent, ita ea obturante, ut nondum 
perípiratio reddatur, fed fanguinem tamen ad 
penultimos vafculorum fines pertranfire finat, 
et corporis genitum calorem, ob retentam adhuc 
perfpirationem, fubter cuticulam cumulet. This 
paffage is thus tranflated:—Tir? and heat, 
which are alfo remarkable fymptoms in ftbentc 
difeafes, depend upon the fibenic diathefis in the 
extreme veffels of the fauces and fkin; the di- 
athefis fo obftructing the veffels as not to 
allow a return of perfpiration, but to _fuffer 
however the blood to pafs into the very neigh- 
bourbood of the ends of the veffels, and, by 
means of the fuppreffion of the perfbiration, to 
accumulate under the cuticle the heat generated 
in the fyftem. Again: Calor frigort fuccedens, 
he tranflates, Heat overcoming the effect of cold. 

An entirely new tranflation was what I 
could by no means undertake. The next 
thing was to endeavour to render the au- 
thor’s meaning plainer by correcting his lan- 
guage throughout. Hitherto, few, I ima- 

7 | | gine, 


( xi ) 
gine, except thofe who attended the leGtures. 
in which it was delivered, have had any 
precife knowledge of a fyftem, which ap- 
-pears to. me, in {pite of many difadvantages, 
to have wrought a memorable change in 
medical opinions and practice. This know- 
ledge will, I hope, henceforward be found 
far lefs difficult to acquire.—In the typo- 
graphy of the firft edition there was a re- 
markable peculiarity. The fupplementary 
words inferted in the text were printed in _ 
Italic characters, and very frequently fhort 
explanatory phrafes were placed at the foot 
of the page. This feems to have been done in 
imitation of the Englith bible; nor do I doubt 
but the author confidered his Latin text 
as facred, both on account.of the purity of 
the ftyle and the excellence of the doétrine. 
But as few readers, I conceive, will regard 
it with the fame reverence, and as the effe& 
48 difagreeable, the printer has been direéted 
to change the italic for roman characters, 


and 
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and to take the fhort phrafes into. the text. 
There were alfo certain correGtions, as well 
as additions to the original work, given 
in Englifh in the text, and in Latin at the - 
bottom of the page. .Thefe I have caufed 
to be omitted. They can be of no ufe, ex- 
cept ia cafe of another edition of the Latin 
work, for which they. may be eafily pro- 
cured from the former edition of the tranf- 
lation. To complete. this account of the 
alterations I haye made, it is neceflary to 
add, that a few of the author’s longer notes, 
for the ‘reader’s convenience, are received 

into the text. Ea | 
With this ftatement let the reader com- 
pare my inftructions, which were “ to pive 
“a corrected tranflation of the elements, 
« fuch as the author, had he taken more 
‘* time, would have made-or widhed to-make-; 
< for it fhould ftill remain this book ; -fome 
“* freedoms indeed, af that be thought ne- 
iss ceflary, 


( xiii ) 
“ ceflary, may be taken, as the original La- 
“ tin will ftill remain.” , 

I have only to fay further, that I have 
placed a table of contents at the head of 
each chapter ; and inftead of difperfing the 
principal obfervations I had to make on the 
fyftem in notes, I thought it would be more 
_ advantageous to give them in connection.— . 
An illuftration by Mr.CuristTrie, which has 
been found to affift fome perfons in conceiv- 
ing the Brunonian doétrines, and a table, 
compofed many years ago, by Dr. Lynch, 
are alfo added to this Edition. 


a OBSERVATIONS 


En 


TO THE 


ORIGINAL WORK. 


THE Author of this work has {pent above 
twenty years in learning, teaching, and di- 
ligently {crutinizing every part of medicine. 
The firft five paft away in hearing others, in 
ftudying what he had heard, implicitly be- 
lieving it, and entering upon the poffeffion 


- as a rich and valuable inheritance. His em- 


ployment, the next five years, was to explain 
more clearly the feveral particulars, to-refine 


and give them a nicer polifh. During the five 


following years nothing having fucceeded to 
his fatisfa€tion, he grew indifferent to the 
fubje&; and, with many eminent men, with 
the very vulgar, began to deplore the healing 
art as altogether uncertain and incomprehen- 
fible. All this time paffed away without the 
acquifition of any advantage; without that, 

| which 
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which of all things is the moft agreeable to 
the mind, the light of truth; and fo great 


and precious a portion of the fhort and perifh- 


able life of man, was totally loft. He was, 


at this period, in the fituation of a tra-, 


veller in an unknown country, who, afte® 
lofing every trace of his way, wanders in the 
fhades of night; nor was it till between the 
tcth and 2oth year of his ftudies that a faint 
gleam of light, like the frft break of day, 
dawned upon him. 
_ Seventeen years ago, in the thirty-fixth 
year of his age, he had his firft fit of the gout. 
For many years before, he had lived gene- 
roufly, except for the: half year, previous to 
this attack, during which he had obferved a 
more {paring diet. In about fix weeks the 
difeafe finithed its courfe ; it did not retura 
till fix years after, and not even then, but ia 
confequence of unufual low living for be- 
tween five and fix months. He was now in 
the vigour of his age, and, excepting’ the 
gouty taint, and fome debility, brought on 
by his late unufual abftemioufnefs, his confti- 
tution was good. The gout, according totheory, 


long prevalent among phyficians, was faid tọ 
depend 
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depend upon plethora and exceffive vigour ; 
vegetable aliment was enjoined, wine was for- 
bidden, and the careful execution of that plan 
of care was promifed to be rewarded with ex- 
emption from the difeafe. A whole year paft 
in ftrict adherence to this regimen. Dur- 
ing this year, inftead of exemption from the 
difeafe, he had no lefs than four fits, exceed- 
ingly violent and painful, and of very long 
duration: In fhort, the whole year, except 
fourteen days, was divided between limping 
and excruciating pain. 

If according to the theory over-proportion 
of blood and excefs of vigour were the caufe 
of the diféafe, how he confidered, were fuch 
diftreffing fymptoms to be explained? Why 
had not the difeafe made its firft appearance 
twelve or fifteen years before, at a time when 
there was in reality more blood and vigour 
m the fyftem (a)? Why did it only come 


on 


(2) The blood is made from the food and ia in pro- 
portion to its quantity, quality, and the completenefs 
of its digeftion. Now, before each of his laft fits for 
the time fpecified in the text, as well as during the 
Whole courfe of the attacks of the fecond year, his pee 

b a 
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on after a reduction of diet confiderable both 
in degree and duration? Why had fo great 
an interval of time, during which he had re- — 
turned to his ufual full diet, intervened be- 
tween the firft fit, and thefe recent ones? 
and, why had the difeafe twice, almoft in- 
ftantaneoufly, come on after the change of a 
full nourifhing diet to a {paring one? The 
folution of this queftion was, at length, af- 
forded by the ftatement of one more com- 
prehenfive.x—What is the effet of food, 
drink, and the things that fupport life? 
They pioduce ftrength. What is their effet 
afterwards? Always lefs and lefs. What is 
it towards the end of life? So far from giving 
ftrength, they evidently prove weakening, 
Nay, the very fame powers, by which life 
was at firft fupported, at laft put an end to 
it, commonly through the intervention of 
difeafe. 

Notwithftanding difeafe firt and after- 
wards death are produced not by the priva- 


had been almoft folely. vegetable, and, therefore, was 
not fuited to produce enough, much lefs an exceflive 
quantity, of blood, and the digeftion was alfo more 
imperfect. 
tion 
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tion, but by the abundance of thofe things, 
by which life is fuftained, he perceived that 
debility was the caufe of his diforder; and that 
the remedy was to be fought, not in debili- 
tating but ftrengthening meafures. To this 
fort of debility he thought proper to give the 
name of indirect. Such for two years was 
the fuccefs of the invigorating plan, which - 
he immediately after his reflections and que- 
ries carried into execution, that at the end 
of this time he had only a flight fit, not equal 
to the fourth part of any of the former fits. 
Now no phyfician will deny, that the recur- 
rence of fuch a difeafe as the gout, which 
had made four attacks in one year, would 
have been more frequent ftill during each of 
the next two years, had the fame treatment 
been continued ; nor will any one think the 
addition of two fits every year too much. 
The mild fit was four times lefs fevere than 
either of the more violent ones. Multiply, 
therefore, twelve by four, and according to 
this computation, the proportion, in which 
the difeafe was alleviated will be as eight and 
forty to one. During the firft year, he had 

b2 made 
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made ufe of vegetable food alone. During 
thefe two years, his only food was of the Jand 
animal kind, and of the moft nutritious 
quality. His choice was directed to the beft 
in kind; and he obferved no other precaution 
except being moderate in the quantity he 
ufed. Moft kinds of fith, whether from the 
fea or fref water, he found nearly as debili- 
tating as vegetable matter, when folely or 
chiefly relied upon for a meal. A young 
gentleman, who lived with him; and had 
laboured under a very fevere afthma, in con- 
f{equence of the fame treatment, had only one 
fit at the end of the fame two years, inftead — 
of a fit every day, as he had during the come 
mon treatment. 

Afterwards, to refute a prevailing opinion, 
that the gout cannot depend upon debility, 
becaufe inflammation accompanies it; little 
doubting that the inflammation itfelf depends 
on debility, he fubjected the queftion to ex- 
periment. He invited fome friends to dinner 
and by taking certain itimulants in their 
prefence (4), recovered the moft pertect ufe 


(6) Thefe are mentioned in Dr. Jones’s Enquiry 


of 
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of that, foot, with which, before din- 
ner, he could not touch the floor for pain. 
By this he faw, that not only the gout 
itfelf, but the inflammation accompanying. 
it, was afthenic, that is, depending on de- 
bility. And he found, afterwards, the in- 
flammations affecting the throat in the pu- 
trid and gangrenous fore throat, and the 
joints in rheumatalgia, or that rheumatifm 
which depends upon debility, and is impro- 
perly denominated chronic rheumatifm to 
be afthenic: as alfo the inflammation, which 
is imagined, with whatever juftnefs, fome- 
times to attack the brain at the end of 
typhus. | 

_ As the gout affects the alimentary canal, 
and efpecially the ftomach, and in its courfe 
is attended with fymptoms fimilar to thofe 
that occur in dy{pepfia; he was defirous to 
know if there was any affinity betwixt thefe 
difeafes, and he found that dy{pepfia equally 
with gout depended on debility, and yielded 
to {timulant remedies. Nay, he afterwards 
afcertained, that all {pafmodic convulfive dif- 
cafes of the alimentary canal, and nearly a 

b 3 | 
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the difeafes of children, (c) were of the fame 
ftamp. 

Continuing his inveftigation of fpafmodic 
and convulfive difeafes, when they occupy the 
organs of voluntary motion; he difcovered 
that their nature was alfo the fame in kind, 
but only greater in degree; as they are ex- 
emplified in the fpafms and pains, that oc- 
cur in various parts of the external {urface of 
the body, and in epilepfy, and in tetanus 
themfelves. Hence he difcerned, that a vaft 
number of affections, in which, upon the 
fuppofition of their being inflammatory, no 
limits had been fet to the ufe of the lancet, 


(c) A grofs and dangerous errour! Children are very 
fubject to inflammatory difeafes of the thorax, which re- 
quire bleeding ; fometimes when the. hooping cough is 
prevalent, peripneumony fupervenes: in which cafe 
bleeding is almoft effentially neceffury to the prefere 
vation of life-—Children are fubje€t to other inflamma 
tory difeafes as well partial as general. The croup and 
Eydrocephalus internus, if the latter be fthenic at firft, are 
forms of inflammatory affection, almoft peculiar to 
children. It is true, thoufands are cut off at an early 
period of life, and tens of thoufands are kept languifh- 
ing during childhood in a ftate of mifery, by afthenic 
difeafes. But their chief caufe is the want of the necef- 


faries of life. EDITOR. 
inftead 
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initead of arifing from an over-proportion of 
blood and exceflive vigour, or any other fuch 
caufe, depended upon an under-proportion of 
that fluid, and other caufes of debility, and 
were to be cured, not by bleeding, or any 
other evacuations, but by filling the veffels, 
and reftoring the ftrength of the whole 
fyftem. 

At firft, for the purpofe of removing fits 
of the gout, he went no farther than the 
ufe of wine, and other ftrong liquors, with 
nourifhing food, that is, feafoned meat, and 
Kept the more powerful remedies in referve. 
But, for many years paft, his furprizing fuc- 
cefs in the ufe of the latter, has enabled him 
to find in opium and fome other ftimuli, the 
fecret of repelling the fits of the gout as often 
as they returned, and, at the fame time, of re- 
eftablifhing the healthy ftate, a fecret that has 
hitherto been fo much wanted and defpaired 
of. This he has often effected both in him- 
felf and in other perfons. It is now feven 
years fince he has been able entirely to pre- 
vent the return of the difeafe. 

By fimilar inftances in actual pra¢tice, he 
found that bleeding difcharges, which are 

b4 called 
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called hemorrhages, da not depend on p'e, 
thora and vigour, but upon penury of wv: «J 
or debility arifing from fome other fource, 
and therefore he rejected them from the num- 
ber of fthenic difeafes (d), among which they 
had been arranged ia the firft edition of his 
text book, referving a place for them among 
the afthenic difeafes in the fecond volume of 
that work. For he faw, that bleeding, other 
evacuations, abftinence, cold, and fedatives, . 
as they are called, proved hurtful; and that 
the ftimulant plan of cure alone was fuccefs- 
ful, Even wine and brandy, which had been 
thought fo hurtful in thofe difeafes, he found 
the moft powerful of all remedies in removing 
them. Hence he learned, that.in all the 
difcafes, in which others had fuppofed there 
was abundance of blood, there was a defi- 
ciency, that the real caufe of thefe difeafes 
was debility, arifing from defect of blood and 
other ftimuli; and that ftimulants, given in — 
proportion to the degree of the caufe, wer¢ 
~ the proper remedies. 


(d) Sthenic difeafes, as will be afterwards explained, 
are fuch as depend upon an exceflive application of the 
feveral powers that otherwife produce health. 


By 
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By the Uecht that thue beamed in from 
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opraGice, he faw, that the cavie and cure of 
fevers, both ntermittent and continued, were - 
the fame. 

Gradually led, as it were, by the hand of | 
nature, around the whole circle of afthenic 
difeafes, he became convinced that they all 
depended upon the fame caufe, that is, debi- 
lity; that they were all to be removed by the 
fame kind of remedies, to wit, ftimulants (e); 
and that neither their caufe nor their cure 
differed but in degree. 

With refpect to fthenic difeafgs, the caufe 
or cure of which nobody had underftood; he 
was long ago aware that neither the inflam- 
mation, nor the other fymptoms attending 
them, as had been univerfally believed by 
fyftematics, were the caufe, but the effect: 
that the inflammation arofe from the caufe, 
i. e. the diathefis, or habit, and that it did 
not occur at all except in cafes where the di- 
athefis was very ftrong. In fine, he experi- 


(e) Wherever the word ftimulant is ufed without a 
particular qualification of its degree, the degree is under- 
ftood to be greater than that required in the healthy ftate, 
as will afterwards more fully be explained. 


enced 
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enced in his own perfon, that catarrh was not 
produced by cold, according to the common 
opinion, but by heat, and other ftimuli, and 
was removed by cold and other debilitating 
powers. By this difcovery he was led to form 
a proper judgment of the catarrhal fymptoms 
in the meafles: Concerning which the great 
man who fo much improved the cure of fthe- 
nic difeafes, but: who never attained to any 
knowledge of the afthenic, was muifled by 
the alexipharmic phyficians. And, as thefe 
fymptoms are the moft dangerous part of the 
difeafe, he was right in fuppofing, that the 
proper treatment of them was of great im- 
portance to the cure of the whole difcafe. 
In confequence it came out that the refrige- 
rating antiphlogiftic plan was of as much fer- 
vice in the meafles as in the {mall- pox. 

In fthenic difeafes he illuftrated the caufe, 
enlarged the plan of cure, accounted for the 
{fymptoms, and reduced the whole to a cer- 
tain principle; he diftributed all general or 
univerfal difeafes into two forms, a {thenic 
and an afthenic. He demonftrated that the 
former depended upon excefs, the latter upon 
deficiency, of exciting power; that the for- 

mer 
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mer were to be removed by debilitating, the 
latter by ftimulant, remedies; that the nox- 
‘Jous powers, which excited either, were the 
remedies of the other, and the contrary ; and 
that they acted in the fame manner as the 
powers which produce the moft perfe@ 
health, with only a difference in degree. He 
extended the fame doétrine to plants. He 
laid down a principle which is illuftrated and 
confirmed by every particular appearance, and 
by which every particular appearance is con- 
nected and illuftrated. Finally, he demanded 
whether the medical art, hitherto conjectural, 
incoherent, and in the great body of its doc- 
trines falfe, was not at laft reduced toa {ci- 
ence of demonftration, which might be called 
the fcience of life—a queftion which has 
been anfwered in the affirmative by every one 
who has been at due pains to underftand the 
doctrine. 


THE > 


( xxx ) 


THE 
AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE 


TRANSLATION. 


A PRESSING, and very general, de= 
mand for an Englifh tranflation of the Ele- 
menta Medicine, made feveral years before 
the publication of the fecond edition of that 
work, and fucceffively repeated with an ine 
creafing importunity ever fince; a defire of 
Spreading the knowledge of a dotrine, which 
had exhibited fo many indubitable proofs of 
its importance and utility to mankind; an 
ambition, not quite extinguifhed by advance 
ing years, domeftic cares, and a declining 
fate of health, to get the better of the keeneft, 
and moft univerfal, perfecution, that ever 
was raifed againft an ufeful and extentive 
di{covery; the neceflity- for a tranflation in 

the 
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the prefent decaying ftate of the knowledge 
of the Latin language; the danger of the 
doctrine coming before the public from ad- 
venturers unequal to the tafk; and fome 
other circumftances, partly of a private, part- 
ly of a domeftic, nature, with which it would 
be impertinent to trouble the reader; all 
thefe, at laft prevailed with the author to 
fubmit, for once, to a tafk, otherwife not 
defirable, that of tranflating his own work. 
Such a tafk feemed more naturally calculated 
to lay the foundation of the commencing 
fame of an ingenious pupil. But, as no 
one of many, whofe literature and knowledge 
of the fubject completely qualified them for 
the undertaking, wifhed to fuperfede the oc- 
cafion for his engaging in it himfelf; and as 
the courage of feveral perfons of a different 
defcription keeped not pace with their affec- 
tation or intereftednefs ; it is to be hoped the 
public will not be difpleafed to receive the. 
work from the author himfelf. This per- 
formance is intended for the ufe of three fets 
of readers; thofe who'do not readily enter. 
into a thought conveyed in pure Latin, and, 
= therefore, might with to be poffeffed of 

a tranflation 
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a tranflation for the fake of comparing it , 
with the original, and, thereby, of acquir- 
ing, renewing, or improving their know- 
Icdge of the latter; thofe, who are only ac- 
quainted with fuch Latin, as has prevailed 
in modern times; and, laftly, thofe, who 
either cannot, or wiil not be fubjected to the. 
trouble of reading Latin at all, and who, fure- 
ly, may often be better employed. 

Both this, and the original work, are in- 
tended not for the exclufive ufe of medical 
readers, but alfo for that of the public at. 
large, it being evident, that, without even 
the exception of the profeffional knowledge. 
of each individual, that of his own health is . 
preferable to all other. And fuch an ac- 
quifition becomes valuable. in proportion to 
its juftnefs and folidity. The public are pre- 
fented with a work, that claims the merit of 
having reduced the doctrine and practice of 
medicine to {cientific certainty and exadinefs. 
With refpect to the form, in which it is de- 
livered, it is {tripped of that jargon of nu- 
merous, unmeaning or mifleading terms, and 
all that myftery either in ftyle or matter, that 
has hitherto rendered the pretended healing 

art 
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art impenetrable to the moft intelligent and 
difcerning, and locked it faft up in the 
{chools. No terms are admitted but the few 
that neceffity impofed, and thefe are every 
where defined. The ftyle is fimple, and 
fuited to the fimplicity of the fubje@t. In 
the language and compofition, as far as the 
thoughts, which are new throughout, and 
that reftraint, which is infeparable from ex- 
attnefs of tranflation, permit, clearnefs is 
every where preferred to elegance, and dif- 
fufion to brevity. 

The author, in prefixing his name to both 
forms of his work, has thrown the gauntlet 
to its numerous, but anonymous, oppofers. 
They are, therefore, called upon, now or 
never, to difprove it, and the judicious and 
candid part of mankind to judge between the 
parties. 
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AT the time I undértook to fuperintend 
this republication of the Brunonian Syftem 
of Medicine, I was pleafed with the pro- 
{pect of recording the life of its extraordi- 
nary author. Of the vicifitudes he expe- 
rienced I had formerly heard enough to be 
perfuaded that they would furnifh a narrative 
fufficiently amufing. I was, moreover, aware 
of circumftances in his hiftory, which it 
would be impoffible to relate without ad- 
verting to the condition of medicine—a fub- 
je& concerning which, unfortunately for 
‘many who have occafion to feek affiftance 
c 2 from 
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from that art, grofs mifconceptions prevail 
throughout fociety. __ 

I find myfelf, however, obliged to relin- 
quifh the office of biographer, fuch as I had 
conceived it. Of late I have had few oppor- 
tunities of perfonal inquiry ; and very little 
of the information, I had reafon to expect, 
has reached me. Neverthelefs, I may fuc- 
ceed in delineating the moral portrait of my 
hero, for his character was exceedingly open 
to obfervation; and in his productions the 
temper and underftanding of the man are 
moft faithfully exhibited. | 

-A perfon, who was his fchool-fellow, and 
afterwards his pupil at fchool, informs me 
that his parents were mean, but honeft. 
What was the particular occupation of his 
father I have not heard. Had his condition 
been fuperiour to that of a petty village arti- 
ficer, I fuppofe the original deftination of 
the fon would have been higher, for this is 
an affair in which parents feldom err by ex- 
cefs of humility. 

Mr. Wart, the late refpectable rector of 
Dumfries fchool, fuppofes that John Brown 


was born in 1735 or 1736. He was a native 
of 


~ 
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of the parifh of Buncle, in the county of | 
Berwick. He himfelf, in order to affociate 
his name with that of John Duns Scotus, com- 
memorates the place of his education rather 
than of his birth. From expreflions he fome- 
times dropped in his lectures, I conclude that ' 
he was endowed with that quicknefs of fym- 
pathy and that fenfibility to the charms of 
nature, which characterize the infancy of 
genius. This warmth of heart, I believe, 

he never loft. | 
I am forry I cannot minutely trace the 
fteps, by which he advanced towards in- 
telletual eminence. Mr. Wart, without. 
whofe communications mine would have 
been a meagre narrative, ftates that ‘* he 
“ early difcovered uncommon talents. His 
“ aptitude for improvement,” continues this 
gentleman, ‘‘ induced his parents, after hav- 
“ ing .fruitlefsly bound him apprentice to a 
“ weaver, to change his deftination. He 
‘‘ was, accordingly, fent to the grammar- 
“ {chool of Dunfe, where, under Mr. Cruick- 
“« fhank, an able teacher, he ftudied with 
“ great ardour and fuccefs. Indeed, he was, 
‘“ at that time, regarded as a prodigy. I 
Cc 3 “< went 
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‘“ went the fame road to fchool with him; 
‘s and his application, I well remember, was 
s fo intenfe that he was feldom without a- 
s“ book in his hand.” It is a fingular coin- 
cidence, that the two individuals, who in thefe 
times have been principally celebrated for 
their attempts to extend the knowledge of 
animal nature, fhould have been both natives 
of Scotland, and that each fhould have been 
put to a coarfe mechanical employment— 
John Brown to the trade of a weaver, and 
John Hunter (according to common fame 
and the report of one of his biographers) 
to that of a carpenter or wheelwright. 

By an anonymous writer, who feems well- 
informed, it is afferted that Brown ‘* fub- 
s“ mitted in his youth to be a reaper of corn 
_*© to procure for himfelf the means of im- 
s provement. With the price of fuch la- 
‘ bour he put himfelf to -fchool, where his 
‘ abilities and ardour attracted the notice 
‘¢ of his mafter, and procured him the place 
“ of affiftant to the {chool (a). His revolt 


a 


(a) Analytical Review for Auguft, 1789, p. 459. 
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from the loom, according to this account, 
muft have been attended with highly honour- 
able circumftances: and the reader will de- 
fire fuller information concerning both his 
motives and conduct than has been tranf- 
mitted to me.—From the cuftom ‘of the 
country, we may prefume that he had 
received much more inftruction, before he 
was put apprentice, than commonly falls 
to the lot of boys of his condition in 
England. Confidering the energy of his 
mind, we cannot be furprized that a little 
cultivation fhould have rendered the gloomy 
and uniform labour of a weaver diftafteful. 
But this, though true, is perhaps not the 
whole truth. As he was repelled on the 
one hand, fo he might, on the other, have 
had fome peculiar attraction towards litera- 
ture. The fuppofition is, at leaft, con- 
formable to analogy; fince in the hiftory 
of eminent men, when we are fully ac- 
quainted with it, we never fail to difcover 
fome incident, which has determined each 
individual. towards the purfuit in which he 
has excelled. Now I imagine Brown may 
have applied himfelf with fuch unufual affi- 
| c4 | duity 
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duity to {chool learning from a perfuafion 
that it would qualify him to propagate more 
effectually the tenets of his fet. My con- 
jecture is founded on the following expref- 
fions of Mr. Wait; “ he had at this time’— 
the time of his entrance at Dunfe fchool— 
« fober habits: he was exceedingly reli- 
‘s gious, and fo attached to the fect of Se- 
‘t ceders or Whigs, as they are called in Scot- 
“ land, that I really believe he would have 
“ thought his falvation hazarded, if he had 
‘* heard or read the profane difcourfes of the 
© Scotch eftablifhment. He afpired to be 
“ the minifter of a purer church, of which 
if. it was expected he would prove a chofen 
7 «e veffel.”” Noris this force of religious 
fentiment unufual in youthful minds. Samuel 
Johnfon was early ftruck with fuperftitious 
terrour: Haller had fcarcely emerged from 
his infancy, when he began to preach to his 
father’s domeftics: and in families, where 
the hatred of fect againft fect is cherifhed, 
one may generally perceive its moft virulent 
tokens in the boys, The moft humanized of 
my readers may remember the time when 
he glowed with zeal againft perfons who had 
, been 
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been taught a different creed: and where re- 
flection, foftening the*heart into univerfal 
charity, has not introduced perfect indif- 
ference as to the religion or irreligion of 

others, the pious flame muft be ftill alive. 
The years of Brown’s grammar education 
appear to have been, in no common degree, 
well-fpent and happy. He had vigour of 
body with vigour of mind, and exerted both. 
He himfelf, with much complacency, relates 
proofs of that ftrength, which his appearance 
indicated. When a boy, he fays he valued 
himfelf on being a ftout walker. At fifteen, 
on a fummer’s day, he performed a march 
of fifty miles between Berwick upon Tweed 
and Morpeth in Northumberland. Some 
years afterwards, he travelled on foot, refting 
but one hour and making but one “ hearty” 
meal, from four o’clock in the evening of 
one day till two in the evening of the day 
following —two-and-twenty hours—with fo 
fhort an intermiffion! During this excur- 
fion, he traverfed ‘ all forts of ground, in 
“ roads and out, over fmooth and plain, 
“ mountain and heath.” — We have {feen, 
however, that he could make a more rational 
ufe 
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ufe of his ftrength than merely to ftake it 
againft time and fpace. 

While he was thriving in godlinefs ad 
knowledge, but at what precife period I | 
am not informed, there occurred an incident 
which finally diverted him from the path he 
had hitherto with fo much alacrity purfued. 
At a meeting of the provincial fynod of the 
Merfe and Teviotdale, a party of his fchool- 
fellows urged him to accompany them to 
the parifh church of Dunfe. He manifefted 
reluctance, but yielded to their importunity, 
and remained to hear the fermon. The 
fcandal did not pafs unnoticed. He was 
fummoned before the feffion of the feceding 
congregation; but not choofing either to 
atone by an apology for his fin in mixing 
with profane worfhippers, or to wait for a 
formal fentence of excommunication, he ab- 
dicated his principles, and profeffed himfel€ 
a member of the eftablifhment. Thus, bi- 
gotry is often but the mafque of avarice, 
pride, or ambition ; and here, though the na- 
ture of his prefent zeal was a fecret to the 
zealot himfelf, we fee it fully difclofed by 
this inftruCtive anecdote. Encouragement at - 
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firt, and afterwards flattery, from his bre- 
thren, feem to have formed a ftrong con- 
nection between the peculiar articles of his | 
faith and a fenfe of his perfonal importance ; 
the moment this connection was diffolved, an. 
alteration of fentiment fucceeded, not very 
much unlike that produced in Luther’s mind’ 
by the offenfive meafure of the pope: the 
opinions he had fo warmly cherithed loft all 
their value in his eftimation; or rather, per-- 
haps, became odious from the difgrace with 
which they threatened him. Religious en- 
thufiafm, however, furvived this facrifice to 
pride; and his friends ftill recolle& the ve- 
hement indignation he expreffed on account 
of the dangerous tendency of Mr. Hume’s 
fpeculative writings; which, fome time after 
this event, he found much the fubject of 
converfation at Edinburgh. 

Thofe who regard the Scottith eftablith- 
ment as the true apoftolical church may have 
caufe to rejoice, that fo ardent a feceder did 
not perfevere in his original zeal. For com- 
plaints are fometimes heard in Scotland, as 
well as in England, of the increafe of fecta-. 
ries; and he might have become formidable 

as 
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as a propagator of fchifmatic do&rines. 
Among the divines of his nation he would 
have been unrivalled in claffical learning ; 
and I fee not what fhould have hindered a 
man endowed with fo acute and comprehen- 
five a genius from attaining equal pre-emi- 
nence in polemical divinity. He would have. 
marched with alacrity into the field of con- 
troverfy, and confidently affailed the ftouteft: 
champion of the adverfe hoft. His vehe- 
ment eloquence muft have been deeply felt 
by audiences, to whom his dialect was intel- 
ligible and inoffenfive: and, as little regard 
will be paid to ftyle, when the thoughts are 
intent on the high concerns of grace, faith, 
good works, election, and reprobation, he might 
have feconded, with his pen, the effect of 
bis perfonal labours. Had the incredulity of 
the age induced him to undertake a general 
treatife on chriftianity, he was capable of 
rendering Grotius obfolete by language of 
{uperiour purity and more {kilful manage- 
ment of his arguments.—If he had borne 
the crofs as a feceding minifter, he muft 
have led a life of the ftriteft temperance ; 


fince in Scotland the clergy, even of the efta- 
blifhed © 
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blithed church, cannot fafely indulge in open 
diffipation. I need not therefore explain 
how much leifure he would have had for his 
claffical and theological purfuits. Nor would | 
he have enjoyed fewer or lefs lively fenfa- 
tions of pleafure than a different courfe pro- 
cured him; for to a perfon of his tempera- 
ment, fame and fanaticifm may well fupply 
the place of wine. 

He continued at the grammar fchool till 
he had nearly attained the age: of twenty. 
In the fummer of 1755, his reputation, as a 
fcholar, procured him the appointment of 
tutor in a family of {fome diftin@ion in the © 
neighbourhood of Dunfe. But here, it feems, 
he did not long continue to be an agreeable 
inmate. It is likely enough that he had added 
the ftiffnefs of pedantry to the fournefs of 
bigotry. But I have no information con- 
cerning his deportment; and fhould any of 
his difciples think a fuller narrative due to 
their mafter’s memory, fome notices may, I 
conceive, ftill be collected from the furviving _ 
members of the family. 

When deprived of this employment, he 
repaired to the univerfity of Edinburgh. In 
| ere ig this 
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this bufy feat of fcience, after going through 
the ufual courfe of philofophy, he regularly 
entered upon his theological ftudies: he at- 
tended the lectures, diligently applied to the 
perufal of the authors recommended by the 
profeffor, and proceeded fo far as to deliver 
in the public hall a difcourfe upon a pre- 
{cribed portion of Scripture: which is an aca- 
demical exercife previous to ordination as a 
clergyman of the Scotch eftablifhment. At 
this point he ftopped, and relinquifhed the 
profeflion of divinity altogether. The fequel 
will fufficiently explain his motives for this 
change. Its immediate confequence was his 
retreat from Edinburgh to Dunfe. Here, to 
gain time, as may be fuppofed, for arranging 
the plan of his future life, he engaged himfelf 
as ufher to the {chool which he had lately 
quitted. In this capacity he officiated from 
Martinmas 1758 to Martinmas 1759. Mr. 
Watt, who profeffes himfelf to have bene- 
fited by the new ufher’s inftructions, men- 
tions, as a proof of the accuracy of his 
memory, that after once reading over the 
leffon, confifting of two o@avo pages in 
Latin, he would lay afide the book and pre- 

lect 
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JeG the whole over, witheut. miftaking a 
fingle word. In the courfe of this year, one 
of the claffes in the high {chool at Edin- 
burgh becoming vacant, Brown appeared as 
a candidate, but, ‘ on a comparative trial, 
«* proved unfuccefsful.” 

While he remained at Dunfe, it was re- 
marked that the ftrictnefs of his religious 
principles was relaxed. He even began to 
be accounted licentious both in his princi- 
ples and conduct. Ata later period he was 
open enough in his avowal of irreligion.— 
Whatever fcope the fact may afford to the 
eloquence of perfons, accuftomed to decry 
Edinburgh as a fchool where the reafon of 
‘young men is exercifed more than their faith, 
it feems too evident to be denied, that this. 
revolution of opinion in our ftudent of theo- 
logy took place during his refidence there. 
The diftinguifhing portion of his hereditary 
creed he had abjured from pique; nor can 
he be fuppofed to have had any rational 
conviction of the remaining articles; if ra- 
tional conviction can only originate in fincere 
doubt and perfect careleffnets in regard to ~ 
the conclufion to which examination may 
; lead. 
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lcad. Under fuch circumftances it is eafy 
to conceive by what a precarious tenure a 
fpeculative ftudent, placed in a fituation 
where information is at hand and inquiry 
not only free but fafhionable, holds the be- 
nefit derived from the rcligious leffons of 
his parents and preceptors. Some unlucky 
fuggeftion may ftart a perplexing fcruple, the 
ferious inveftigation of this fcruple may raife 
an hoft of difficulties, and deliberation ter- 
minate in unbelief. 

At the time he renounced divinity, the 
fcene before him muft have directed his 
thoughts to the ftudy of medicine. The 
only difficulty lay in the expence: but his 
obfervations might have fuggefted the means 
of overcoming this difficulty, independently 
of the encouraging circumftance which I- 
fhall immediately relate. He muft have 


been aware that ftudents of phyfic are, in 


general, by no means fuch proficients in claf- 
fical acquirements as to fpeak Latin with to- 
lerable fluency. Hence, before the examina- 
tions for a doctor’s degree, which are carried 
on in Latin, it is common to have recourfe to 
a private initructor, who converfes with the 

| candidate 
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candidate in that language. This preparation 
is familiarly called grinding, as a fimilar pro- 
cefs at Cambridge is, I think, called crams 
ming. ‘The tranflation of inaugural differtas 
tions into Latin, which the ftudents; in moft 
inftances, compofe for themfelvés in Englith, 
is another occupation from which a good 
{cholar may dérive emolument at Edinburgh s 
the ordinary gratuity for a tranflation being 
five, and for an original compofition, where 
that is required, ten guineas. 

Of his qualifications for thefe employ- 
ments, accident, fhortly after his unfuccefs- 
ful competition for the vacancy in the High 
{chool, furnifhed him with an agreeable 
proof. Application being made to one of 
his friends to recommend a perfon to turn a 
thefis into Latin, Mr. Brown was mentioned, 
He performed the tafk in a manner that ex- 
ceeded the expectations both of the friend 
and the candidate. When it was obferved 
how much he had excelled the ordinary ftyle 
of fuch compofitions, he faid be had now 
difcovered bis firength, and was ambitious 


- Of riding in bis own carriage as a phyfician. 


Towards the clofe of 17-59, therefore, he fet- 
Vout, I, d. tled 
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tled at Edinburgh in the double capacity of 
teacher and ftudent. At the opening of the 
feffion, he addreffed a Latin letter to each of 
the medical profeffors. They were perhaps 
already apprized of his merit as a claffical 
{cholar; and they were all induced by his 
application to prefent him with a ticket of 
admiffion to their lectures. After fo aufpi- 
cious a beginning, he foon became famous 
as a teacher of Latin ; and I believe he never 
afterwards refufed to exercife his pen in 
the tranflation of thefes. He was alfo at all 
times ready to furnifh an original differtation 
according to the fyftem his employer pre- 
ferred. , : 

I have obtained no particular information 
concerning the firft four years of his medical 
ftudies. His circumftances were probably 
more flourifhing than at any former period. 
From the beginning of the mafterly preface 
to his Elements it appears that he profecuted 
his ftudies with his characteriftic ardour. In 
1763, an old acquaintance found him in as 
high repute among his fellow-ftudents as he 
had formerly been among his {chool-fellows 
—a diftinction which has never been obtained 
| without 
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without the conjunction of ability with in- 
duftry. He feems, however, during the in- 
tervals of his application, to have given into 
the moft dangerous of vices; ‘‘ for the lan- 
s“ guor of his appearance feemed to fhow 
« that he had taken liberties with a confti- 
‘ tution originally firm and vigorous.” 

In certain univerfities, deftitute of foun- 
dations or yearly ftipends for fcholars, the 
ftudents live difperfed in ordinary dwelling- 
houfes: and this difperfion, according to my 
obfervation, is not lefs favourable to diligence 
and regularity than refidence in colleges. In 
mixed company the vicious propenfities, pe- 
culiar to any clafs of individuals, will never 
be countenanced ; or, in the language of 
Dr. Adam Smith, a whole company can never 
fympathize in thofe unbecoming practices, 
to which a few only feel themfelves inclined. 
By this mutual correction, the affociation of 
perfons of different ages and fexes becomes 
the great prefervative of good manners and 
good morals. Colleges, which, after the ex- 
ample of monafteries, feem inftituted on pur- 
pofe to prevent this falutary variety, doubt- 
lefs give frequent occafions to emulation in 
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thofe exceffes, to which young men are pare 
ticularly prone. A nice obferver, too, may 


perhaps difcovey that their monaftic difcipline — 


irritates full as much as it reftrains. At Edin- 
burgh the keepers of lodging and boarding 
houfes have generally fober habits; and the 
obfervance of early hours is enforced with as 
much effect, though with lefs form, than by 
the porter’s lift, the fine, and zmpofition. As 
far as difcipline regards learning, every man 


muft eftimate its value by his opinion of the | 


effect to be produced by fetting grown gen- 
tlemen tafks. Where there have exifted none 
of thofe reftraints, which always give more 
or lefs difguft, I have feen a large majority 


of ftudents purfuing knowledge with as great 


cagernefs as any of their equals in age were 
elfewhere purfuing the pleafures of the chace; 
and from the fame motive—the immediate 
fatisfaction it affords. Nor do I believe that 


the acquifition of knowledge can be other- , 


wife than agreeable, except from the fault of 
the tutor or the inftitution:—If examinations 
are confidered as powerful incentives to dili- 
gence, none.can equal in feverity thofe which 


are carried on at the voluntary meetings, 
which 
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which it has long been the cuftom’to hold at 
the preat {chool of medicine in Scotland, and 
_ which have fince been eftablifhed atong the 

ftudents at the inns of court in London, with 
the approbation of the moft diftinguifhed 
profeffors of the law. | 

Brown, who now feems to have fupported 
himfelf in affluence as a fingle’ man, per- 
ceived in the eftablifhment of a boarding- 
houfe. for ftudents, a refource which would 
enable him to maintain a family. His repu- 
tation for various attainments was, he thought, 
likely to draw round him a number fufficient 
to fill a large houfe. With this profpect he 
married in 1765; and his fuccefs anfwered 
his expectations. His houfe was foon filled 
with refpectable boarders. But he lived too 
fplendidly for his means, and ‘* managed fo. 
‘¢ ill that in two or three years he became 
“bankrupt. Towards the end ‘of 1770, 
“ though reduced in his circumftances, he 
* maintained the independence of his cha- 
“ racter, proving himfelf to be, in the lan- 
“ guage of his favourite Horace, 


` am Satis inter vila fortis, 
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“ He feemed to be happy-in his family, and, 
f“ as far as I could ever obferve, acquitted 
“ himfelf affectionately as an hufband and a 
“ parent. He ftill frequented the medical 
s claffes,” (or lectures); “ and I heard him 
s fay he had now attended them ten or cle 
“© yen years.” [Mr. WaT]. | 
We have feen how liberally Brown: was 
treated on his entrance upon the ftudy of 
medicine. From the celebrated Cullen he 
early received the moft flattering marks of 
attention. This {peeulatitt, like Boerhaave 
and other men of genius in the fame ftation, 
was accustomed to watch the fluctuating bady 
of ftudents with a vigilant ‘eye, and to feek 


. the acquaintance of the moft promifing. 


There was a period when he made the 
greateft exertions to gain profelytes to his 
opinions ; and his mind was doubtlefs alive 
to that pleafure which the encouragement of 
merit affords to all who are capable of dif- 
cerning it, when no dread of rivalfhip inter- 
feres with the gratification. But Brown’s 
power over the Latin language ferved him 
as a peculiar recommendation; and his cir- 
cumftances might induce Cullen to believe 

that ` 
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that he could render this talent permanently 
ufeful to himfelf. Taking therefore its pof- 
feffor “ under his immediate patronage,” he 
gave him employment as a private inftructor 
in his own family, and fpared no pains in 
recommending him to others. A very ftri& 
and confidential intimacy enfued. The fa- 
voured pupil was at length permitted to give 
an evening lecture, in which he repeated, 
and perhaps illuftrated, the morning leCture 
of the profeffor ; for which purpofe he was 
intrufted with Cullen’s own notes. Though 
Mr. Wait had not recollected the profufe en- 
comiums of his old {choolfellow, his warmth 
of attachment would be fully teftified by 
fubfifting tokens ; to his eldeft fon, for in- 
ftance (WILLIAM CULLEN Brown) were 
given both the chriftian-name and firname 
of his patron. Other proofs of mutual con- 
fidence and efteem might be collected: but | 
friendfhips originating in protection are very 
prone to terminate in enmity, unlefs differ- 
ence of rank and purfuits totally preclude 
competition ; and it is well known that the 
friendfhip in queftion was far from perma- 
nent. My materials do not furnith diftincet 
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information concerning the caufe or pretext 
of an alienation, which was certainly inju- . 
rious to the dependant party, and perhaps 
detrimental to focicty. In a communication 
from Dr. S , likewife an old and inti- 
mate acquaintance of Brown, it is faid, that 
after the failure of his boarding-houfe, ` he 
“ became impatient, and unfortunately quar- 
« relled with Dr. Cullen, from a fuppofition 


© that the doctor had it in his power to ex- 


* tricate him from embarraffment by placing 
« him in a more liberal and lucrative fitua- 
‘ tion in the medical line.” A report I 
remember to have heard at Edinburgh coin- 
cides with this intimation; but I relate it 
only on the authority of rumour. When the 
theoretical chair of medicine became vacant 
either on the death of Dr. Alexander Monro 
Drummond, or the refufal of this promifing 
young phyfician to fill it, Brown gave in his 
name as a candidate. Ona former occafion 
of a nature fomewhat fimilar, he had dif- 
dained to avail himfelf of recommendation, 
which he might have obtained with eafe ; 
and though, according to the friend whofe 


words I have juft quoted, he acquitted him- 
: felf 
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flf in a manner far fuperiour to the other 
candidates, private intereft then prevailed 
over the jufter pretenfions of merit. At the | 
prefent competition he was alfo without re- 
Pieces and, I fuppofe,. could have 
_ebtained none.: Such was his’ finiplicity, 
‘that he feems to have conceived nothing bè- 
yond pre-eminent qualifications neceffary: to 
fuccefs; nor did he harbour any fufpicion of 
that debafing fyftem of influence, which has 
infected the land fo theroughly, that the poft 
of a fcavenger, were it held by appointment, 
would hardly be procured without cabal, or 
retained without fervility.—The magiftrates 
of Edinburgh appoint profeffors to the col- 
lege, as well as mafters to the fchool. They- 
are reported deridingly to have inquired: who’ 
this unknown and unfriended candidate was ; 
and Cullen, on being fhown the name, aer 
fome real or affected hefitation, is faid to 
have exclaimed in the vulgar dialect of ‘the. 
country—W by, fure, this can never be our 
Fock! With this fneer the application of a 
man was fet afide, whofe equal the patrons: 
of the Edinburgh piee Aeru will probably 

- not 
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not foon haye an opportunity of rejecting. 
Though this account fhould come near the 
truth, it does not follow that the municipal 
board deferves much cenfure. In the execu- 
tion of their truft they are indeed bound to 
examine the pretenfions of the competitors, 
or rather to caft their eyes round wherever 
the Englifh language is fpoken, and fele&t the 
perfon beft qualified for the office, even if 
he fhould not enter the lifts of competition. 
But they had not our means of deciding ; 
and although he, who enjoyed fo high a re- 
putation among his fellows, and to whom 
Cullen partly committed the credit of his fyf- 
tem, could not well be deemed a contemptible 
candidate, there did not perhaps exift reafons 
to warrant them in raifing him to the vacant 
chair. Public fame feems the furet guide 
for fuch eleCtors ; and the reputation, fo long 
: enjoyed by the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
proves that it is a guide fufficiently fure. The 
| danger is, left its patrons, relying upon the, 
| eftablifhed credit of the feminary, fhould at 
! any time fuffer intrigue to interfere with their 
r choice, In this tafe a fplendid college may 
indeed be erected, but ftudents from different 
regions 
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regions of the globe will foon ceafe to crowd 
its halls. 

Whether fuch a farcafm was uttered or not, 
Cullen (4) completely eftranged the mind of 
his Latin fecretary on a fubfequent occafion. 
As I am not fufficiently acquainted with the 
particulars, I cannot venture to appreciate his 
condu& ; but the mortal affront was given, 
when Brown attempted to gain admiffion into 
that philofophical fociety which publifhed the 
Edinburgh Effays. After this tranfaction,,. 
an open rupture took place; but, however it 
arofe, the account furnifhed, if not written, 
by Brown, evinces that both parties had be- 
fore conceived a fecret jealoufy of each other: 
the account is as follows: “ There is a junto 
“ of men in Edinburgh who at all times, from 
‘* fear of his” (Brown’s) “ learning and abi- 
‘¢ lities, have been his determined enemies ; 
“ and by all arts, but good ones, have uni- 
formly fought his ruin, and that of a large 
and innocent family depending upon him.- 
This condu@t, firft of all, was the return they 


ct 


cc 


(4) Jones’s Enquiry into the State of Medicine, 17815 
P. 358. 
“+ made 
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A 


(X) 


made him for great fervices done to them 
as a body, and to. certain individuals of 


them as friends. Their open conduc to 


him was friendly ; their fecret a plot, a 
dark Catalinian confpiracy. Accordingly, 
his fufpicion of it was late, the full de- 
tection later.....He chofe to tear off the 
mafk of their pretended friendfhip Ravine 
His firft ftep was to make application for 
being made a member of a certain literary 
fociety, to which no man’s petition had 
ever been rejected before, or fince: fore- 
feeing that he would be rejected. This 
accordingly happened. But he ‘was pre- 
vioufly advifed by one of themfelves, as a 
friend, to withdraw his letter of application. 
A frivolous and falfe caufe was affigned 
for the oppofition. The friendly monitor 
who had perceived that our author had a 
new doctrine of medicine in meditation, 
began, as it would appear, to fear that it 
might terminate in the extin@ion of one 
which he affumes as his own. He was 
therefore the prime mover of the plot.... 
The anfwer was, in a tone of firmnefs, 
that the application would not be with- 

s drawn... 


N 
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u drawn....and that the applier” was re- 
folved to make the prefent conduct of the 
advifer and his friends ‘* the criterion of 
“ his judgment of their intentions towards 
“ him.” The Jody muft mean the college — 
of phyficians; the fervices I prefume to have 
been the tranflation of their Pharmacopceia © 
into Latin, and the plotter unqueftionably 
was Cullen. After the failure of this bold 
experiment upon the ftrength of his credit, 
the projector had evidently no time to lofe 
in fecking fome frefh refource for the fup- 
port of his family. The following notice 
from Dr. S—— applies to this part of his 
hiftory. 

‘ Being eftranged from Dr. Cullen’s 
‘“ family, he gradually became his greateft 
“ enemy, and fhortly afterwards found out 
‘the new theory of phyfic, which gave 
“ occafion to his publifhing the Elementa 
“ Medicine, in the preface to which work 
“ he gives an account of the accident that 
“ led to this difcovery. The approbation 
‘“ his work met with among his friends” 
iis ak him to give leGtures upon his 

‘¢ fyftem. 
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« fyftém. Though his lectures were not 
“ very numeroufly attended by the ftudents, 
‘© on account of their dependence upon the 
‘© profeffors, ftill it was always remarked 
that the clevereft among them were all, 
“ as they were now called by way of nick- 
“« name, BRUNONIANS. Hence arofe that. 
« perfecution which was carried on with 
“ fuch rancour that it at length obliged him 
«© to leave Edinburgh.” This account of the 
origin of the Brunonian fyftem, as we may 
conclude from the preceding quotation, is 
not ¢xact; and in other particulars the ftate- 
ment, from evidence I fhall afterwards pro- 
duce, will appear overcharged. Meanwhile, 
if it be undeniable that, as the Cullenian 
hypothefes were finking into difrepute, many 
of the ableft ftudents reforted to the ftandard 
of Brown, it ought not to be forgotten that 
it was joined alfo by the moft idle and dif- 
folute. Their mifconduct and their mafter’s 
imprudence in private life, together with 
the offenfive manner in which he fpoke of 
himfelf and of cthers, kept the fyftem and 
the author in conitant difcredit. 


He 
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He was foon in a ftaté of open hoftility 
with all the medical teachers at Edinburghi ; 
and it required nicer management than he 
could obferve to keep on fait terms with 
other practitioners of medicine. To a dif- — 
ciple, who was defitous that he fhould meet 
one of the profeffors in confultation, he re- 
marked, ‘* that he (the difciple) was unac- 
‘* quainted with the intetefted arts of thofe 
“mens; that all theif ideas in medicine, 
“ and particularly in its practical part, wete 
“© fo diametrically oppofite to his, that they 
“ never could be brought to any fort of re- 
“ conciliation.” — Like other reformers, who 
have had to wreftle with powerful oppofition, 
he committed and fuftained injuftice. Like 
them too, where his fyftem was concerned, 
he gradually loft his fenfe of equity. Hf we 
judge by his language—the only way he had to 
flow his difpofition—his countryman Knox 
could {carcely have exceeded him in ferocity. 
Thus, having remarked that the dodtrine of 
_fpafm, fuggefted by Van Helmont, and clum- 
fily wrought up into a fyflem by Hoffmann, 
was banifhed by Boerhaave from the country 
which gave it birth, ‘© it found at la,” he 
adds, 
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adds, ** amid a new perfecution ratfed 


againft it by the pupils of Boerhaave— 
then in poffeffion of the medical chairs 
at Edinburgh—a friend and protector in 


Dr. Cullen, who had lately become one 
-of the number of thofe profeffors. | 


- This brat,” he proceeds, ‘ the feeble, 


ce 


half-vital, femi-production of phrenzy, 
the ftarveling of {trained fyf{tematic dull- 
nefs, the forlorn outcaft of the foftering 
care to which it owed its infect vitality, 
was now to be pampered by a crude and 
indigeftible nutriture, collected from all 


the materials which had compofed the 
-feveral fabrications of former erroneous 


fyftems, was to be decorated with every 


‘foreign plumage; and in this its totally 


borrowed and heterogencous form, inftead 
of the hideous caricatura, which it was, — 
contrived to excite the derifion of man- 
kind, it was to be oftentatioufly obtruded 
upon the world as a new, and refpectable 
doctrine, and held up, forfcoth, as the 
formidable rival of a {plendid fyftem(c).” 


| (c) Obfervations on the old Syftems of Phyfic, 1787 


p. xxxi. i 


Such 
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Such is the torrent of metaphors that rufhes 
upon his imagination when he thinks of the 
fyftem of his ancient friend and mafter. Of 
the paft and prefent condition of the healing 
art he {peaks with greater coolnefs, but with 
equal contempt : 

«© The accomplifhments of the regulars 
‘¢ have been learning and ingenuity in a few, 
‘* not directed to improvement. in their. own 
“ profeflion: a mere fhadow of learning, or 
‘“ the ftudy of a bad kind of it, as botany 
‘* and the other branches of natural hiftory, 
“ in the greateft number; fly attention to 
‘* reputation for fkill; intriguing with their 
‘* brethren for countenance ; oppafition to 
“ improvement; perfecution of difcovery ; 


“ narrownefs of mind under the thin veil of 


‘* a falfe pretention to liberality ; affectation 
“ of decency ; all for the purpofes of trade; 
s< filence, from a confcioufnefs of inabi- 
lity to {peak fo as to gain by it; formality, 
‘ pomp, ftatelinefs, gravity, all making -a 
** motley group of abfurdities ; invincible at- 
tachment to the errors of their educa- 
tion; averfion to improvement ; 3 ready 
VoL. J. e ** upon 
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upon every flight occafion to break out 
into rage and tranfport ; invincible bigotry 
and prejudice; an over value of what 
learning they have any pretenfions tq; an 
under value of all they are con{cious wae 
want. 

“ As every country, in proportion as it is 
diftinguifhed by riches, and opennefs. of 


. manners, for that very reafon, becomes the 
‘emporium, the {cene of action, for high- 


waymen, footpads, pickpockets, fwindlers, 
fharpers, gipfies, regular practitioners in 
law and phyfic, quacks in both profeffions; 
{fo England has Jong held and ftill holds 
the pre-eminence over all her neighbour 
countries, in being, for the reafon affigned, 
the place of common refort, in which a 


* comfortable fubfiftence is afforded to all 
« thofe different denominations of purfe- 


takers. 


“© Exils domus ef, ubi non et malta fuperfunt. 


* Et fallunt dominos, et profunt furibus. {c} 


(c) Obfervations, pp. xxxi—r11. 


During 
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During the heat of contention between the 
eppofers and defenders of the new fyftem, an 
event happened which I with I could fairly 
país over in filence. But as it. has already 
been the fubjec& of more than one publica- 
tion (¢), there can be no pretenœ for the 
omiffion. a 

Mr. Ifaacfon, a ftudent of medicine, had 
been feized with a fever, which in its pro- 
grefs exhibited the moft alarming fymptoms: 
Dr. Duncan was firft called in, and after- 
wards Dr. Monro. Dr. Robert Jones, a new 
graduate, and a friend to Mr, Ifaacfon, tama 
pered with the nurfe to induce her fecretly to 
adminifter {trong &imulant medicines; they 
were given, as he afferts, for about twenty- 
four hours, with fuch effect that, on their 
next vifit, the phyficians “ declared the pa- 
“ tient free of fever,” though before he had 
all the fymptoms of approaching death. In 
the afternoon, however, of the fame day, he 


(d) See Jones’s Enquiry, p. p- 134--150,—Letter to 
Dr. R. Jones, by Andrew Duncan, M. Ð. Cadell, 1782. 
—Letter from Philalethes to Dr. Andrew Duncan, with- 
out date or title, announcing a reply to the former pub» 
lication, which, I believe, never appeared, 

e 2 was 
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was feized with a raging delirium.. Jones in 
his alarm applied to his preceptor; the pre- 
ceptor being told that the nurfe defired to fee 
him, ordered.“ her to be brought before him.” 
When fhe was brought before him, he‘com- 
plimented her by a folemn appeal:to her un< 
derftanding concerning the great principles of 
his fyftem. ` ‘* He endeavoured to affure her 
«* that there. was either.no inflammation in 
ss the cafe at all, or that it was a very dif- 
« ferent affection from the inflammation that 
< phyficians were acquainted with ; that in- 
€: ftead of requiring bleeding and other eva- 
“ cuant antiphlogiftic means, it required the 
4 very fame treatment which had been. laft 
“ employed; and he afferted with confidence 
“© that the intermiffion of the ftimulant powers 
e through the day was the caufe of all that. 
e had happened; that, in fhort, the prefent 
« affection was a difeafe of debility of the 
“ whole fyftem, predominant in the brain, 
se in confequence of the great finking of 
s ftrength which conftantly follows a total 
<* ceffation of the ufe of fuch highly ftimu- 
s lant powers, He begged therefore as the 
‘* life of a fellow-creature was at ftake, and 
6 as 
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< as fhe had been fo late a witnefs of the good 
s effects refulting from the method of cure, 
s the continuance of which. he ftill recom- 
‘ mended that fhe would not allow pre- 
‘ judice and impreffions from the falfe theo- 
“ ries of phyficians, among whom fhe had 
“ been converfant, to prevail over the high 
“ probability of fuccefs from this mode of 
“cure. He difmiffed her, after obtaining a 
promife that fhe would continue the plan. 
“ of cure in queftion (¢).” 

Brown, for a comic figure, was not inferior 
to Sancho Panza; nor indeed much unlike 
that entertaining perfonage: and this clan- 
deftine conference, if it had been delineated 


by Cervantes, would have made a good com- 


panion for the nocturnal] interview between 
Don: Quixote and the venerable, duenna, 


Donna Rodriguez. 


The patient, thanks be to fortune, {kill, 
or virtue! recovered. The Brunonians placed 
the cure to the credit of their practice, which 
they: reported to have been fuccefsful after 
Dr. Duncan and Dr. Monro had given the 


(e) Jones, p. 136. 
e3 patient 
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patient over; they publifhed the cafe; they 
afferted that the cure ‘‘ gave great vexation 
s to the attendant phyficians and all their 
‘* partizans ;”” and with the policy ufual 
among aggreffors, they complained that Dr. 
Brown was ill-treated, becaufe he was blamed 
in ‘* the numerous circles of the phyficians’ 
‘* friends and his enemies, while no opportu- 
‘s nity was offered him of vindicating hime 
‘© felf from thefe charges.” 

The nurfe had threatened, if the fecret 
proceedings fhould tranfpire, to deny the 
‘performance of her part of what in the 
Enquiry is termed the paction. Dr. Dun- 
can, roufed by thefe rumours, applied for 
information to the nurfe and her affiftant, 
to Mr. [faacfon himfelf, to the miftrefs 
of the houfe where he lodged, to Mr. 
Edmund Goodwin, and Dr. Monro. In 
his letter he has publifhed their refpective 
atteftations and depofitions upon oath; it 
appears that the clandeftine propofals were 
rejected, and that only one unfuccefsful at- 
tempt was made by the negociator himfelf to 
adminifter a dofe of his diffufible ftimulants. 
According to the nurfe’s teftimony, Mr. Jones 

on 
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‘em her firft refufal declared, if fhe “ would 
s do as he defired her, Mr. Ifaacfon would 
« give her a handfome reward when he re- 
« coyered—that the medicine he wifhed 
“« her to. adminifter. was a bottle of double 
“ rum, of which fhe was to give him a glafs- 
.« ful, with fifty drops of laudanum in it, the 
‘* firft night; and another glafsful, with one 
_*6 hundred drops of laudanum in it, the fecond 
-*¢ night, if the firft dofe fhould have a good 
“effet. To this propofal fhe anfwered, 
‘+ that if fuch medicines were adminiftered 
“to Mr. Ifaacfon in the ftate in which he 
« then was, he would not recover to reward 
‘ either her or Mr. Jones. To which he 
‘s replied, that fhe was a damned fool for 
“ refufing, and that he would give her two 
guineas out of his own pocket if fhe would 
‘do it. She faid, that if the beft graduate 
“ in Edinburgh would give her her apron 
“¢ full of gold, fhe would not.” This woman 
sdepofed moreover that one evening, while 
fhe was employed apart, fhe heard Mr. Ifaac- 
fon fuddenly cry out, ** Good God, what is 
“this? It is Jaudanum! I am poifoned !” 
She then obfetved Mr. Jones by the bedfide 

e4 with 


See oe 
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with a tea-cup, containing fome liquor, in his 


hand, which he fet down on the table, re- 
quefting the landlady to give it to Mr. Ifaacfon 
at a proper opportunity. The landlady afferts, 
that, late one evening, fhe faw Mr. Jones 
drop ene hundred drops of laudanum into a 
tea-cup, and add fome wine, which he imme- 
diately carried into Mr. Ifaacfon’s room. She 
followed him: he endeavoured to make Mr. 
Ifaacfon, who was fo far delirious that he 
did not appear to know Mr. Jones, fwallow 
the contents ; ‘* on tafting the medicine, he 
s‘ {pit it out of his mouth; cried out that it 
*‘ was laudanum, and that he was poifoned ; 
*s but to the beft of her obfervation, he did 
‘* not {wallow any of the medicine ;” which, 
foon after, was thrown into the fire. 

The interview, which the nurfe herfelf 


‘vows, that fhe held with Dr. Brown at his 
houfe, may caft fome fufpicion on her inte- 


grity. But fhe might have been thoughtlefs ; 
or, though determined to rejeétehis fuit, fhe 


-= might have been pleafed with being folicited 


as arbitrefs between contending fyftems. 
The reft of the evidence is alfo confiftent with 


her teftimony. 
Dr. 
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Dr. Duncan’s indignation urged htm to 
an immediate profecution, which, as he was 
affured by fome eminent advocates, would 
have terminated in the infliction of a fevere 
punifhment on the negociator. Dr. Monro dif- 
couraged this idea for reafons which it would 
be injurious not to quote; they arethusaffigned 
in the letter to Dr. Jones: ‘* He was princi- 
‘+ pally averfe to it on your account, becaufe he 
‘* confidered you in the light of an imprudent 
“ young man—he imagined that the mal- 


© practices might be furticiently proved of 


“ you, although they could not be brought 
“ home to Dr. Brown, whom he confidered 
‘as the original aggreffor. He was averfe 
“ to it on account of Dr. Brown’s wife and 
s infant children, who might have fuffered 
‘* more feverely by it than we could eafily 
‘* forefee. And befides this, he thought there 
“ was but little danger that Dr. Brown fhould 
‘* repeat fuch practices, and ftill lefs chance 
“ that he would again find any ftudent to be his 
“ affiftant in the manner that you had been.” 
In thefe reafons Dr. Duncan acquiefced. 

By this intrigue Dr. Brown’s ‘* character, 
“ was very near ruined as a phyfician, and 
“ as aman (Enquiry, p. 139). All chance 

of 
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of lucrative employment in his profetfion, if 
he ever had any, was deftroyed. His charac- 
ter among his countrymen fuffered irretrieva- 
bly ; nor have I courage without better docu- 
ments to undertake his vindication. Dr. 


= Duncan affures me, that he knows of no reply 


to his letter; and little fatisfaction I appre- 
hend will be found in the pleas offered by 


"the Enquirer and Philalethes. If the means 


of erafing this blot remain, I hope they will 
be employed without delay. F fhall be glad 
to have folicited, where I could not afcertain 
the truth. But “ the defire of refcuing a 
‘© fellow-creature,” will never be admitted 
by the public as a juftification of the clandef- 
tine interference of any man, much lefs of a 
phyfician, in the treatment of the fick. Such 
motives may be cheaply feigned; and, when 
real, they may occafion endlefs mifchief. 
Things and perfons are generally eftimated 
in the grofs ; and this unwelcome portion 
of my narrative, I fear, will raife in many 


` minds a prejudice fatal to the credit of the 


following fyftem. Juft and judicious readers 
will, however, difcriminate. And if, in the 


cafe of Bacon, the bafenefs of the magifs. 


trate detracts not from the wifdom of: the 
philofopher, 
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philofopher, why fhould the imprudent. or 
unjuftifiable means which Brown adopted to 
carry his principles into practice, influence 
our opinion concerning the juftnefs of thofe 
principles ? 

He fometimes difcovered the propenfity, 
fo common among the framers of fy ftems, in 
a lefs offenfive way. 

A ftudent of medicine died of a low fever 
in fpite of the full and avowed ufe of diffufi- 
ble ftimulants. The body was opened ; feveral 
perfons were prefent; among others the 
gentleman that informed me of the occur- 
rence. During the examination of the ap- 
pearances, Brown with an air of great faga- 
city remarked that the body was unufually 
frefh. The diffecting furgeon, whom per- 
haps kindred devotion to Bacchus had in- 
{pired with tendernefs for the. Door, 
replied that, confidering the ciraumftances, 
he had fcarce feen an inftance where pu- 
trefaction had made fuch little progrefs. 
‘Then, gentlemen,” rejoined the doctor, 
o“ I appeal to you if we may not confider 
“this as a clear proof of the propriety of 
** our practice.” 

Brown 
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Brown was elected prefident of the Medical 
Society in 1776and again in 1780. In what 
years ‘he became a lecturer and graduate in 
medicine, I muft leave to fome future biogra- 
pher to fettle. Though he had attended the 
medical claffes at Edinburgh ten or eleven 
feffions [Mr. Wart], he reforted.to St. 
Andrews fora Dodctor’s degree. His pupils, 
I believe, following in his train, ftrove to 
give to his paffage the air.of a triumphal pro- 
grefs ; he was certainly accuftomed to relate 
with infinite fatisfaction the circumftances 
attending his graduation. He defcribed the 
profeffors beyond the Firth as overawed by his 
fame and prefencc ; it is likely enough that 
they wifhed to exchange their diploma for 
his money with as much expedition as 
poffible. 

For feveral years after 1780, and perhaps 
before, the profeffors, the phyficians to the 
infirmary, and the focieties were unceafingly 
annoyed by the adherents of Brown ; the ftu- 
dents’ debates were carried to the higheft pitch 
of violence; -by the Medical Society a law . 
was paffed, and, I think, put in force, that 
if any member fhould challenge another for 

3 any 
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any thing faid in debate, he fhould incur the 
penalty of expulfion. i 

The efforts of the Brunonians to ami 
thofe practitioners, who followed a different 
fy {tem, are fully exemplified in a Letter on the 
management. of patients in the Royal Infirme 
ary (g). This letter was occafioned by a 
reftrition annexed to the allowance of a very 
thin beef-ftake to a patient in that hofpital. 
It was exprefsly ordered that the {take fhould 
not exceed one inch and five fixteenths m 
length, nor feven eighths of an inch in 
breadth. This, at leaft, is the meafure of the 
pattern (4). The tone, affumed in the com- 
mentary upon this text, is that of vehement 
invective: on the authority, as the writer 
fays, “ of one of your.own ftudents”’ he gives 
the following ftatement of the hofpital diet : 


‘© The Common Fare. 
se Scldiers pay 25. 4d. per week. 
“« Breakfaft—One roll of bread and a meafure of miik or 
ss beer. 


“s Dinner—One ditto, and a choppin of weak broth. 
s Supper—The fame as breakfait. 


(g). Edinburgh, 1782, pp. 32. Signed Veri Amicus. 
. {2). Letter, p. 9. 
Common 
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Common Patients. 
« Breakfaft—Half a roll, and a meafure of milk or beer. . 
«¢ Dinner—One roll, and a choppin of weak broth, | 
« Supper—The fame as breakfaft. 

Ina few particular cafes, a little meat is 
‘allowed and other neceffaries, as may ap- 
“ pear proper to the phyfician.” 

He then notices the roaft beef and porter 
of. St. George’s hofpital in London, and 
fubjoins this appeal: “ Let me figure the 
** cafe that you, Dactor, were plunged at once 
« into difeafe and beggary ; I put this plain 
** queftion, whether would you choofe to 
s be lodged and nurfed in St. George’s hof- 
% pital, or to be depofited and ftarved in the 
** Royal Infirmary, under fuch medical treat- 
“ment as your own? Your victuals,” he 
proceeds, “$ are not only fcanty but bad. 
“ Your porridge is fometimes boiled almoft 
« into water-gruel ; your broth is commonly 
s“ much better qualified to operate as an eme- 
“tic than to nourifh the fyftem—of your 
« milk we need only fay that it refembles 
e the reft whichis fold in the ftreets of Edin- 
“ burgh. Your beer is not always tolerable 
“even to the palate of an alehoufe fcullion,” 

None 
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None undoubtedly but members of the 
medical profeffion, can have an adequate con- 
ception of the wide-watting mifery that daily 
arifes from want of food, fuel and cloathing. 
Occafionally, in diftrefsful feafons, the gnaw- 
ing pains of hunger are afluaged by private 
charity; and impending death or madnefs is 
prevented. But no effort is made to improve 

the predominant condition of the poor, though — 
-it is alike deftitute of comfort and of hope, 
Experience teaches how little they have to 
exped from thofe POLITICAL SwINDLERs; 
who, under falfe pretences, acquire the 
power of {porting with the wealth and blood 
of nations, ‘The wretchednefs of imprifoned 
criminals remained unredreffed only becaufe 
it was indiftin@tly known; the wretchednefs 
of the indigent is not more clearly under- 
ftood ; to expofe it fully to the eyes of the 
community is a work of extenfive beneficence 
referved for fome future Howarp. When — 
it is atchieved we fhall be aftonifhed at the 
proportion of human beings that languifh in 
mifery or perifh prematurely ; the univerfal 
feelings of mankind will rife in behalf of 
thefe victims of penury ; and their flefh. wilk 


no 
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no longer be devoured by the luxurious 
creatures of corruption. But our. Brunonian 
‘ friend to truth,” feems to work upon the 
compaffion. of his reader, merely for the pur- 
pofe of degrading a few profeffors in the opi- 
nien of a fet of ftudents. If his letter contains 
material exaggerations, it could only ferve 
to bring the caufe of humanity into difrepute. 
. In 1782 I remember. to have {pent 
an evening in. company with Dr. Brown. 
He affumed the fovereignty of the circle, 
which confifted principally of his difciples ; 
and nobody thought of difputing his title ; 
he difplayed uncommon. vigour of imagina- 
tion, but to me the figures he called up were 
fo little agreeable, that I never defired his 
converfation a fecond time. Others received 
entertainment ; and by thofe who knew him 
well, he is remembered as ‘* the beft com- 
‘¢ panion in the world.” His Doric dia- 
le&t had nothing prepoffeffing to an Englifh 
ear. It was fo broad as to leave me often 
uncertain of what he faid even in his lec- 
tures. And yet before he undertook 
the charge of a private tutor, he had at- 


tended an Englifh mafter at Edinburgh, “‘ for 
| “the 
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* the purpofe of acquiring a proper pronun- 
* ciation: and rnethod of teaching that lant 
“guage, which he had not before Rad an op 
“ portunity of being improved in” (D; 8.). 
But the vefigia ruris were not to be effaced, 
or elfe he hat! voluntarily refumed' Ki¥ origina? 
Notes. “4 
Unprofitable adherence to’ the houfe’ of 
Stuart, had been reélinquifhed at Oxford 
before my entrance : and’ Brown was the firft 
perfon I ever faw abfurd enougii to’ profefs 
himfelf a Jacobite. He had‘ feveral years fince 
embraced political fentiments thus repugnant 
to thofe he once held, and which had'now Be- 
come almioft univerfally extin&. In 1740, 
“ T was furprized,” fays a gentlematt’ who 
had known him long, << to find’ the DoGtor 
‘a warm admirer of the Scottith ariftocracy : 
‘the lairds of Clarironald; Keppoch, and — 
“ Gengary, were the thenie of his eulogy; 
.“ arid prints of fome of the chieftains who | 
“ had joined the late Pretender were placed’ 
“ among the divinities of his houfeHold.” 
No caufe'for fuch a revolution of opinion is 
affigned. It did not arife by analogy from’ — 
his hoftility to the profeffors, for it took 
VoL. I ` r place 
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place before his rupture with Dr. Cullen. 
This fpecies of fuperftition eafily faftens 
upon the mind of the antiquary ; and Brown 
had paid attention to the antiquities of his 
country. He was elected affiftant Latin fe- 
cretary to the Antiquarian Society of Edin- 
burgh, without his folicitation or knowledge, 
and from the fole confideration of his litera- 
ture, according to the Enquiry; but this 
affertion is contradiéted by Dr. Duncan. 
His contradiction is founded on Mr. Cum- 
myng’s declaration when he propofed Brown, 
that “ he knew him to be very defirous of ob- 
‘¢ taining the appointment.” 

His converfation was full of contempt 
for the literature, talents, and doctrines 
of the medical profeffors, one great na- 
tural philofopher excepted. He continu- 
ally criminated them as his perfecutors, and 
as unjuft towards thofe ftudents who adopted 
his principles. This injuftice is faid to have 
‘appeared in unufual feverity on the examina- 
tions previous to graduation. In the Enquiry 
thefe complaints are repeated ; and to fhew 
how much the right of private judgment was 
infringed in the article of inaugural differta- 

tions, 
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tions, the following correfpondence is pro- 
- duced: the candidate, it fhould be premifed, 
was..,defirous ‘of quoting the fixty-ninth, 
feventietb, and feventy-firlt paragraphs from 
the Elementa Medicine ina thefis on epi- 
—depfy. 

s‘ SIR, 

‘© A former experience of your civility 
. prevents my apologizing for troubling you 
« on the following occafion, viz. 

. From a ftri& pecufal and attention to 
“ my differtation, I find it neceffary to folicit 
“ your approbation of inferting the quota- 
“tion I made from Dr. Brown’s printed 
“s book, to which you formerly objected. 

o Amongft many other reafons, I will 
‘¢fubmit the two following to your confi- 
* deration. 

‘ t, That without it I am prevented from 
á faying what I really believe, to the manifeft 
‘« injury of my differtation. 

s 2. That I am deprived of the liberty 
“ other candidates have always enjoyed in 
‘* making quotations from any author; a 
‘t privilege too, which was promifed me by 
“ Dr. Gregory. 

“Asl with to have my differtation printed 

f2 i immedi- 
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‘< immediately, your anfwer as.foon.as con- 
‘* venient, would oblige 


“« Your humble Servant, 
«J. WAINMAN.” 


The anfwer was as follows : 


«e SIR, 


“ I objected to your quotation, as. F haye 
‘“ often done to quotations made. by. other 
e candidates, not that it contained:the opinion 
‘Sof this doctor, or of: that. profefor.; but 
“ that it contained fuch jargon, as could. not - 
‘+ fail.to difgrace the candidate, and of courfe 
“the univerfity, which. gave. fanction to its 
s: publication. As to the liberty you fay, 
sc candidates always enjoyed of making 
s‘ quotations from any author, right or - 
‘¢ wrong,’ I never heard of. it, before, and ‘am 
“t determined tò give it no quarter, neither 
** now nor hereafter,” 
(Signed.) ALEXANDER Monro. 
I muft.profefs myfelf incapable. of ` enter= 
ing into thefe fentiments: and: I: fuppofe 
many readers will-cancur. with me in regard- 
ing with contempt the patch-work of. educa- 
tion ;, whether, it. confift, of. a fpecimen of 
penmanthip, 
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penmanfhip, retouched by the mafter for the 
honour of the fchool, or an snaugaral fecimen, 
garbled by the profeffors for the honolit of 
the Univerfity. 
_ Obferving the ftudents of medicine fre- 
. quently to feek initiation into the myfteries 
bf free-mafonry, the author of the New 
Dorine thought their youthful curiofity af- 
forded him a chahce of profelytes. In 1783 
he inftituted a meeting of that fraternity, and 
entitled it, The Lodge of the Roman Eagle. 
The bufinefs was conducted in the Latin 
lanpuagé, * which he fpoke with the famé 
“ fluency and animation as he. {poke Scotch. 
“I was much diverted,” adds Dr. Macs 
donald, ‘‘ by His ingenuity ih turning inte 
‘* Latin all the terms ufed in mafonry.” 
- In unfolding his fyftem it was his practice 
firft to tranflate the text bok, fentencé by ièn- 
tence ; and theh to expatiate upon the paffape, 
For moft of his pupils the tranflation was a 
preliminary highly neceflary ; ahd he muf 
have confidered it as politic to combine literary 
with {cientific inftruction. The profpe€ of 
this dduble advantage, might perhaps; from 
time tø time; bring him .a few additional 
hearers ; ; but whatever was the abfolute or 
f 3 comparative 
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comparative merit of the theory he taught, 
his feats, I fear, were feldom crowded. 

The introductory lecture, if my memory is 
accurate, was intended to imprefs upon his au- 
dience a fenfe of the importance of the lec- 
turer's difcoveries ; its effect was rather to 
render him ridiculous. The dread of pain.and 
death eafily perfuade us that improvements in 
medicine are more beneficial than in any other 
art ; but when.a man afferts the fuperior utility 
of his difcoveries to thofe of Newton, he will 
with difficulty avoid the appearance of affert- 
ing the fuperiority of his talents. .The lec- 
turer, in his cooler moments, would have 
been fenfible that lofty claims produce only 
laughter or refiftance. But his imagination 
eafily kindled; he was thrown off his guard, 
and he ftrongly expreffed what he fervently 
believed. He ufually proceeded to open his 
fyftem with animation ; but he did not al- 
ways perfevere with the fame. fpirit.. He 
was apt, as he advanced, to fail in punctuality 
of attendance. As the mafter’s ardour abated, 
flacknefs ftole upon the pupils ; fo that his 
courfes not very unfrequently, I -believe, 
Shared the fate of Butler’s me of the bear 


and 


- r- 
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and fiddle. The numerous inaccuracies With 
which, in .fpite of the remonftrances of ‘his 
well-wifhers, he fuffered both editions of his 
Elements to pafs through the prefs evince 
his negligence in thofe concerns which might 
be fuppofed to lie neareft his heart. 

_-His voice was in general hoarfe and almoft 
croaking, but “ when he became animated; 
“he had fine cadences and pleafing tones, 
* which took off all the uncouthne(s of his 
“ accent and his manner.’ 

One of his pupils informs me that when he 
found himfelf languid, he fometimes placed 
a bottle of whifky in one hand, and a phial 
of laudanum on the other ; and that, before 
he began his lecture, he would take forty 
or fifty drops of laudanum in a glafs of 
whifky ; repeating the dofe four or five times: 
during the lecture. Between the effects of 
thefe ftimulants and voluntary exertion, he 
foon waxed warm, and by degrees his imagi- 
nation was exalted into phrenzy. 

‘The fubjoined quotation fhews that he 
fometimes endeavoured to enforce his tenets 
in a’manner not very ufual; conceiving it 
_Jay-in his power to remove certain objections 

: f4 deducible 
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dedycible “‘ feom the real or imagined ime 
_ “ flammation of the brain at the end of Ty- 
a‘* phus,” and « from the inflammatory part 
of the gout,” he called together a party of 
his confidential pupils, 
‘¢ He had brought on a flight ft of the gous 
“ by unufual exercife in walking. This was 
‘t an opportunity for making an experiment 
* which was tọ decide the whole controverfy. 
“A perfon called for him before dinner, 
« who was in a way of bufinefs that Jed him. 
tto drink in the morning; he expeéied a 
¢s glafs from him and was gratified. The 
¢¢ Door for a reafon that the reader mui 
& perceive, collected halfa dozen of his prine 
“ cipal pupils to dinner, and drank then tilk 
* he only, in confequence of what he had 
€ taken before, was confiderably affected. 
“s He told them he had planned fame degree 
‘of intoxication in order ta explain many 
« inflammations, which were univerfally un- 
« derftood to be accompanied with, or te de- 
& pend upon, phlogiftic diathefis. Before 
“ the application of the ftimulus we fpeak 
%.of, he had not been able to put his inflamed 
“foot to the ground, but had fupported. 
s himfelf 
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“.himfelf in any little motion that he chofe 
“ to make through the houfe, by his found . 
‘extremity, affifted by the ufe of his ftaff; 
“but before he difmiffed his company, he 


- « recovered the perfect ufe of his affected 


deg (4)? 7 
A few words will deiade the tenor. of 


` this unfortunate man’s life, till his removal 


from Scotland. He was fo reduced in his 
circumftances as to be committed to prifon 
for debt, where his pupils attended his lec- 
tures. In the abufe of intoxicating liquors 
he obferyed no moderation. In 1775 Mr. 
Wait found him drinking water only. His 
fituation, about that time, would haye roufed 
almoft any man to a ftruggle with this de- 
ftructive habit. His preface difclofes the 
reafon of his fobriety. Finding the gout re- 
turn with feverity, after fome perfeverance in 
this experiment of abftemioufnefs, he returned 
to the bottle, and never afterwards relin- 


quifhed it. 
His profpect: of maintaining himfelf by 


teaching medicine at Edinburgh becoming 
every year worfe ; he at length carried into . 


tt) Enquiry, p. 134. , 
execution 
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execution a defign which he had long medi- 
tated, and to which he had received fomė 
encouragement. In 1786, therefore, he 
embarked’ for London, bearing in mind 
moft probably, if he did not utter, Scipio’s 
exclamation againft the ingratitude of his 
country. ‘ Immediately on his arrival, an in- 
cident: befel him which I have heard Mr. 
Murray, the bookfeller of Fleet-ftreet, relate 
in proof of his fimplicity. The peculiarity 
of his-appearance, as he moved along—a fhort 
{quare figure with an air of dignity, in a 
black fuit which heightened the {carlet of 
his cheeks and nofe—fixed the attention of 
fome gentlemen in the ftreet. They addreffed 
him in the dialect of his country ; his heart, 


' heavy asit muft have been from the precariouf- 


nefs of his: fituation, and diftance from his 
accuftomed haunts, expanded at thefe agtee- 
able founds. A converfation enfued, and the 
parties, by common confent, adjourned to'a 
tavern. Here the ftranger was kindly wd- 


comed to town; and after the glafs had cir- 


culated for a time, fomething was propofed 
by way of fober amufement—a game at cards, 


or whatever the Doctor might prefer. The 
= Doctor 
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Do&or had been too civilly ‘treated to demur; 
but his purfe was: fcantily furnifhed, and it 
was. neceflary to quit his new friends in 
{earch of a fupply. Mr. Murray was the 
perfon to whom he had recourfe ;. the reader 
will not wonder that his interference fhould | 
“have fpoiled the adventure. 
A London fharper of another denomina 
‘tion afterwards tried to make advantage by the 
Doćtor. This was an ingenious fpeculator in 
public medicines. Hethought a compofition of 
the moft powerful ftimulants might:have a run; 
under the title of Dr. Brown’s exciting pill; 
and for the privilege of his name offered him 
a fum in hand by no means contemptible, as 
well.as a fhare of the contingent profits: 
Poor Brown, needy as he was, fpurned at the - 


propofal. - tyr 


It is eafy to anticipate the emin of my 
tale. Change.of refidence wrought no change 
of conduct. Some of his friends were dif~ 
gufted by thofe habits which repetition had 
_unalterably fixed. In ditating Brown’s refo~ 


lutions, pride had always ‘its fhare: Cullen, s 


who never mentioned his abilities: without — 
praife, ufed to add, that his temper rendered 
it 
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“at difficult to deal with him. At the prefenb 


period I have been told, and I can eafily be- 
lieve, thathe was mote impracticable than ever. 
He fpoke in fanguine terms of the proba- 
bility that his fyftem would become at length 
triumphant; but whatever he faid or imagined, 
he effected little. He attempted to open, but 
never, I understand, completed a courfe of lec- 
tures in London. In 178% he publifhed, with- 
out his name, thofe ‘* Obfervations,” from 
which I have already borrowed a paffage. He 
could not in reafonexpect to find a cordial wel- 
come among his brethren in England. Publie 


= opinion can alone awe the body of eftablifhed 


phyficians in any country into toleration of 
jnnovators ; and knowledge on this fubject 
was too little diffufed for publie opinion 


_ to operate with effect in his favour. Theft 


s“ Obfervations” were therefore properly in- 
tended for general perufal; but the authof 
was extremely defective in the talent of ren- 
dering fcience popular. Nor was he patient 
er rich enough to wait fot the. beneficiäl cohn- 
fequences that might have refulted, if he 
could have rendered his do@tine a fubject of 


wniverfal curiofity. 
- He 
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He perfiftéd: in his old irregularities foe 
fome time, meditating great defigns, with - 
expectations not lefs ardent tħan if the fpring 
of life, in all its bloom. of hope, had! been 
opening before him. At length, om tho 
feventh of October, 1788, when he was about 
fifty-two. years. of age, he was feized: with a 
fatal: fit of apoplexy. He died, if Bary not 
mifinformed, in the night, having {wallowed 
as he. went to-bed: a: very: large dofe of laudam 
num; a. fpecies: of dram to which he had, 
indeed, been long addicted. He was at this 
time about to begin a courfe: of: lectures. B 
am affured by one who had feon: him. the 
avening preceding his death, that his-appear=. 
ance did not betray any, tokens. of. diftrefs:;. 
nor- was. it- apparent: that: his- conftitution 
had run much into-decay nge his: i 
from Scotland. 

When Cullen, two years afterwards, died? 
in embarraffed’citeumftances, hiş friends ob- 
tained: public aid. for his family:, Brown? 
deftitute:- widow and -children-were faved from: 
diftrefs by private beneficences but it. cany 
not be expected that the contributions; raifod: 

for 
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for that purpofe, fhould have proved fufficient 
for their permanent fuppart. - 

Dr. Brown’s family has been already men- 
tioned as numerous: he left two fons and 
four daughters. His eldeft fon is now ftudy- 
. ing. medicine at Edinburgh, where he has 
experienced great liberality from the profef- 
fors and the focieties of ftudents. His talents 
will, I hope, meet with amore adequate com- 
penfation than thofe of his unfortunate father. 
_ In the recital of this fcanty information, 
my own fentiments have fluctuated fo much 
that. I am doubtful whether I have pre- 
ferved impartiality, or fhall appear confiftent 
in the diftribution of pity, ridicule, cenfure, 
_ and applaufe, among the incidents of Brown’s © 
life. Yet the peculiarities by which he was 
diftinguifhed, appear obvious enough. He 
was endowed with uncommon fufceptibility 
to impreffions. By whatever object they 
were touched, the fprings of his nature 
bent deeply inwards; but they imme- 
diately rebounded with equal energy. This 
quality is the. foundation of all moral and 
intellectual MPRI} but, unhappily, the 

{trong 
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flrong feelings and bold refolutions of Brown 
were not improved into fteady principles. 
He never feems to have taken pains to, form 
a fy ftem, of conduct advantageous to himfelf, 
and juft towards athers. As foon as he loft 
the controul of fuperftition, his high fpirits 
hurried him into the moft intemperate ex- 
ceffes ; and, at a later period, his actions can 
only be regarded as the plunges of defpair. — 
The tendernefs with which his cordiality in- 
{pired thofe who knew him formerly, I could 
demonftrate by a variety of teftimonies.. By 
a writer already quoted, he is ftyled “a man 
“of infinite goodnefs of heart (z).’’ Dr. 


= §— concludes his communication with 


thefe expreffions: “ He was pofleffed of a 
“ oreat mind that fupported him in the midft 
“of all his diftreffes. He.defpifed riches ; 
“ detefted every thing bafe, and poffeffed fuch 
“opennefs of heart as. to be liable to be 
“ taken in by every knave. He undoubted- 
ly committed an error, which has often been 
productive « of fatal confequences to perfons ac- 
cuftomed to {cientific fpeculation. He gave 


(n) Analyt. Rev. See above. 
mankind 
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mankind credit for a more fincere regard for 
truth, and an higher fenfe of its importance, 
than they have entertained iw any age. He 
imagined, perhaps, that Plato’s fally con- 
eerning Virtue was applicable to Science. He 
therefore utterly neglected thofe arts by whictr 
the imagination is captivated ; and trufting to 
their intrinfic value, bluntly challenged ac- 
ceptance for his opinions. | 
Cicero’ and Bacon were his favourite 
authors; in his elaborate compofitions he 
imitated the Roman orator with affectation ; 
and it muft be confeffed, that by taking ad- 
vantage of the penury and want of precifion, 
which Lucretius and Cicero fo loudly 
jament, he has fucceeded to his utmoft 
wifhes in conftruCting a ftyle of claffical 
obfcurity. He could, however, write 
otherwife, and unite at will perfpicuity with 
purity. This may be afcertained by examin- 
ing the differtations, which he furnifhed, at 
leat, with their Latin garb. Several are 
preferved in a well-known collection (o); _ 


(0) See Thefaurus Medicus, iii, and iv. Edinburgh, 


1785. 
but 


, 
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but for. an obvious reafon I muft leave it to . 
the curious reader to difcover, by private en- 
quiry, which were compofed by Brown. 
Bacon he admired not only for his mafterly 
furvey of univerfal fcience, but likewife, as 
Dr. Macdonnel acutely conjectures, becaufe 
that great author appeared to countenance 
him in the difrefpe@t with which he treated 
his predeceffors.—He had little medical eru- 
dition. At firft he probably read more than 
ordinary ftudents; but after he had con- | 
ftructed his theory, he feldom perufed or 
confulted any medical author. He was im- 
patient when any difficulty was ftarted which 
he did not fee clearly how to folve(p): nor 
would he ever acknowledge any exception to 
his principles. An argument againtt his fun- 
damental propofitions, which I had men- 
tioned in converfation to a favourite pupil, 
was communicated one evening, to the mafter 
in my prefence, a little before the hour of 
leure. He faid little in reply at the mo- 
ment. But it appeared that the objection 
worked upon his mind; in the courfe of his 


(?) Dr. Macdonnel, 
YOL. I. g  Jeéture 
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lecture he waxed unexpectedly warm; and ať 
laft, addreffed himfelf particularly to tite pupil 
who had ftated the objection. He did not | 
attempt to expofe its futility, as might eafily 
have been done ; but, exhorting him to fuffer 
no infinuations to divert his attention from 
the doctrine, he proceeded to deliver againft- 
the exercife of the underftanding, a diffuafive 
that might have done credit to the pulpit. 
The, Obfervations, and the Elements of 
Medicine, are all the productions which he 
avowed. But there prevailed a fufpicions 
and it has been publickly mentioned (¢), that- 
he was the author of the Enquiry, publifhed 
in the name of Dr. Jones. By his moft con- 
fidential difciples I have been affured, that 
they never heard him drop an hint of having 
affifted in its compofition. In manner it cér- 
tainly bears a ftrong refemblance to the 
‘© Obfervations ;” there are, befides, as the 
reader may obferve in my quotations, forms 
of expreffion peculiar to Scotland; but the 
profeffed author may be faid to have derived 
the one from his preceptor, and the other 


{7) Dr. Duncan’3 Letter, p. 25. 
from 
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from the country in which he refided.—This 
book, we are told, was compofed as fpeedily 
as it could have been tranfcribed by an 
ordinary hand. It is unqueftionably ill ara 
ranged, tedious, uncouth, arrogant, and illi- 
~ beral; yet it contains paffages prefenting juftes 
views of medicine than I remember to have 
elfewhere feen, and conceived in the genuine 
{pirit of Bacon. 

He defigned a Latin dnan treatife of 
morality on philofophical principles (r)— 
Elementa Morums but he never, perhaps, 
committed any portion of fuch a work to 
paper. We may fairly prefume that it would 
have been original, luminous, and profound. 
And fince no man, not deeply fkilled in fuch 
knowledge, as phyficians fhould poffefs, will 
ever trace back human ations and paffions, 
along their winding courfe, to the foun- . 
tain head, the failure of Brown’s defign may 
be regretted as an heavy lofs to literature. _ 


Having received a little additional infor- 
mation, too late for infertion in the proper 
place, I annex it here. To Mr. Wait's account 

(r) Dr. Macdonnel. 
g 2 = 
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of his quicknefs in maftering languages, it 
may be added, *‘ that Brown difplayed a genius 
‘* for literature far fuperior to any fcholar that 
“ had ever been under the care of Mr. Cruik- 
“ fhanks. In the courfe of two years, he 
“ could read all the Latin claffics with the 
‘* utmoft facility; in the Greek language, he © 
s“ made the fame remarkable proficiency.” 
This intelligence comes from Dr. S 
who likewife mentions the aftonifhing power 
of his memory, and adds, that he firft went 
to Dunfe {chool in 1751, when he muft have 
been above fourteen years of age. The fact 
is remarkable, as he does not appear to have 
been before inftructed in the rudiments of the 
learned languages. The fame gentleman con- 
firms my account of the motives of his ftre- 
nuous application. ‘ The leading members 
“of the feceding congregation at Duns, to 
‘‘ which his parents belonged, were ftruck 
‘* with the proofs of capacity he manifefted at, 
‘* the country-{chool, where he learned read- 
“ ing and writing; they encouraged him to 
‘** go to the grammar-fchool, that he might 
“ be afterwards educated as one of their 


« minifters, expecting he would greatly con- 
** tribute 
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“tribute to the promotion of their particular 
“ interet.” —— | 

I have pleafure in recording that, by advice 
of the friend who brought him the firft thefis 
to tranflate, he addreffed a Latin letter, to | 
the late excellent Alexander Monro, then pro- 
feffor of anatomy at Edinburgh, requefting 
gratuitous admiffion to his lectures. Having 
fucceeded in this inftance, he applied in the 
fame manner to the other medical profef- 
fors.——~ | 

His intercourfe with Cullen forms the moft 
curious part of Brown’s hiftory. The fol- 
lowing memorandum includes his reafons for 
diffatisfation with his patron, as they were 
afligned foon after the feparation to a perfon 
who acknowledged his talents, without being 
a partizan in his difputes, or a follower of 
his doctrines. —“ They lived upon the ftricteft 
intimacy for many years; and Brown could 
© call for a bottle of wine in Cullen’s houfe, 
“ when he pleafed. During all that time no 
‘ man in Brown’s company could contradict 
“ any of Cullen’s opinions without danger of 
* offending him. After the quarrel, he faid 

‘s Cullen had promifed him his intereft for 
f | p: 6 the 
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e the firft vacant chair in the college; but 
«« when the late Dr. Gregory died, inftead of 
« ufing his intereft in Brown’s favour, he did 
s the reverfe—that, to try him further, Brown 
«& petitioned for admiffion into the philofo- 
“ phical fociety, but was rejected through 
s Cullen’s means.” Here only one fide of 
the queftion is fhewn: and the reprefentation 
comes from a man of impetuous paffions, 
who, to obtain our ful] confidence, fhould 
either have been lefs violent in defending or 
in oppofing Cullen.—Complaints of difap- 
pointed expectations are ftill more common 
in the intercourfe of patronage, than of faith- 
Jefs vows in that of gallantry ; this happens, 
I fuppofe, becaufe offers and premifes are ex- 
tracted from 4armie/s expreffions, by which 
perfons who amufe themfelves with gallantry 
and patronage, do not intend to convey any 
particular meaning. 


OF 
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OF Dr. BROWN’s PRIVATE 
PRACTICE. 


TO fome readers it may appear ftrange 
that I fhould have finifhed the life of a phyfi- 
cian, who caufed fo great an uproar in the 
medical world, without more particular notice 
of his private practices Ienquired with fome 
folicitude, but in vain, whether during the 
long period of his ftudies he was peculiarly 
obfervant of difeafes. One circumftance [I 
have lately learned ; and it will furprize thofe 
who believe him to have inculcated contempt 
for the fciences auxiliary to medicine: my 
authority however is unqueftionable. The 
feafon before he became an independent lecs 
` turer, he was induftrious to acquire more 
minute anatomical knowledge than he had 
gained by attendance on the public lectures ; 
and for fome time attended a private inftruc- 
tor at five o’clock in the morning, and con- 
tinued with him for two hours; botanical 

g4 < informa- 
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information was added, on thefe occafions, 
to the anatomical. He had formerly been 
advifed by Cullen to qualify himfelf for 
_ giving demontftrations in anatomy. Nothing 
could be imagined fo entirely repugnant to 
his turn of mind ; no wonder, therefore, the 
advice was not followed. 

Brown fomewhere condefcends to fpeak of 
his own “ very large practice ;” but this is a 
compliment which every medical writer ap- 
parently thinks that ufage juftifies him in 
paying ta himfelf. 

l remember to have heard of an houfe at 
Edinburgh, which the Brunonians opened for 
the reception of poor patients; probably 
they were not able to procure funds for its 
permanent fupport. ‘The founder of the fect 
was, I believe, feldom confulted but in cafes 
given up as hopelefs ; and he was then apt to 
{peak with imprudent confidence. Accord- 
ing to Dr. S——, “his with to ride in his 
‘* carriage would, in all probability, have 
“ been gratified, had it not been prevented 
« by his fudden death afterwards in Lon- 
s don.” If this furmife is founded upon any 


seal tokens of approaching profperity, I could 
with 


PRIVATE PRACTICE. *cy 
wifh they had been affigned. For Brown 


went to London with no favourable omens; 
every extraneous circumftance was againft 
him, and what elfe could avail him ina place, 
where it is well known tol men of obfervation, 
that fuccefs has feldom been in proportion 
to merit? Dr. Jounson, who muft have 
witneffed phyfician after phyfician carrying 
away the prize of public favour from compe- 
titors, far fuperior in particular fkill and 
general abilities, declares that “in a great 
city medical reputation is, for the moft 
“ part, totally cafual.” < By an acute ob- 
‘* ferver,” he fubjoins, ‘* who had looked on 
“ the tranfactions of the medical world for 
“ half a century, a very curious book might 
“ be written on the fortune of phyficians.” 
The idea appears to me fo happy that I fhall 

venture to profecute it through a few pages. 
Such a book, with a due extenfion of the 
plan, would afford opportunities for difplaying 
profeffional fcience, wit, knowledge of: the 
world, and benevolence. For if it be true 
that many have been received in the name of 
the goddefs of health, who were, in reality, 
not the leaft a@ive among the minifters of 
2 o d i death, 
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death, the miftake deferves to be cleared up; 
and a proper explanation would be better 
than ‘‘ curious ;” it would not only teach how 
fome members of the faculty have contrived 
to retain a privilege which the priefthood 
has loft, but furnifh I know not how much 
ufeful inftru&tion befides, 
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On the moft fuperficial enquiry, it would — 
be manifeft that #45 man profpered becaufe 
he had been of a eertain univerfity ; another, 
merely becaufe he belonged to a particular 
fet; a third, becaufe he happened to be 
in the way of procuring a recommendation 
to fome leader in politics or fafhion. A 
great number would be feen to have fuc- 
ceeded in life for the fame reafon pro- 
cifely that Falftaff {ucceeds upon the ftage. 
Few analyfe their fenfations, and the firft ime 
preffion made by thefe adventurers was pleas 
fing. As faras the dramatic perfonage is cone 
cerned, the reafon is unqueftionable, but it by 
no means applies fo happily to the other cafe. 
The qualities producing the happy impreffion, 
haye, in truth, frequently borne no nearer 

qrelation | 
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a relation to profeffional merit, than Falftaff’s 
pleafantry to folid worth of character ; ing 
variety of inftances, they have been no other 
than fymmetry of features or foftnefs of ade 


drefs. 


It is calamitous enough for individuals, 
labouring under difeafe, to fall into bad or 
indifferent hands ; but when the caprice of 
fortune elevates her worthlefs favourites to 
the firt eminence in fo important a psofeffion 
as medicine, a more entenfive injury is done 
to fociety than we fhould at firft imagine. To 
calculate its amount requires a great deal of 
thought. Befide the mifchief they perpe- 
trate with their own hands, thefe intruders 
occupy the ftation due (if the general welfare 
js to fettle the precedence), to phyfisians of 
enlarged views, whe would make a beneficial 
ufe of its advantages, and impel the defective 
art on towards perfection. Is an example 
neceflary to enable you to conceive what might 
be effected by the powerful influence of mee 
dical men, enjoying the confidence of the 
great? A number may be given, but one 
will fuffice; and it is the better for its fime 


plicity. We have not ebfervations from. 
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which we can certainly deduce the difference, 
in point of efficacy, between certain warm 
medicinal fprings and common water, heated 
to the.fame temperature. The problem, 
merely for its curiofity, deferves to be 
folved ; and it happens to be peculiarly in- 


terefting to that order, from which do¢tors in 
vogue receive their ampleft gratuities. They 
have fhewn little anxiety for the removalof this 


difficulty, either fortheir own direction in prac- 
tice, or by way of return to their benefactors. 
They will too often, I fear, be found 


to have been worfe than inattentive to the 


advancement of their art; and to have 
difcouraged ufeful inveftigations by infinua- 
tion, if not by direct oppofition. Pride 
and avarice will always combine to render a 
profperous adventurer in medicine, whofe 
views are narrow, jealous of improvements 
and hoftile to improvers. The internal mo- 
nitor whifpers that it was not by knowledge 


-= he rofe, but by knowledge he may fink. It _ 
is therefore the conftant expedient of dull- 


nefs to perfuade the world that men of genius 


are deficient in judgment; though it be cer- 


tain-that the very perfons who have been moft 


remarkable for devifing new means of relieving 


diftrefs 
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diftrefs and removing uncertainty, have alfo 
been the moft acute in difcerning the real re- 
lations of things. Still, however, the old way 
is judged the /afef, and crafty mediocrity 
treafures up the fpoils of the credulous and 
the rich. 

It is poffible to meafure the number. of de- 
grees by which medicine is more imperfect 
than it would have been if the public was 
not fo liable to mifplace its confidence, and 
had not actually fo often mifplaced it. For 
this purpofe, our enquirer, I apprehend, will 
find in the progrefs of a kindred art, a ftandard 
of eafy application. Let it be fuppofed that 
a fucceffion of men of fpecious carriage and 
mean talents had flourifhed for a century paft, 
in the place of our great improvers of fur- 
gery. Then good part of their difcoveries 
would have been loft, for we cannot believé — 
that, under difcouragement, and with inferior 
opportunities, Pott, Hunter, and their prede- 
ceffors could have rendered equal fervices to 
humanity. Of thefe fervices a concife but clear 
account fhould be given; the fame feru- 
tiny fhould then be extended to the labours of 
the phyficians that have flourifhed during the 

fame 
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fame period; it may begin with Radcliffe, 

and be carried down to our own times. Thus 

ordinary readers would be put in a condition 
l to judge how far it betrays a {pirit of wanton 
difparagement, to affirm that a phyfician ina 
great city, “ is the mere plaything of for- 
“ tune, they that employ him, not knowing 
s his excellence, nor they that reject him, his 
« deficience (s);” thefe affertions, if they be 
well-founded, inevitably lead to a conclufion 
more important than fatisfactory, for howe 
ever we may be ftartled, we mutt infer that 
the greateft repute in medicine affords fearce the 
Lightep prefumpeion of fuperior frilfulneft. 

Of the fortunate fons of Efculapius, feveral 
have been. wary enough not to expofe them- 
felves to criticifm; in moft cafes, however, 
we bave memorials fufficient to guide ous 
judgment ; fome have left written. documents 
of their powers ; here the proportion between 
reputation and ability can be eftimated with 
great precifion. 

Cenfidering that his enquiry can be ufeful 
oaly by inculcating falutary circumfpeQioms 


(s) Johnfon’s Life of Akenfide, 
| our 
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our authot fhould not be deterred by the firft 
fentiments of repugnance which the attack 
would excite in many minds, nor by the re- 
fpe& due to his virtues, from examining the 
title of the celebrated Fothergill to prefent 
confidence, or pofthumous reputation. He 
fhould infift the more on this decifive ezam- 
ple, becaufe Fothergill really appears to have 
done his beft towards improving the art that 
enriched him; and becaufe it would be diffi- 
cult to prove that any among his equals in 
popularity, have performed, or could have 
performed greater things. How far he exe 
celled in fagacity of difcrimination, or fer- 
tility of refources, would be eafily fhewn by 
an impartial furvey of his works; and little 
doubt would remain whether his patients 
gyould have fuftained much difadvantage, or 
our prefent ftock of information much dimi- 
nition, if any well-meaning man of plain 
fenfe had moved in his {phere. if the fmalleft 
f{cruple fhould be left, there exifts a piece of 
evidence which it may be the more difficult 
to refift, as it comes from the mouth of the 
worthy Doctor himfelf. Fothergill and 
ethers, have been heard by Dr. G. Fordyce, 


to 
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“ to ftate in a ferious harangue, their in{pira- 
“ tion, not only in the knowledge of difeafes 
‘‘ without enquiring into their external ap- 
“ pearances, but in making prefcriptions to 
« flow from their pen, without any previous 
“ compofition in their mind; not in com- 
“ pliance with the prejudices of their patients, 
“ but from their own belief (¢).” 

= From fuch a comparative eftimate, the 
chief reafon why furgery has fo far diftanced 
medicine, would appear. Should it be faid 
that furgery muft, from its nature, have out- 
{tripped medicine, as mechanical philofophy 
neceffarily attained fome degree of perfection 
before chemiftry, the juftnefs of the obferva- 
tion may be acknowledged. But after a 
liberal allowance for this caufe of inequality, 
the author of the Inveftigation would find a far 
more powerful caufe neceflary to account for 
the whole effet.—He might corroborate his 
inference by an enumeration of the improve- 
ments actually made in medicine ; from which 
it would be evident that they have been princi- 
pally. owing to perfons enjoying moderat: 
reputation in the country. : 


(2) Fordyce on Fever, p. 160. 


Objections 
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Objections will occur to hafty reafoners'; 
and thefe the author muft take care to obe 
viate. ‘* A phyfician of great eminence may 
‘ bé too bufy to write; he may, alfo, be 
“ highly ufeful in his generation . without 
s leaving any traces of his fkill behind.” He 
could not, however, well be more bufy than 


feveral of the moft eminent furgeons, who 


have found time to write extenfive treatifes $ 


moreover, his practice and converfation, with- _ 


out the aid of his pen, would fo widely 


fpread the knowledge of his difcoveries, that - 


the patients of every village apothecary would 
have caufe to blefs the London luminary oi 
phytic. 
The anfwer to thefe objections affords a 


- criterion, by which we fhall be as little liable 


to be deceived, as when we judge of the 
value of a fruit-tree by its produce. Ifa phy- 


fictan bas attained to great eminence without 


having made fome afignable improvement in 
phyfc, if he has neither executed nor promoted 
any defigns, tending to this end, he may be 


Safely fet down as the narrow-minded creature 


of artifice, or the fpoiled child of chance. In 
an age where every incident is brought 


VoL. I. fh within 


gatas 
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within reach of every eye, we may with 
perfect fafety apply to: perfonages fo con- 
{picuous the maxim of the {choolmen, that 
s what does not appear, is to be reputed not 
to exift.” 

The work in queftion doubtlefs requires 
courage as well as other valuable qualities ; 
yet the author, if I do not miftake, would 
incur lefs danger at prefent than at any pre- 
ceding period. The poffeffors of furrepti- 
tious or accidental fame, would infallibly 
join in crying or hunting him down, and by 
figns of alarm bear witnefs to the merit of 
the production.” But I have reafon to believe 
that the combination would fail in bringing 
it into total difcredit. Some progrefs has 
been made in arranging the peculiar proper- 
ties of animated nature, and in recommending 
to mankind the knowledge of themfelves. A 
feries of propofitions, expreffed in intelligi- 
ble language, and capable of comparifon with 
appearances, has been formed. Thefe pro- 
pofitions, which occur principally in the 
writings of Dr. Brown, Mr. Hunter, and the 
author of Zoonomia, may be regarded as the 
foundation of a new {cience, not lefs generally 

| interefting 
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interefting than any of the preceding: for it 
would be difficult to affign a reafon why the 
celeftial motions, the working of machines, 
er chymical phenomena, fhould be objects of 
liberal curiofity ; to the exclufion of the effeéts 
produced by the principle of life. Onereafon, - 
of which the force will not be eafily eluded, 
may be affigned in behalf of the latter ftudy. 
“It directly tends to promote the well-being, 
and prolong the exiftence, of the ftudent. 
The time therefore cannot be far diftant, 
when inftru@ion concerning the caufes of 
health and difeafe will be acknowledged to 
form a neceffary part of all rational educa- 
tion;. and the nearer we approach to this 
period, with lefs hazard may the analyfis pro- 
pofed by Johnfon, with the plan fo enlarged, 
and the purpofe fo ennobled, be executed. 
There is, ftill, an addition which, in my 

opinion, would contribute fomewhat to pre- 


-cifion, and fomewhat to fecure the fick 


again{t the danger of medical flaughter. This 
appendix I fhould call JaTRrotocia, a de- 


| nomination from which the learned reader 


may infer, that I have in view. fome fuch 


| appncation of the Linnzan method to Phyfi- 


h 2 cians 
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cians, as Baron Born has exemplified in his 
elaffification of Monks.. 

If thofe affemblages of human animals, 
that conftitute political focieties, were arranged 
according to the nature of their occupations, 
one clafs would confift of individuals, depend- 
ing for their fupport upon opinion. This 
clafs, being provided with a name of Greek 
origin, might be eafily fplit into orders ; o: 
thefe orders the medical tribe would. make 
one. We have the order broken into geneta 
ready to our hands: of the diftribution into 
fpecies (which is more difficult) a fpecimen 
is f{ubjoined.—Our writer’s prefent concern is 
only with the genus—Doétor of Phyfic. This 
genus we may fubdivide into fections, or 
groups; as Linnæus fometimes manages with 
genera, comprehending a number of {pecies. 


SECT. I. 


Doctors as defrous, at leaf, of doing good and 
extending knowledge, as of amaffing wealth. 


1. The philanthropic Doctor, D. equally 
fenfible of the importance and imperfection 
of medicine; compares the phenomena of 
health and difeafe with unwearied affiduity, 

that 


~ o 
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that he may form a‘ juft arrangement of the 
actions of life, perfuaded that this is the only 


fure guide in ‘medical practice ; cautioufly 
tries new remedies, and abides by the beft; 


beats the coverts’ of fcience, that he may. 
himfelf ftart fomething ufeful; is humane in 
his conduct, not fo much from fudden im-. 


pulfes of the paffion of pity, as from a fettled 


conviction of the mifery prevailing among 
mankind. Se. 
Var. œ. The thy philanth. D. fick with 
difguft at the manceuvres of his intriguing 
brethren, runs into the oppofite extreme, and 
keeps too clofely retired from public notice. 
Var. 8. The renegado phil. D. poffeffing 
activity of mind and integrity of principles ; 


_ relinquifhes the practice of phyfic, partly for 


the fame reafon as Var. æ. and partly from 

diffatisfaction with its helplefs ftate ; applies 

his talents to literature or {cience. . 

_ Obf: 1. Several of the greateft acceffions to 

human knowledge are owing to this fecond — 

variety. | 

_ Obf: 2. A careful examination and com- 

parifon of thefe two varieties, with fome of 

the fucceeding fpecies, will elucidate the na- 
| h 3 ture 
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ture of thofe phyficians, that have ufually had 
great cal vogue. 

More frequent than formerly—not apt to 
flourifh in great cities—otherwife not con- 
fined to any particular fituation. As felf-love 
grows more enlightened, the more coms 
mon will this fp. of D. become, till it fup- 
plants all the others: man being an animal 
lefs liable to be duped as his ignorance de- 
creafes. : 


SECT. II. 


D. Mere collectors of fees, regardlefs of 
medical fcience, given to artifice and intrigue, 
each fpecies after its own manner. 

3. The bullying Doctor, D. 

—— Inexorabilis, acer 
looks big, ftruts, fwaggers, fwears. 

Obf: Surgeons, in our times, more fre- 
quently bear thefe marks. According to a 
moft acute contemporary author, the famous 
RADCLIFFE was a compleat fpecimen of the 
bullying D. “ With fmall fkill in phyfic, 
‘* and hardly any learning, he got into prac- 
“tice by vile arts—He would negle@ a 
“ nobleman that gave exorbitant fees; and 
to heighten the infult by contrat ‘at the 

«*« fame 
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fame time carefully attend a fervant or 


“ mean perfon for nothing-he was furly 
“ and morofe; treated his patients like dogs 
“s extended his infolence even to the Royal 
“ Family—fcorned to confult with his betters 
“ on what emergency foever; looked down 
with contempt on the moft deferving of his 
“ profeffion, and never would confer with any 
“ phyfician who would not pay homage to 
“ his fuperior genius; creep to his humour, 
“ and never approach him but with the flavith 
“ obfequioufnefs of a court flatterer.” 

3. The bacchanalian Doctor. D. given to 
fottifhnefs, if not to drunkennefs—generally 
fomewhat of the Bully. 

4. The folemn Doctor. D. with garb,. 
voice, geftures, and equipage, contrived to 
overawe weak imaginations, and hide the 
futility of his art. | 

Obf: 1. D. of this remarkable fpecies firft 
practifed phyfic with pomp: they invented 
or borrowed from the other profeffions thofe 
barbarous habiliments, of which ridicule has 
but lately {tripped phyficians, In times, when 


_ an huge wig, or a flowing gown, could more 


effectually command refpeét than found mora- 
h 4 lity, 
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lity, fubftantial juftice, or ufeful fkill, the 
{tratagem fucceeded to admiration. 

Of. 2. D. of this fpecies, when a pretext 
offers, {peak oftentatioufly of their experience 
—never fufpecting any of their hearers may 
know that there are underftandings which 
multiplicity of appearances ferves but to cone 
found. | 

5. The club-hunting Doc Tor. D. frequent- 
ing the crowded haunts of men; pufhing 
himfelf forward, faluting all he knows, and 
all who will know him; talking much and 
loud. : 

Obf: In England, D. of this fpecies have of 
late been frequently feen in paroxyfms of 
frantic loyalty, and of czvi/me in France. 

6. The burr Doctor. D. faftening him- 
felf upon you as tenacioufly as the heads of the 
noifome weed (centaurea calcitrapa), from 
which the trivial name of the fp. is taken, fix i 
upon your cloaths. 

Obf. Nothing in art, but the juggler’s 
addrefs in making you take what card he 
pleafes out of a pack, equals the dexterity 
with which D. of this fp. force themfelves 
on patients. 


7. The — 


` 
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9, The wheedling Doctor. D. with an 
everlafting fmişk upon his countenance—fre- 
quent at the polite end of large cities, and at 
places of fafhionable refort. | 
© Var. æ. The Adonis wheedling D. D. with 
an handfome face, joined to the wily addrefs, 
characteriftic of the fp.—flourifhes at water- 
ing places; fometimes joins to his profef- 
fion the trade of a fortune-hunter; and if 
he fucceeds, ‘* gives phyfic to the dogs.” 

Obf: 1. D. of this. fp. when moft moderate, 
prefcribe for every rich patient two draughts a 
day, and one night draught, befide pills and 
powders. Hence needlefily to fwallow nau-. 
feous drenches may be numbered among the 
curfes of wealth. 

Obf. 2, The Adonis D. has fooner or later 
a patient of note, ill of a fever or fome dif- 
eafe, that ufually terminates favourably ; in 
cafe of recovery the female bufy-bodies of 
the place, exert their fpirit of cabal in behalf 
of the wonder-working youth, and his for- 
tune is made. 

8. The cafe-coining Doctor. D. publith- 
ing forged or falfified cafes. 

Obf: ** A very fertile fource of falfe facts 
‘* has been opened for fome time paft. This 

ee 1S, | 
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‘tis, in fome young phyficians, the vanity of 
“ being the authors of obfervations which are 
‘t often too haftily made, and fometimes, per- 
** Laps, very entirely dreffed in the clofet. We 
‘‘ dare not at prefent be more particular; 
“ but the next age will difcern many inftances 
“of perhaps the direct falfehoods, and cer- 
‘* tainly the many miftakes in fact, produced 
“ in the prefent age, concerning the virtues 
“ and powers of medicines.” CuLLEN.Mater. 
Med. I. 153. 

A-kin to this flagitious abufe is the aidie 
of purchafing falfe atteflations, on oath, for 
advertifements; and what is ftill worfe in 
effect, though not in intention ; a cuftom be- 
ginning to prevail among perfons of diftinc- - 
tion—who cannot be fuppofed capable of 
difcriminating difeafes, or deciding on the 
efficacy of drugs—but who, neverthelefs, pèr- 
mit Quacks to ufe their names in teftimony 
of cures, which they /uppofe themfelves to 
have witnefled. 

9. Ihe géod-fort-of-man Doctor. D. aà 
good fort of man, armed, by fome miftake, 
with a diploma. 

Var. æ. The gofliping geod-fort-of-man D. 
fetches and carries {candal. 

Obf: 


a 
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Ob/. Varieties numerous as the hues of the 
chameleon. 

10. The Seéfarian Doctor. D. dwelling 
among his own people at firft; and by them 
often pufhed on to fpread devaftation among 
the reft of mankind. | 

Obf: Varieties manifold; each diftinguifh- 
able by the livery of its feét—one is too 
curious to be omitted. 

Var. a. {The infpired Seé#?. Doctor. D. 
believing. himfelf to be infpired with the 
knowledge of difeafes and remedies. 

In civilized countries not much mote fre- 
quent than witches. Among rude tribes, as 
among the Tartar hordes, a kindred variety is 
univerfally found. See Gmelin’s Travels. But _ 
thefe feem rather to pretend to infpiration, — 
than really to believe that their deity ferves 
them in the capacity of Prompter: and they 
conjoin the characters of prieft and conjurer 
with that of phyfician. I have not been able 
to afcertain whether our variety receives the 
afflatus, except in its medical capacity: and 
the mitacles it has wrought in this, are not 
fo perfectly authenticated, as to filence cavil- 


Jers. 
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Obf. People are now-a-days delicate in 
giving recommendations on fome occafions ; 
but the beft bred perfons make no fcruple of 
prefling a favourite phy fician or apothecary up- 
on their acquaintance. Yet one would think 
that they are nearly as competent to {peak 
to the merit of a footman, as of a prefcriber 
or compounder of drugs. Sects fometimes 
improve this propenfity into a regular fyftem 
of cabal. The deeper the hypocrify, or the 
wilder the enthufiafm of the Se&t. Doctor, 
the more eagerly will his brother-fanatics dafh 
through thick and thin to ferve him. Now, 
as belief or difbelief in certain points of theo- 
logy, has no apparent connection with {kill 
in the adminiftration of antimony, mercury, 
opium, and bark, we may deduce from this 
fact a rule which is probably as little liable 
to exception, as any that be laid down on the 
whole fubje&t. Never call in a phyfician, 
BECAUSE he is recammended by a perfon of the 
fame Sect; the more you are urged, be the more 
on your guard againft the fnare. ‘This rule 
extends to all demoniacs poffeffed by the 
corporatton-/pirit, and to all fets of perfons 


remarkably gregarious. 
r Obj. 
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` Obfervation. 

Concerning this decad of doctors, there 
remains a caution to be laid down; and that 
it may make the greater impreffion, I thall 
deliver it in the ftyle of my models, the na- 
turalifts. Notandum in toto hoc genere na- 
turam mirabiles edere lufus. It is indeed ap- 
plicable to all the fpecies; individuals being 
apt, like hybrid plants, or mule animals, to 
exhibit the marks of two ia wholly or 
in part. 


OF 


( *cxxvi ) 


OF THE BRUNONIAN DOCTRINE. 


A complete invettigation of Dr, Brown’s 
theory of living nature, with its application 
to the knowledge and treatment of difeafes, 
would, at leaft, equal the original work in 
fize; befides, if I had any inclination to 
write fuch a commentary, I fhould not con- 
fider this as the proper place for introducing 
it. I have, however, a few words to fay on 
the outlines and formation of the fyftem, I 
fhall fubjoin fome reflections to put medical 
ftudents and readers, not profeffional, in the 
way of profiting by the true principles he 
promulgated without being mifled by his 
doubtful or erroneous pofitions. 


Of Dr. Brown’s Fundamental Propofitions. 


The varied ftructure of organized beings 


it is the bufinefs of anatomy to explain. 
Confcioufnefs, affifted by common obferva- 


tion, will diftinguifh animated from inanimate 
bodies with precifion more than fufficient for 
all the ends of medicine. The caufe of gravi- 
tation has been left unexplored by all prudent 
philofophers ; and Brown, avoiding all ufelefs 
_ difquifition concerning the caufe of vitality, 
confines himfelf to the phenomena, which 

this 
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this great moving principle in nature may 
be obferved to produce. His moft general 
propofitions are eafy of comprehention. 

I, To every animated being is allotted a 
certain portion only of the quality or prin- 
ciple, on which the phenomena of life de- 
pend. This principle is denominated ExctI+ 
TABILITY. 

II. The excitability varies in different ani- 
mals, and in the fame animal at different 
times. As it is more intenfe, the animal is 
more vivacious or more fufceptible af the ac- 
tion of exciting powers. 

III. Exciting powers may be referred to 
two claffes. 1. External, as heat, food, wine, 
poifons, contagions, the blood, fecreted fluids, 
and air. 2. Internal, as the functions of the 
body itfelf, mufcular exertion, thinking, 
emotion and paffion. 

lV. Life is a forced flate; if the exciting 
powers are withdrawn, death enfues as cer- 
tainly as when the excitability is gone. 

V. The excitement may be too great, too 
{mall, or in jut meafure. 

VI. By too great excitement weaknets is in- 
duced, becaufe the excitability become defec- 
tive ; this is sndireé? debility: when the exciting 

powers 
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powers or ftimulants are withheld, weaknefs 
is induced ; ‘and this is direct debility. Here 
the excitability is in excefs. 

VII. Every power that acts on the living 
frame, is {timulant, or produces excitement 
by expending excitability. Thus, although 
a perfon, accuftomed to. animal food, may 
grow weak if he lives upon vegetables, ftill 
the vegetable diet can only be confidered 
as producing an effect, the fame in kind with 
animals, though inferior in degree. What- 
ever powers therefore, we imagine, and how- 
ever they vary from fuch as are habitually ap- 
plied to produce due excitement, they can 
only weaken the fyftem by urging it into too 
much motion, or fuffering it to fink into 
languor. 

VIIM. Excitability is feated in the medul- 
lary portion of the nerves, and in the mufcles: 
_ As foon as it is any where affected, it is im- 
mediately affected every where; nor is the 
excitement ever increafed in a part, while it is 
generally diminifhed in the fy{tem ; in other 
words, different parts can never be in oppo- 
fite {tates of excitement. 

I have already fpoken of an illuftration, 
drawn up by Mr. Chriftie froma familiar ope- 

ration, 
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ration, to facilitate the conception of Brown’s 

‘fundamental pofitions. I introduce it here 

as more likely to anfwer its purpofe than if 
feparately placed at the end of my prelimin- 

ary obfervations. <‘ Suppofe a fire to be 

“ made in a grate, filled with a kind of fuel 

“ not very combultible, and which could 

‘only be kept burning, by means of a ma- 

“ chine containing feveral tubes, placed be- 

* fore it, and conftantly pouring ftreatns of 
“air into it. Suppofe alfo a pipe to be fixed 

‘in the back of the chimney, through which 

“a conftant fupply of freth fuel was gra- 

s dually let down into the grate, to repair 

“ the wafte occafioned by the flame, kept up 

“ by the air machine.” 

“ The grate will reprefent the human 
frame ; the fue/ in it, the matter of life, the 
“ excitability of Dr. Brown and the /enforial 
“ power of Dr. Darwin ; the tube behind 
“ fupplying frefh fuel, will denote’the power 
“ of all living fyftems conftantly to regenerate 
“or reproduce excitability ; while the air 
“< machine, of feveral tubes, denotes the va- 
“ rious fimuli applied to the excitability of 
“ the body; and the fame drawn forth in 

Vox. I. i 4c confequence 
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“ confequence of that application reprefents 


“ hfe, the product of the exciting powers 
‘* acting upon the excitability.” 

“ As Dr. Brown has defined Life to be ‘‘ a 
“ forced flate,” it is fitly reprefented by a 


`“ flame, forcibly drawn forth, from fuel little 


“ difpofed to combuftion, by the conftant 
“ application of {treams of air poured into it 
“ from the different tubes of a machine. If 
“ fome of thefe tubes are fuppofed to convey 


pure or dephlogifticated air, they will de- 


“ note the higheft clafs of exciting powers, 
“ opium, mufk, camphor, fpirits, wine, to- 


** bacco, &c. the diffufible ftimuli of Dr. 
“Brown, which bring forth for a time a 


“© greater quantity of life than ufual,.as the 


.*€ blowing in of pure air into a fire will tem- 


‘* porarily draw forth an uncommon quantity 


- of flame. If others of the tubes be fup- 
“ pofed to convey common or atmofpheric ` 
“s air, they will reprefent the ordinary ex- — 
“citing powers, or ftimuli, applied to the 
.« human frame, fuch as heat, light, air, 
_“ food, drink, &c. while fuch as convey im- 


‘pure and inflammable air may be ufed to 


 “ denote what have formerly been termed 


“+ fedative 
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s fedative powers, fuch as poifons, conta- 
“ gious miafmata, foul air, &c.” . 

« The reader will now probably be at no 
s lofs to underftand the feeming paradox of 
‘s the Brunonian fyftem ; that food, drink, 
‘and all the powers applied to the body, 
‘‘ though they fupport life, yet confume it; 
‘* for he will fee, that the application of thefe 
‘* powers, though it brings forth “fe, yet at 
<< the fame time it waftes the excitability or 
<“ matter of life, juft as the air blown into the 
“ fire brings forth more flame, but waftes the 
<: fuel or matter of fire. This is conformable 
*“ to the common faying, ‘ the more a fpark 
s“ is blown, the brighter it burns, and the 
“‘ fooner it is fpent.” A Roman poet has 
“ given us, without intending it, an excellent 
“ illuftration of the Brunonian fyftem, when 
‘* he fays, | 

« Balnea, Vina, Venus, confumunt corpora noftra, 
s Sed Vitam faciunt Balnea Vina Venus.” 


« Wine, warmth, and love our vigour drain ; 
« Yet wine, warmth, love, our life fuftain.” ~ 


Or to tranflate it more literally, 


c Baths, women, wine, exhauft our frame, 
« But life itfelf is drawn from them.” 


i 2 “ Equally 
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“ Equally eafy will it be to illuftrate the. 

“ two kinds of debility, termed direc? and in- 
“ direct, which, according to Brown, are the 
“ caufe of all difeafes. If the quantity of 
‘s: ftimulus, or exciting power, is propor- 
“ tioned to the quantity of excitability, that 
« is, if no more excitement is drawn forth 
‘«* than is equal to the quantity of excitabil- 
“ ity produced, the human frame will be ina 
“< ftate of health, juft as the fire will be in a 
“ vigorous ftate, when no more air is blown 
« in, than is fufficient to confume the frefh 
“fupply of fuel conftantly poured down by 
“ the tube behind. If a fufficient quantity 
_ ‘of ftimulus is not applied, or air not blown 
“in, the excitability in the man, and the fuel 
‘< in the fire will accumulate, producing direct 
“ debility, for the man will become weak, and 
“the fire ow. Carried to a certain degree 
“ they: will occafion death to the firft, and 
‘* extinction to the laft. If again, an over 
“ proportion of {timulus be applied, or too 
‘ much air blown in, the excitability will 
s foon be wafted, and the matter of fuel al- 
“ moft {pent. Hence will arife indirec# de- 
** $:4ity, producing the fame weaknefs in the 
“ man, 
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‘© man, and lownefs in the fire as before, and 
‘* equally terminating, when carried to a 
‘* certain degree, in death and extinction,” 
s As all the difeafes of the body, accord- 
«“ ing to Dr. Brown, are occafioned by direct 
‘‘ or indirect debility, in confequence of too 
« much or too little ftimuli, fo all the defects 
“of the fire muft arife from direct or in- 
s direct lownefs, in confequence of too much 
“ or too little air blown into it. As Brown 
“ taught that one debility was never to be 
‘© cured by another, but both by the more 
‘ judicious application of ftimuli, fo will be 
‘ found the cafe in treating the defects of 
“ the fire. If the fire has become low, or 
“ the man weak. by the want of the needful 
s quantity of ftimulus, more muft be ap- 
‘* plied, but very gently at firft, and increafed 
“ by degrees, left a ftrong ftimulus applied to 
“ the accumulated excitability fhould pro- - 
‘s duce death, as in the cafe of a limb be- 
‘< numbed by cold (that is weakened by the 
“ accumulation of its excitability in confe- 
“* quence of the abftraction of the ufual 
‘* ftimulus of heat), and fuddenly held to the 
‘t fire, which.we know from experience is in 
13 “ danger 
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‘¢ danger of mortification, or as in the cafe 
“ of the fire become very low by the accu- 
“‘ mulation of the matter of fuel, when the 

feeble flame, affailed by a fudden and 
‘* ftrong blaft of air, would be overpowered 
“ and put out, inftead of being nourifhed and 
‘‘increafed. Again, if the man or the fire 
“c have been rendered indirectly weak, by the 
‘“ application of too much ftimulus, we are 
“ not fuddenly to withdraw the whole, or 
+ even a great quantity of the exciting powers 
“ or air, for then the weakened life and di- 
‘‘minifhed flame might fink entirely, but 
“ we are by little and little to diminifh the. 
s overplus of ftimulus, fo as to enable the 


“excitability, or matter of fuel, gradually to 
“recover its proper proportion. Thus a 


« man who has injured his conftitution by 
« the abufe of {piricuous liquors, is not fud- 
¢* denly to be reduced to water alone, as is the 
‘* practice of fome phyficians, but he is to be 
“treated, as the judicious Dr. Pitcairn of 
“ Edinburgh, is faid to have treated a High- 
s land chieftain, who applied to him for ad 
s“ vice in this fituation. The Doctor gave 


‘‘ him no medicines, and only exa¢ted a pro- 
‘ 66 mife 
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.  mife of him, that he would every day put 
s inas much wax into the wooden gueich out 
“ of which he drank his whifky, as would 
“ receive the impreffion of his arms. The 
“wax thus gradually accumulating, di- 
“« minifhed daily the quantity of the whifky, 
“ till the whole gueich was filled with wax, 
‘© and the chieftain was thus gradually, and 
“ without injury to his conftitution, cured 
‘* of the habit of drinking fpirits.” 

s Thefe analogies might be purfued far- 
“ther; but my object is folely to furnifh 
“ fome general ideas, to prepare the reader 
e for entering more eafily into the Brunonian 
‘* theory, which I think he will be enabled 
‘* to do after perufing what I have faid. The 
‘* great excellence of that theory, as applied 
“not only to the practice of phyfic, but to 
“ the general conduct of the health is, that it 
‘* impreffes on the mind a fenfe of the im- 
“ propriety and danger of going from one 
‘t extreme to another. The human frame 
‘is capable of enduring great varieties, if 
“ time be given it, to accomodate itfelf to 
s different ftates. All the mifchief is done 
“in the tranfition from one ftate to another. 

14 “In 
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« Ina ftateof low excitement we are notrafhly 
“ to induce a ftate of high excitement, nor 
“ when elevated to the latter, are we fuddenly 
“ to defcend to the former, but ftep by ftep, 
‘© and as one who from the top of a high 
“tower defcends to the ground. From 
“ hafty and violent changes the human 
‘© frame always fuffers, its particles are torn 
“ afunder, its organs injured, the vital prin- 
‘ciple impaired, and difeafe, often death, 
s is the inevitable confequence.” 


« I have only to add that though in this 
“ illuftration of the Brunonian Syftem (writ- 
“ten feveral years ago), I have fpoken of 
“a tube conftantly pouring in frefh fuel, be- 
‘* caufe I could not otherwife convey to the 
‘* reader a familiar idea, of the power poffef- 
“fed by all living fyftems, to renew their 
‘* excitability when exhaufted, yet it may 
‘ be proper to inform the ftudent, that Dr. 
“ Brown fuppofed every living fyftem to 
“< have received at the beginning its determi- 
*“ nate portion of excitability, and therefore, 
“ although he fpoke of the exhauftion, aug- 
“ mentation, and even renewal of excitability, 


« Ido 
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« I do not think it was his intention to in- 
« duce his pupils to think of it, as a kind of 
‘* fluid fubftance, exifting in the animal and 
‘* fubje@ to the law by which fuch fubftances 
“are governed. According to him excita- 
“ bility was an unknown /omewhat, fubje& 
“ to peculiar laws of its own, and whofe 
‘¢ different ftates we were obliged to defcribe 
s (though inaccurately) by terms borrowed 
‘* from the qualities of material fubftances.” 
| T. C.. 

IT was not unufual for Brown’s difciples 

to difagree, when they were called upon for 
a ftri interpretation of his principal tenets. 
If they be rigidly examined, they will be 
found, I think, not quite confiftent with his 
own important doctrine of the accumulation 
of excitability, during different ftates of in- 
action. It appears to me, that according to 
his firft chapters (xviii), living beings ought 
to have proceeded through languor to death 
in one unbroken tenour of wakefulnefs, and 
that all the images and lamentations which 
fleep has fuggefted to the poets, would have 
been loft. He who affumes that a certain 
portion 
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portion of excitability is originally affigned 


to every living fyftem, by his very affump- 
tion, denies its continual production, fubfe- 
quent diffufion, and expenditure at a rate 
equal to the fupply, or greater or lefs. That 
the brain is an organ deftined to fecrete the 
matter of life, he could never have fup- 
pofed, otherwife he would not have expreffed 


a doubt whether excitability be a quality or 


a fubftance. 


If we admit a fucceflive fupply of this 


principle, we may folve in a very eafy man- 
ner, feveral difficulties, for the fake of whieh 
new epicycles muft be added to Brown’s 
fyftem. In the cold bath we may imagine 
the generation of fenforial power, to proceed 
with {mall diminution, while the actions on 


the furface of the body are confiderably a- ' 


bated by local fubdućtion of heat. Thus the 
well-known glow will be the effect of un- 
diminifhed production within, while external 
expenditure is diminifhed. But weak perfons 
frequently do not experience any glow. Here 
the action on the fkin affects the fyftem uni- 
verfally ; the production, therefore, is checked 
from the torpor of the fecerning organ, and this 

ftate 
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ftate of the brain explains the head-ach and 


chillinefs, fubfequent to the mifufe of the 
cold bath. Thefe effects are not, in my ap- 
prehenfion, eafy to be reconciled to the hy- 
pothefis of a fixed original ftock of excita- 


bility ; the fame thing may be faid of feeds. 


and eggs long preferved, without fenfible 
change, in a ftate capable of germination and 
growth. Sleep fometimes produces no re- 
frefhment, and yet it feems not to be imper- 
fe&t or difturbed in proportion to the languor 
felt on awaking. This I have attributed to 
a failure in the fupply of excitability. (a.); 


and nervous fever is imputed by another 


phyfiologift, to this caufe of debility, of 
which Brown had no fufpicion.—If an 
illuftrative analogy be defired, his excitability | 
might be compared to a fluid lodged in the 
body as arefervoir. According to the ftate- 
ment which I think more confonant to the. 
phenomena, excitability would be like a 

fluid iffuing from the brain as water from a 
{fpring. Thefe refemblances might be traced 
a little way, but they foon fail, as always — 
happens in matters fo effentially diffimilar. 


(a), Obfervations on Calculus, &c. 


The 
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The hypothefis of Brown is happily adapt- 
ed to the limited term of life; according to 
the other fuppofition, we muft conceive old 
age and death to depend upon a limited 
power of fecretion in the brain. The differ- 
ence is fcarcely perceptible here, but in terms; 
it is, however, pleafing to fuppofe that wifer 
ages will be employed in the culture of the 
human fpecies to which prolongation of life 
is effential : and we can more eafily reconcile 
our thoughts to augmentation of power in a 
fecerning organ, than of the original provifion 
of excitability ; fo that the doctrine, in other 
re{pects the more probable, feems more con- 
formable to the profpect of improvement. 


Of Brown’s Application of his Principles. 

- The moft negligent obferver might bring 
fpecious objections againft that uniformity 
of operation in ftimulants, which is taught 
in the firt propofitions of the following ele- 
ments: ‘ heat and wine, it might be faid, 
can never act in the fame manner, for no 
perfon is intoxicated by heat.” In the pro- 
_ grefs of his work we find the author relax- 
ing, in {ome degree, the rigour of his princi- 

ples. 
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ples. When the excitability is wafted by 
one ftimulus, excitement, he fays, may be 
produced by another; nor does it feem necef- 
fary, according to the examples quoted in the 
latter part of the thirty-firft paragraph, and 
the fubjoined note, that the fecond ftimulus 
fhould be more powerful than the firt. The 
fucceffion in the note is, food, thought, wine, 
food, punch, opium, punch, thought, and fpcech ; 
and this is not conformable to the afcending 
fcale of ftimuli, according to his eftimate in 
other paffages. 


He alfo admits fome modification of fti- 


mulant power, from the manner in which 


different {timuli are applied. Thus heat fti- 
mulates the furface more than the fubjacent 
parts ; and ftimuli received into the ftomach 
exert more action there than on any other - 
part. 

It is extraordinary that he fhould not have 
extended this inequality of operation to the 
conftituent, as well as the integrant parts of 
the fyftem. It was his principal fault, za- 
turam tanquam e præaltâ turri defpicere ; 
hence his explanation of minute appear- 
ances, will often be found unfatisfa¢tory. 

The 
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The fourth and fixth chapter of Part II. af- 


. ford feveral examples; I fhall felect one: 


«s Thirft and heat,’’ he obferves, (CLIX.) 
** depend upon fthenic diathefis of the ex- 
‘€ treme veffels of the fauces and fkin. Thefe 
“ yeffels become fo much conftriéted as to 
se prevent the difcharge of the perfpirable 
“ matter. Meanwhile the blood, flowing 
*¢ near the extremities of the exhalant veffels, 
** lodges under the cuticle, the heat which is 
“ generated in the fyftem, and which would 
“ be carried off, if the perfpiration were 
s free.’ He explains fthenic thirft from a 
fimilar conftriGtion of the veffels, which fe- 
crete faliva and mucus ; and in the {mall-pox, 
the puftules are faid to be occafioned by a 
fimilar conftriction, -which detains the con- 
tagious matter under the cuticle. This per- 
manent conftriction, we are told, is not — 


' {pafm ; no diftinétion, however, is attempted, 


except by referring conftriction to excefs, 
and {pafm to defect, of excitement. 

Upon this reafoning, it may be remarked, 
1. That exceffive excitement of vefiels: con- 
fits in exceffive ofcillations—in the increafe, 


not in the fuppreflion, of their healthy func- 
| tions 5 
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tions; and 2. That to account for morbid 
alteration in the ordinary ftate of any dif- 
charge, we ought to look for an alteration in 
the action of thofe veffels, by whofe coun- 
teracting powers it is regulated in health. 
The ballance in the perfpiration depends on 
the cutaneous exhalants and abforbents ; but 
the properties of the lymphatic fyftem feem 
never to have ftruck the imagination of 
_ Brown, though the inveftigation was carried 
on with fo much ardour during the period 
of his ftudies ; attention to thefe anatomical 
difcoveries would have affifted him in the 
full explanation of many difeafes, which, 
though they pafs under the fame denomina- 
tion, he has moft juftly claffed as of a nature 
entirely -oppofite; the one fthenic, the other 
afthenic ; but to make out this explanation, 
he mvft have acknowledged in thefe different 
vef{cular fyftems, fome degree of inequality 
in the way in which they are affected by 
{timulants that operate on both. Thus if 
the power of abforption be fooner increafed 
by the caufes inducing the fthenic diathefis 
than that of exhalation, there is no occafion 


to imagine any conftriction to account for 
the 
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the drynefs of the fkin and fauces. The 
confequent more fpeedy exhauftion of exci- 
tability in the abforbents, would likewife 
have fuggefted the rationale of that difcharge 
that follows the ftate of drynefs or bufkinefs 
of the fkin, fauces, or urethra, of the trachea 
and its ramifications, when thefe parts are 
affected by inflammation. 
A great part of the fymptoms of Brown’s 
afthenic form of difeafe, depend upon imper- 
fect abforption from indirect debility of the 
veffels deftined to that office; thus perfons 
whofe lungs have been weakened by inflam- 
mation after a meal expectorate mucus. In 
this cafe the food excites the whole fy{tem ; 
the activity of the bronchial glands is in- 
creafed, more mucus is fecreted, and part 
becomes fuperfluous, on account of the com- 
parative inactivity of the abforbents. Quibus 
poft inflammationem fupereft urethra debilitas 
profluit mucus limpidus, poftquam tenfus fuerit 
penis. The reafon is the fame. 

Had it been once allowed by Brown that 
the different conftituent parts of the body, 
bear a different relation to the fame agents, 
he muft have admitted the operation of fpe- 

cific 
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cific ftimulants to an unlimited extent. This 
however, would have deftroyed the univer- 
fality of his principles, which he confidered 
as the great beauty of his fyftem ; but his 
own opportunities of obfervation were pro- 


bably too few, to force upon him a convic- 


tion of their infufficiency ; it is eafy to ex- 
ceed equity and prudence in refufing to 


hearken to teftimony, we may daily fee fpecu- 


lative men forgetting that philofophy does not 
more confift in petulant rejection of informa- 
tion than in credulity. 


Of the Formation of the Brunonian Syftem. 


It is believed that hints thrown out by 
Cullen, were the feed from which Brown. 
raifed his doctrines. 


The connexion between the two men, is 


doubtlefs favourable to the fuppofition of a 
communication of ideas, and it is confirmed 
by the circumftantial evidence of a common 
term, from which the other terms, employed 
by Brown, might be conftructed by an ob- 
vious analogy. The hints fuggefted by Cul- 
Jen occur in the CXXXth, and fome of the 
. VoL. I. k following 
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following paragraphs of his In/titutions of 
Medicine. 

s It is,” he fays, ‘** probable that the 
“ nervous fluid in the brain, is truly capable 
** of different ftates or degrees of mobility, 
s which we fhall call its ftates of excitement 
scand collap/fe.” In his youth, this author 
had imagined a mechanical hypothefis re- 
fpecting the nervous fluid, which he regarded 
with fondnefs through life, and unfolded 
with great prolixity in the decline of his 
_ powers (4). When he wrote the paffage I 
have quoted, his thoughts were turned from 
the living body to aneletrical machine ; and 
he evidently does no more than defcribe the 
common experiment, in which a congeries 
of flexible fibres is made to ftand ereét, and to 
diverge by electricity, and then fhrinks to- 
gether on the application of a conducting 
fubftance. His idea of excitement has there- 
fore nothing in common with that of Brown 5 
and, on comparifon, I am perfuaded it will 
appear that Brown was very little indebted to 
the phyfiology of his mafter. 

A material correction of the Brunonian 


(b). See his Materia Medica, E 
theory, 
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theory, may be more fafely afcribed to ane 
of Mr. Hunter’s difcoveries, than its origin 
to thefe obfcure opinions of Dr. Cullen. An 
intelligent writer, whofe expreffiens befpeak 
perfonal obfervation, gives the following ac- 
count of the extent and occafion of thiş 
corregtion. ‘‘In the firt promulgation of 
‘this doctrines, Dr. Brown did not fuffi- 
“ cjently diftinguifh between the actions of 
“ the living body and its powers.—Excite- 
“ ment and frength were at firft confidered 
“ by him as fynonymous terms; and on the 
‘+ Rate of excitement, his diftinction of dif- 
‘© eafes was entirely founded. ‘To the laft he 
had but two claffes ; difeafes of increafed 
‘6 and diminifhed excitement. 

“. After many difcuffions of his doctrine, 
“in which the diftinction between the 
* powers and actions of the living body 
“a... was prefed upon him, he adopted 
‘s the term excitability to exprefs the difpo- 
“ fition to action, and to replace the terms 
** Gnritability, fenpbiity, and inability, which 
‘* he had difcarded from his fyftem (c).” 

An alteration of fome confequence refpec- 

(c). Englith Review for Q&. 1794, p. 282. 
k2 ting 
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ting difcharges of blood, which was made 
in the interval between two Latin editions 
of his elements, is noticed by the author 
himfelf. What corrections and enlargement 
are further required, the curious reader may 
determine by a careful comparifon of the fol- 
lowing fyftem, with the kindred fyftems of 
two contemporary authors; conftant refer- 
ence being had to nature at the fame time. 


Of Predifpofition to Difeafe. 

Among a number of individuals equally 
expofed to any caufe of difeafe, we conftantly 
find fome affected, and others efcaping. The 
ccircumftanees on which exemption and apti- 
tude depend have been anxioufly inveftigated ; 
and if we were well acquainted with the 
powers that favour and refift morbific in- 
fluences, we fhould be able more effectually to 
. accomplith one of the two grand purpofes of 
-the medical art—the prefervation of. health. 
But although fats have been noted, the prin- 
ciple lies involved in total obfcurity. - Brown 
does not purpofely elude the difficulty, but 
his principles lead him befide it; and we 
may doubt whether the term predifpofition 

ought, 
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ought, in ftri&t propriety, to have appeared | 
in his Elements ; for predifpofition is with 

him a flight difeafe, differing only in degree 

from that into which the perfon predifpofed 

falls. (Chapter VIII. Part I.). 

Between thofe actions of our different 
organs, and of the fame organ which frequent- 
ly occur together, or in fucceffion, a bond of 
union is formed by habit, as in the cafe of our’ 
ideas. Of any two movements, therefore, 
if the former tend to introduce the fucceed- 
ing, the fecond muft take place, unlefs it be 
prevented by fome interpofing force. Hence 
it is manifeft that robuftnefs of conftitution, 
principally confifts in the ftrength of connec- 
tion between the feveral members of the feries, 
and pronenefs to difeafe in the facility with 
which the feries may be broken. On this 
principle we may underftand why brutes are 
more robuft than the human fpecies. Their 
actions both of body and mind are lefs diver- 
fified than ours; and being in confequence 
more frequently repeated in the fame order, 
they acquire greater force of union, or, as it 
has been lately termed, frength of catenation. 
l may deferve to be confidered whether the 

z. k3 remarkable 
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remarkable exemption of negroes from the 
contagious fevers that have lately raged in 
America and the Weft Indies, and the com- 
paratively {mall mortality among them de- 
pend on their uniform life (d). 

Perfons who have enjoyed uniformly good 
health, are faid to be in greater danger when 
they become ill; and in cafes where the 
opinion is juft, we may deduce an explana- 


(d). * Although the contagion feemed to vary much 
« in different defcriptions of people, it is highly proba- 
c ble that the virus of the contagion itfelf was uniformly 
& the fame, only varioufly modified by peculiar confti- 
6 tutions, habits, or modes of living. Thus among 
«c failors, perhaps a fcorbutic taint, joined to extreme 
s irregularity and imprudence, rendered the difeafe in- 
& finitely more fatal than among any other clafs of men. 
«©; On the other hand, among field-negroes, who cer- 
tainly poffefs an idio-fyncracy peculiar to themfelves, 
« and whofe mode of living is generally tempeftate and 
« repular in a remarkable degree, the virus of the conta- 
“ gion was fo blunted as to ac&t in the mildeft form. 
“ Why, however, it fhould operate with moft violence 
« on Europearis juft arrived, and who had never entered 
« the fortid'zone before, is‘a fingularity I donot pretend 
e to explain.” Chifholin ‘on the ‘fiulipriatit peftilential 
fever which raged at Grenada in 1793,. p» 1Jo-t, one. of 
the moft fatal difeafes on record. : 


| tion 
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tion of the apparent paradox from the fame 
principle ; for the difturbance of the functions 
betrays the intervention of a powerful caufe. 

Are not the embryons of organized beings 
placed in their peculiar receptacles, that they 
may be fecure againft violent impreflions, till 
the movements of their organs, by repetition, 
come to proceed with a fteady pace, and the 
animal machine is mounted ? 

Pregnant and puerperal women are among 
the perfons moft liable to be affected by the 
flighter caufes of difeafe. In the former, 
from the great change of the fanguiferous 
and glandular fy{tems, new irritative and fene 
fitive motions are perpetually introducing 
themfelves ; and at the time of parturition, 
there is a fudden diffolution of all the newly 
formed affociations ; at this critical period 
. they require to be guarded with the niceft 
vigilance from all fudden changes of tem- 
perature, irregularities of diet, and exertions 
of body and mind.. 

In the tranfition from climate to climate, 
it is obvious that our habitual movements, 
efpecially thofe of the cutaneous veffels of all 
denominations, muft be thrown into total con- 

k 4 fufion. 
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fufion. In this ftate of difordered a&tion, 
there can be no power of affociation or con- 
nection to protect the fyftem. It has alfo been 
univerfally obferved, that contagious fevers 
are liable to make their attack after intoxica- 
tion, when the whole internal man is tumult. 

In the account of the Grenada fever, there 
is a fcale to fhew the gradation in which the 
natives of different countries, Africans, Ame- 
ricans, Creoles, and Europeans, affembled in 
that ifland, were liable to be infected and 
deftroyed. This fcale will ferve as an illuf- 
tration of the two laft mentioned caufes ; a 
thoufand others are at hand. 

s It is curious,” fays the writer, ‘‘ and 
‘may be ufeful to obferve the gradation 
“ of this fatal malady, with refpect to the . 
« various deferiptions of people expofed to 
‘its. infection. Neither age nor fex were 
“* exempted from its attack, but fome were 
‘< more obnoxious to it than others, and the 
‘* colour had evidently much influence in de- . 
‘* termining its violence. The fcale of its 
“ violence, or the gradation it obferved with 
‘* refpect to the different claffes of the in- 
“ habitants, appeared to be the following : 

“ I, Sailors, 
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* I, Sailors, more efpecially the robuft 
s“ and young, thofe leaft accuftomed to the 
“ climate, and thofe moft given to drinking 
“ new rum. ' 

‘* Il. Soldiers; more efpecially recruits 
“ lately from Europe, and ping moft intem- 
** perate. 

“ III, White males, in general, lately 
“ arrived, more ss ae young men from 
“ Europe. 

« IV. All other white males, more efpe- 
“ cially the lower claffes; and of them, the 
“ moft intemperate, thofe debilitated by re- 
“ cent ficknefs. 

“ V. White females, more efpecially thofe 


** connected with the fhipping, and thofe 


‘* lately from Europe. 
= «© VI. People of colour, from. Muttees to 
** Cabres,” (that is, I think, inverfely as the 
darknefs of complexion). 

“ VII. Negro men, more efpecially failors 
“ and porters. 

‘“ VIII, Negro women, more efpecially 
s houfe wenches. 

IX. Children, more efpecially thofe of 
‘ colour.” 

Infants, 
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Infants, whofe organic movements are not 
yet regulated by habit, feem to afford an ex— 
ception to the rule of predifpofition. They 
are, it is faid, lefs liable to fome contagious 
fevers; and when infeed, their chance of 
recovery is much greater; the latter circum- 
ftance has been noticed by various ob- 
fervers (e). If children were only lefs liable 
to be infected, the difference might be fairly 
fuppofed to depend on their not coming fo 
often within the infecting diftance ; but after 
infection they are protected by fome unknown 
peculiarity. Is the contagion weakened, 
when firft fwallowed by a diarrhoea, as was 

the cafe with fome perfons who received the 
dangerous infection at the Black affizes at 
Oxford? Or has the gaftric liquor of chil- 
dren, fome power to render the poifon inert? - 

This inferiority of power in one or two pafe 
ticular contagions, to infet and deftroy 

children, deferves further enquiry. 


Of the Deprefing Paffons. 
` There are feveral other opinions, which, 


(e). See for inftance, Campbell’s Odfervations on Tye 


phus, 3785, P. 55. 
: In 
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in a complete reyifal of the Brunonian fyftem, 
would require particular examination; fuch 
are his doctrine concerning hereditary difeafes, 
the peculiar feat of fthenic inflammation, and 
the nature of the pafftons. ‘This laft fubje&t 
is of great importance, and if, in treating — 
it, Brown has failed, he has but fhared the 
fate of other writers. The mechanif/in of the 
pafons, or the ftate of our different organs, 
while we are under their influence, has never 
been explained. If any proof be required of 
the general want of information on this fub- 
jeQ, it may eafily be produced. Writers, 
educated in different fyftems, and who cannot 
be fuppofed to have been mifled by the un- 
diftanguifhing ardour of youthful enthufiafm, 
have found no better refource than to “i 
Brown’s theory (f). 

In fear, grief, and anxiety, fome parts 
manifeftly betray, by their palenefs and cold- 
nefs, diminifhed exertion. Now as no two 
parts, according to our author, can be in op- 


. (f) See Dr. Ruth on the fever of Philadelphia, p. 31. 
“« Fear debilitates only becanfe it abftracts its antagonift 
« paffion of courage.” 
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pofite conditions at the fame time, what 
could he in confiftency do, but affert that 
the doctrine of heat and cold is exadtly ap-. 
plicable to the paffions (Part I. Chap. iii. n.)? 
In high {pirits, therefore, we are to fuppofe 
ourfelves animated by fomething correfpond- 
ing to the warmth of fummer; in tranquillity 
we are lowered by a fubtraction of this men« 
tal ftimulus down to temperate, and in grief 
_we fink to the freezing point; how far the 
common opinion varies from this of Brown, 
I cannot exactly fay, becaufe I do not under- 
ftand what particular change the words de- 
prefing or fedative paflions, are defigned to 
indicate. When I try. to affift my appre- 
henfion by fome analogy, I find nothing in 
nature to help me out, but am obliged to 
think of certain paffages in books of romance, 
where the enchanter is defcribed as inducing 
a ftate of permanent torpor by the motion of 
his wand. To difcover whether any of the 
paffions have a benumbing operation, does 
not appear very difficult; let us take a tran- 
fient look into the mind of a mother forrow- 
ing for the lofs of her fon, I afk whether her 
ideas are more or lefs vivid than ufual? whe- 

ther 
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ther the.does not exert herfelf to recolle& all 
he faid or did between the cradle and the grave? 
whether. after. minutely confidering what he 
has been, fhe does not fet herfelf with equal 
earneftnefs to faney what he would have 
been? and whether every picture formerly 
drawn by hope, does not pafs again before her 
imagination, with the figures more ftrongly 
illuminated, and more diftinétly embodied ? 
‘* Grief fills the room up of my abfent child ; 
“ Lies in his bed ; walks up and down with 
‘me; 
“ Puts on his pretty looks ; repeats his words ; 
“ Remembers me of all his gracious parts; 
‘* Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
“ form ; 
‘* Thus have I oe to be fond of grief.” 


ConsTANCE in the Play of King Jobn. 


If this expreffion of forrow be not too 
trong, while an happy meeting is ftill believ- 
ed poffible, it may be doubted whether the 
faculties of Shak{peare or Schiller, {trained to 
their utmoft pitch, are equal to that intenfity. 
_ of thought which takes place when this hope 
is finally deftroyed, Fear. and anxiety excite 
images of equal vivacity with grief, and on 
- çonfidering the lubjedt, it will appear that for 
thefe 
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thefe {tates of mind, perturbation, which 
occurs in the writings of the ancient philo- 
fophers, is a far more apt term than paffon. 
Had it not been for inaccurate language, 
which the author of the Exguiry into the State 
of Medicine jultly calls the greateft of all 
_ plagues in fcience, the opinions I am inviting 
the reader to compare with nature, would 
probably never have exifted, Neither fhould 
we perhaps have been taught, that in grief 
the mind moves flowly—an affertion as dif- 
tant from the truth, as if it fhould be faid 
that animals in full chace of their prey, move 
more flowly than when they are not actuated 
by any appetite; for the eagernefs, with 
which fome train of ideas is purfued in pen- 
five forrow, admits of a comparifon with 
hunting. 

The excitability, therefore, is exhaufted 
by any paffion or perturbation, in the fame 
manner as by exceflive excitement in other 
cafes. Whether temporary wearinefs, or ir- 
reparable debility fhall enfue, depends upon 
the intenfity and duration of the exertions, 
made by the organs in action. The explana- 
tion cf the difference between weeping and 
tearlefs grief, with the means of curing either 


and changing the latter (which is a much 
: more 
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more dangerous difeafe) into the former, de- 


pends on principles, not to be found in the 
following fyftem. In the prefent fpecimen 
of criticifm, it is the lefs neceffary to enter 
upon thefe enquiries, as the public may foon 


' expect better inftru€tion on the pathological 


part of this fubje@ than I am able to give. 


Conclufion. | 
The Brunonian fyftem has frequently been 
charged with. promoting intemperance ; the 
objection is ferious, but the view already 
given of its principles fhews it to be ground- 
lefs. No writer had infifted fo much upon 


_ the dependence of life on external caufes, 


8 


or fo ftrongly ftated the inevitable confe- 
quences ofexcefs. And there are no means of 
promoting morality upon which we can 
rely, except the knowledge of the true rela- 
tions between man and other beings or 
bodies. For by this knowledge we are 
directly led to fhun whatis hurtful, and pur- 


fue what is falutary ; and in what elfe does 


moral conduct, as far as it regards the indi- 


vidual, confift? It may be faid that the au- 
thor’s life difproves the juftnefs of this re- 
prefentation ; his life, however, only fhews 


the 
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the fuperior power of other caufes, and of 
bad habits in particular, and I am ready tọ 
acknowledge the little efficacy of inftru&tion, 
when bad habits are formed. Its great. ufe 
confifts in preventing their formation, for 
which reafon popular inftruction in medicine 
would contribute more to the happinefs of 
the human fpecies, than the complete know- 
ledge of every thing which is attempted to be | 
taught in education, as it is conducted at pre- 
fent. But though the principles of the fyf- _ 
tem in queftion did not correct the propen- 
fities of its inventor, it does not follow that 
they tend to procie the fame a 
in others. 

The diftinguifhing merit of Brown is ob- 
vious; he avoided all falfe analogies, and 
-confined himfelf within the proper {phere of 
obfervation fora phyfician. Hence at a time 
when I could not be fufpeéted of that dif- — 
pofition to diminifh the faults, and magnify 
the excellencies of his fyftem, which my | 
fhare in the prefent publication may be fup- 
pofed to produce; I was led to remark, 
that ‘‘ if he has not always difcovered the 
s truth, he is feldom forfaken by the {pirit of 

§* philo- 


tar 
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“ philofophy (g).” Before him inveftigations 
relative to medicine, had been carried on juft 
as rationally as if to difcover the qualities of ` 
the horfe, the naturalift were to direét his at- 
tention to the movements of a windmill. 
There exifted no fyftem which was not 
either entirely, or in a great meafure, founded: 
upon the obferved or fuppofed properties of 
fubftances, deftitute of life. Thus Boerhaave 
taught that difeafes depend upon changes of 
the blood, fimilar to thofe which certain oily, 
watery, or mucilaginous liquors undergo; 
and I have already had occafion to fhew that 
Cullen referred the phenomena of life to an 
imaginary fluid, endowed with the fame pro- 
perties as the electric fluid; though of this the 
very exiftence is ftill problematical (4). His 


(g). Observations on Calculus, p. 159. 

(4). Mr. Hunter, who deserves so much praise for ascertain. 
ing facts, has been led astray in some of his attempts to establish 
principles, by a different, but a very curious species of delusion. 
In treating of that obscure subject, for instance, the coagulation 
of the blood, he observes that it sometimes takes place very 
quickly, as in mortification; but then “ it is to answer some 
“ good purpose, and arises from Necessity, which appears ta 
** act as a stimulus in disposing the blood to coagulate.” He 
adds that by “ aGtions taking place from necessity, effe@s are 
‘* meant which arise from some unusual or unnatural change 

‘ going on in the parts, and become a stimulus to action, The 

“ae I, i l s stimuli 
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predeceffors having in this manner left mAN 
entirely out of their fyftems, or affigned him 
an unimportant place, Brown atchieved the 
important fervice of reftoring him to his 
proper ftation in the centre. We have other 
obligations.to him; but as I have already had 
occafion to point out fome .of them in the 
courfe of thefe preliminary obfervations, and. 
as the reft will be difcovered by an attentive 
perufal of the following work, I fhall leave 
the tafk of fingling them out, and appre- 
tiating them to the impartial reader, In 
forming this eftimate he fhould have be- 


si stimuli from this cause may vary exceedingly among ese 
s selves: but'as’ we are unable to investigate them, I have in- 
<¢ cluded them under this general term, stimulus of necessity.” (On 
the Blood, p. 24); It may be laid down as a rule in logic, that 
general terms ought never to be employed, unless we can substi- 
tute particular terms expressive of appearances in their place. 
Mr. Hunter confesses his ignorance of those changes, which he 
comprehends under the phrase, stimulus of necessity. It 1s ma- 
nifeat, therefore, that it refers to nothing cognizable by senses 
and his position amounts simply to this, the blood coagulates be- 
cause it must coagulate. This is not the only occasion on which 
this i ingenious anatomist has been betrayed into the mysticiem 
of occult causes ; ; and it would probably create some surprize in 
an ancięnt poet to find allegorical beings like necessity and, 
DEATH, figuring i in a modern work among the principles of phy- 
siology. . It is easy to excuse Mr. Hunter for mistaking nomi- 
nal for rea] essences ; ; hut the example deserves notice as it 80 
clearly shews the extensive utility,ef the philosophy of a 
ore 
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fore him, 1. The difficulty of emancipating 
the thind from the dominion of inveterate and 
accredited error. 2. The much greater diffi- 
culty of giving a new form toa complicated 
and obfcure fcience. 

Three years ago I had occafion to obferve, 
that the opinions of Brown had been fo 


. widely diffufed by oral communication, as to / 


affect the whole practice of medicine in 
Great Britain. In pamphlets recommend- 
ing repeated dofes of opium to fupport ex- 
citement, and in other publications, it would 
be eafy to detect attempts to purloin his 
language and ideas; but it is unneceffary, 
for though literature has always been infefted 
by a race of pilferers, original genius has fel- 
dom been injured by their difhoneft practices. 
Brown cannot now be defrauded of his juft 
reputation. His writings have lately been 
republifhed (4), and are gaining credit on the 
continent of Europe. In America his fupes 
riority to preceding fyftematic authors, ap- 
pears td be acknowledged alike by ftudents’ 
and profeffors (/). | 
(k). See Brunonis Elem. Med. cum Prefatione Petri Moschati. 
(l). See Rush on the yellow fever, and fome inaugural disser- 


tations lately published at Philadelphia. 
l2 To 
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To {peak of the dangerous influence of his 
fyftem on practice, I think as ufelefs now 
as to detect plagiarifms. His difciples have 
fometimes difgraced themfelves by that rafh- 
nefs, which was too much the charaéteriftic 
of his fchool. Buta cool perufal of his work 
will not produce the effect of his animated; 
and fometimes frantic prelections. What he 
has left can only inform or exercife the un- 
derftanding ; but he retains no power to in- 
flame the imagination from the grave. 


Since the preceding pages were printed, 1 have received further 
indubitable proofs of the ascendancy which the truths, promul- 
gated by Brown, are gaining over men’s mindsin different parts of 
Europe. A translation of his ‘6 OsservaTions” under the title 
of Compendio della nuova dottrina medica di G. Brean was pub- 
lished at Pavia in 1792. It has been since republished at Ve- 
nice, and so has Moscati’s Edition of the Elementa. The tran- 
alation is by Dr. Rasori, who has prefixed a sensible introduction, 
and added many judicious notes, In a letter, accompanying a 
eopy of his translation, Dr. Rasori says, “In the University 
“* of Pavia, undoubtedly one of the first in Europe, there is 
*¢ hardly a student, endowed with talents, who is not a Bruno- 
“ nian. ‘The doétrine begins equally to spread in Germany, 
“* Many of the periodical publications of that country have no- 
“ ticed it, and the Elemenia have lately been published there. A 
« friend at Genoa assures me, that several surgeons to French 
“ men of war have informed him, that Brown is known and 
“ much admired in France. In the University of Pavia, 
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* Brown is in high esteem even with some of the most respect- 
* able professors; and in other parts of Italy I can assert from 
« my own knowledge that old physicians have not refused their 


© ganétion to many of the Brunonian principles.” 


. A late pamphlet entitled Jacobi Sacchi in principia Theoriae 
Bruneniae animadversiones, but supposed to be written by Profes- 
sor Carminati, affords ample confirmation of the account, given 
by Dr. Rasori. The first sentence runs thus: Quaerenti mihi 
causas incredibilis prope illius commotionis animorum, atque in- 
gentis feri plausus, quibus nuperrimé singularis illa hypothesis, cui 
novum universae Medicinae systema celeberrimus Angliae scriptor & 
medicus Bruno superstruxit, ab iis optimae spei adolescentibus excepta 

esset, qui in florentissimo Ticinensi Archigymnasio salutaris artis | 
studiis omnibus mecum incumbunt, perarduum sane non fuit eas s.. a 
invenire. After some pages of introductory matter, the author 
objects strongly to Brown’s definition of 4/e—gquod ideam vitae 
non in proprietate seu incitabilitate, fed in atione collocarit, He 


 adduces various instances in which organic bodies lose sense and 


motion, without losing their susceptibility of feeling and mov- 
ing, when differently circumstanced. Professor Carminati, he 
says, having killed a cat by mephitic air, took out the stomach 
with the intestines, and exposed them to the influence of a frosty 
air in his eourt-yard. They lost by degrees their peristaltic mo- 
tion, and were frozen stiff. Next day, they were put into warm 
water; and when they were thawed, the peristaltic motion re- 
turned, and lasted for a long time. This seems to be little else. 
than a dispute about terms, The objeCtor next controverts 
Brown’s grand discovery—omnia que viventium partibus admo- 
ventur, sive interna sive externa sint, perpetuo incitantia essee He 
produces the application of cold bodies and blood-letting, as ex- 
amples of effeéts produced on the living body otherwise than by 
stimulating. He forgets that it is the residuary heat and the re- 
siduary blood which Brown regards as stimulants, inferior indeed 
in efficacy but still stimulants. The effect of alkaline substances- 
on acid generated in the stomach, and gome other similar cases, are 

| afterwards 
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afterwards specified, as not comprehended under the general pro- 
position. ‘The author however seems aware that no Brunonian 
can want the wit to repel these objections. He mentions caus- 
tics as exceptions to the rule; he however allows that they are 
partly beneficial by stimulating, and omits to mention that 

part of their operation which is zof stimulating. During this skir- 
mishing, in which the adversary of Brown takes cares to retreat 

nearly as much as he has advanced, he appears to gain courage, 
for he now attacks the new system in its strongest post. Opium, 
he affirms, is a medicine which although it has some stimulating 
power, removes Irritation non co, sed alio sibi proprie principio. So 
are all sedatives. Under this head the power of opium to allay 
excruciating pain and restrain irregular motions is copiously ex- 
emplified ; the writer seems to suppose that pain always implies 
excess of action, and convulsions excess of general power. He 

acknowledges that volatile stimulants remove guasdam nerveram 

aegritudines, sed eas quae a vera debilitate procreanter. At the 
close of this article an argument occurs, which I know not how: 
the most determined Brunonian will answer. It is this ; if there 
wese no difference but in energy between opium and other 
drugs, it might be compensated by increasing the dose of these, 
which is contrary to experience.—An acute opponent would not, 
the reader may be sure, fail to bring forward the specrfic actioa 
of quick-silver, cantharides and other bodies; he even contends 
that universal stimulants by no means tend to evince that the 
excitability is one and indivisible, since they are compounds, and. 
their several constituent parts may aĝ upon several postions 

of the system. Brown was totalty inattentive to the association 

of motions; and owr Italian critic does not omit to take advan- 

tage of this imperfe€tion. He quotes several instances of the: 
sympathy of similar parts (as the decay of corresponding teeth), 

and argues from them in the following manner: justa diversas 
aut similes partes, sive sensiltas sive irritabilitas aut diversa aut si- 

milis seu aequalis est=.. Hinc ubi causa pracdisponens, aut idem sit» 


mulus seu eadem causa occastonalis, quae in aliqua corporis sede mors 
bum 
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bum intulit, ad alam quoque similem deferatur, nascetur illico causa 
proxima, ejusque effcBus, nempe morbus: quod quidem feri non pote 
set in diwersa parte, licet eam quoque idem stimulus pertingat. 
Lastly, the author contends that Brown has improperly given 
the common name of excitability, to irritability and sensibility, 
properties essentially different.— The theory being thusdismissed, 
the practice of the Brunonian school is brought under examina- 
tion. Frozen limbs, it is faid, are to be warmed gradually, but 
only lest the vessels should be burst by the sudden expansion 
af their contents. So alfo, a {mall quantity of food is to be 
given to persons who have been long fasting, merely because the 
digestive powers are weak, and not to avoid violent excitement 
from accumulation of excitability. The writer protests equally 
against the use of small stimulants in dired debility, and of a 
stimulus nearly equal to that which has induced indire@ debility, 
in cases of an opposite nature. On the latter principle, he 
thinks, the most powerful stimulants ought to be given in the 
most violent peripneumonics, and blood-letting to be avoided. 
Under the former head, he asks; Quis ubi siphylis sacirat atroci- 
ter ejus sanationem, validieribus posthabitis mercurialibus, committet 
lenioribus ?——To prove the reality of contrary indications, the 
eomplication of true peripneumony with malignant petechial fe- 
ver and other diseases, requiring the use of debilitating and 
strengthening means at the same time are adduced. Several 
pages are employed to shew that a low temperature ts not debi- 
litating and the converse. The Brunonians will easily shew by 
a few obvious distin&tions, to how little purpose the author has 
laboured here. In conclusion, he points out what he deems 
absurdities in Brown’s opinions concerning the itch, scurvy, 

epilepsy, and some other disorders. l 
But whatever justness there may be in some of these remarks, 
whatever errors Brown may have committed in the application 
of his principles, and however short his doctrines may fall of a 
perfect aystem of medicine, I will venture to predi& that his cre- 
dit on the continent will remain unshaken. The introduction of 
his 
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his opinions will have a most beneficial influence upon those by 
whom they are adopted as well as upon those by whom they are 
rejected. Brunonians will not imitate the stupidity of the dis-. 
ciples of certain antient philosophers, but exercise their reason in 
expunging, adding and corre€ling, as experience thall diGate. 
With regard to Anti-Brunonians a recent example will explainmy 
meaning. When Lavoisier first announced his system, the che- 
mists who were most scandalized by it, found themselves obliged 
to revise their whole stock of fa&ts and deductions; the imme-. 
diate consequence was an entire change in their opinions, 
Though they would not go over to Lavoisier, they could not ad- 
here to Stahl, bat relu€tantly abandoned half their errors. The 
dissemination of the Brunonian doGrine will bring about the 
same thorough lustration of opinions in medicine, and the most 
pernicious among the prevailing prejudices will be relinquished 
without a contest. 

The reader may estimate what it is to have put so many na- 
tions into the right path of medical investigation. It is true, 
indeed, that we in Great Britain, suppose ourselves to have en- 
joyed the privilege of being purblind, while the eyes of foreign- 
ers were sealed to the agency of those causes that aCtuate ani- 
mated nature ; and would it not be a pity if we should lose our 
distin&tion ? But though we should be outstripped in medicine 
by the awakened genius of France, or the enlightened industry 
of Germany, we shall not be without confolation : since in con- 
sequence of Brown’s discoveries, our countrymen labouring un- 
der disorders, such as we cannot cure, stand a chance of profiting 
by the colle¢tive efforts of human iagenuity. 


ERRATA. 


Page lvii. line 19, for would read could.—P, Ixvi.—=viii —ix.—-some 
e's o e are wanting to mark the omission of clauses.-—P. lxxii. l. 19, for 
sows read avows.—=P. Ixxiv. l. 12, for solicited read elictted.—P. Ixxxviii. 
À 16, for shen read with thene=—P, cxiv. l. 9, before we insert ard, 
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» diminifh the excitement; which is tof 


ul ftimuli, and employing flight or de- 
n bed, tranquillity of mind, bleeding, 
ke. 


as above, to diminifh the excitement, 


ees, rarely occurs; in confequence of 


efs, fo that the excitement commonly | 


-increafe the excitement. The remedies 
are exhibited for the cure of indire& 
ace, that -here it is neceflary to begin 
s, and increafe it gradually. 
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CHAP. I 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Of medicine—Of bealth, good and ill—Of dif- 
eafes local and untverfal—Of predifpofition. 


I. EDICINE is the fcience of pre- 
ferving the goud, and of prevent- 
ing and curing the ill, health of animals. 

II. The application of this {cience to vege- 
tables, may be named Agriculture. 

III. Good health confifts in a pleafant, 
eafy, and exact ufe of all the functions. 

IV. Ill health confifts in an uneafy, dif- 
ficult, or difturbed exercife of all or any of 
the functions. Difeafes come under this head. 

V. Difeafes either extend over the whole 
fy{tem, or are confined to a part; the former 
may not improperly be called univerfal or 


general, the latter local. 
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VI. The former are always univerfal frora 
their very commencement, the latter only in 
‘their progrefs, and that but feldom. The 
former are always, the latter never, preceded 
by predifpofition. The former proceed from 
an affection of the principle of life, the latter 
from local injury. The cure of thofe is ap- 
plied to the whole body, of thefe to the in- 
jured part. 

VII. To the province of the Phyfician 
belong all univerfal difeafes, and as many of 
the local, as being at firft limited to a part, 
afterwards affect the whole body, and affume, 
in fome meafure, the appearance of univerfal 
difeafes.. | 

VIII. Predifpofition to difeafe is that ftate 
of the body, which recedes from health, and 
approaches to difeafe, in fuch a manner, as to 
feem ftill within the boundaries of the former, 
to which, however, it bears only deceitful re- 
femblance. 

IX. Thefe three ftates of health, difeafe, 
and predifpofition, conftitute the life or liv- 
ing ftate of animals ; to which that of vegeta- 
bles is not diffimilar, though more imperfect. 
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CHAP. Ih 
oy life--Of the exciting powers, external and 
_ Internal—Of excitability—Of excitement 
Of ftimuls. 


X. IN all the ftates of life, man and other 
animals differ from themfelves in their dead 
ftate, or from any other inanimate matter, in 
this property alone ; they can be affected by exe 
ternal agents, as well as by certain functions pe- 
cultar to themfelves, in Juch a manner, that the 
phenomena peculiar to the living fate can be 
produced. This propofition extends to every 
thing that is vital in nature, and therefore ap= 
plies to vegetables: 

XI. The external agents are reducible to 
heat, diet, and other fubftances taken into the 
{tomach,; the blood, the fluids fecreted from 
the blood, and air. How poifons and con- 
tagions come under the fame view {hall after- 
wards be explained. | | 

XII The fun@ions of the fyftem itfelf, 
producing the fame effe@, are mu{cular con- 

B 2 tractions 
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traction, fenfe or perception, and the energy 
of the brain in thinking, and in exciting 
- paffion and emotion. Thefe affect the fyf- 
tem in the fane manner as the other agents; 
and they arife both from the other and from 
themfelves. _ 

XIII. If the property which diftinguithes 
living from dead matter, or the operation of 
either of the two {fets of powers be with- 
drawn, life ceafes. Nothing elfe than the 
prefence of thefe is neceflary to life. 

XIV. The property, on which both fets of 
powers act, may be named Excitability ; and 
the powers themfelves, Exciting Powers. By 
the word Body, is meant both the body fim- 
ply fo called, and alfo as endued with an in- 
telleQual part, a part appropriated to paffion 
and emotion, or a foul: the ufual appellation 
in medical writings is /y/fem (a). 

XV. The effets, common to all the ex- 
citing powers, are fenfe, motion, mental ex- 
ertion, and paffion. Now their effects being 


(2) No difquifition is here meant to be entered into, 
as religion is no where interfered with, but left to its 
proper guardians, 
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the fame, it muft be granted, that the opera~ 
tion of all the powers is the fame (4). 

XVI. The effe& of the exciting powers 
acting upon the excitability, may be denami- 
nated Excitement. 

XVII. Since fome of the exciting powers 
evidently a act by impulfe, and the identity 
of the effect of others implies the fame mode 
of operation ; and fince they all poffefs a cer- 
tain activity; they may be denominated fti- 
mulant, or ftimuli., 
= æ. Stimuli are either univerfal or local. 

C. The univerfal ftimuli are exciting pow- 
ers, fo acting upon the excitability, as always 
to produce fome excitement over the whole 
fyftem. The appellation of univerfal, is con- 
venient to diftinguifh them from the local, 

(b) That i8y fince fenfe, motion, mental functions, 
and the paffions are the only, and conftant, effects of 
the exciting powers, acting upon the excitability ; ; and 
fince thefe happen, whether one, or more, or all the 
powers, or whichever of them, act, the irrefiftible con- 
clufion, that .arifes in the mind, is, that, the effect of 
the powers being the fame, the mode of operation of them 
all muft be the fame. This mode of reafoning, which 
is certainly as juft as it is new in medicine, will often 


očcur, and, we truft, will ftand the teft of the moft feru- 
pulous {crutiny. 
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.y. The loeal ftimuli aé only on the part 


to which they are applied ; and do not, withe | 


eut previoufly producing an affection in it, 


affect the reft of the bady, 
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CHAP, IIL | 


Of the nature of excitabthty—and exciting 
powers—-Of potfons—contagions— debilita- 
ting food—Of the fedative or deprefing paf- 
frons—Of the nature and limits of excitement 
—Of its production—Succeffion and fubftitu- 
tion of ftimuli—Treatment of exhaufted—and 
accumulated excitability. 


| | 
XVIII. WE know not what excitability 
is, or in what manner it is affected by the ex- 
citing powers. But, whatever it be, whether 
a quality or a fybftance, a certain portion is 
affigned to every being upon the commence- 
ment of its living ftate, The quantity, or 
energy, is different in different animals, and 
in the fame animal at different times. It is 
partly owing to the uncertain nature of the 
f{ubject, partly tq the poverty of language, and 
partly to the novelty of this dotrine, that the 
phrafes of the excitability being abundant, 
increafed, accumulated, fuperfluous, weak, 
B4 not 
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not well enough fuftained, not well enough 
exercifed, or deficient in energy, when enough 
of ftimulus has not been applied—tired, fa- 
tigued, worn out, languid, exhaufted or con- 
fumed, when the ftimulus has operated in a 
violent degree—at other times in vigour, or 
reduced to one half, when the ftimulus has 
neither been applied in excefs nor defect, will 
be employed in different parts of this work. 
Both upon this, and every other fubjet, we 
muft abide by facts; and carefully avoid the 
flippery queftion concerning caufes, as being 
in general incomprehenfible, and as having 
ever proved the bane of philofophy. 

XIX. As there is always fome excitability, 
however {mall, while life remains, and as the 
action of the exciting powers always takes 
place in fome degree, I conclude that they 
have all more or lefs of ftimulant effect, and 
that this muft be either exceffive, in due pro- 
portion, or too fmall. A great quantity of 
blood ftimulates in excefs, and, therefore, 
produces the difeafes that depend upon too 
much ftimulus; but an under proportion of 
blood, though debilitating in its effect, and 
inducing the difeafes that depend upon de- 

bility, 
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bility, muft ftill be underftood to be ftimu- 
lant; only fo much lefs ftimulant, as the pe~. 
nury is more confiderable: The fame conclue - 
fion applies to all the other exciting powers, 
though poifons, contagions, and a few other 
powers, may to fome feem exceptions. But 

XX. Poifons either da not produce the 
univerfal difeafes, which are our prefent fub- 
jet: or, if they do, by producing the fame 
effect as the ordinary exciting powers, their 
mode of operation muft alfo be allowed to be 
the fame (a). 

XXI. Some contagions accompany difeafes 
depending on too much ftimulus, as the {mall 
pox and meafles; others thofe that confiit in 
debility, as the petechial typhus, the plague. 
If both thefe are the product, not of con- 
tagion alone, but alfo of the noxious ftimu- 
lating powers, acting in conjunction, which 


(a) This propofition of frequent occurrence in this 
work, that identity of known effect always implies 
identity of caufe though unknown, will be found to be 
a mode of reafoning of equal fervice in guarding our 
reader from the deceitfulnefs of a! {tract reafoning, and 
in leading him into a proper mode of inv ftigating folid 
and ufeful truth. 


16 
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js a fact afcertained; the effect being the 
fame, the conclufion is unavoidable, that the 
caufe is alfo the fame, and the mode of opera» 
tion of both the fame, Jt mutt, therefore, be 
admitted that the operation of contagions is 
Stimulant (4). Moreover, no remedies, but 
thofe that cure difeafes, produced by the 
ufual noxious powers, remoye thofe fuppofed 
to be induced by contagions. Finally, the 
great debilitating energy, obfervable in cer- 
tain contagions, no more proves that they a&t 


differently from the ordinary noxious powers, _ 


than an equal or greater degree of debility 
arifing from cold proves that 7 acts dife 
ferently (c), | 

d.. It might appear to fome, that certain 
kinds of food, not fufficiently nourifhing, and, 
therefore, of hurtful tendency; as alfo that 
emetics, and purgatiyes, and fedative paflions, 
as they are called, belong tọ the number of 


(6) This is all that is contended for at prefent ; the dep 
gree of their ftimulus will be afterwards confidered. 

(c) At the freezing point, or below it, man, and fimilar 
animals of warm biood, could not live a fecond in a denfe 
medium, fuch as that of water ; but the animals of cold 
blood can. | 

| | powers, 
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powers, the operation of which forms fo 
many exceptions to the ordinary ftimulant 
operation, | 

e. Vegetable matter in general, when ufed 
alone for nourifhment, is hurtful; .it is fo, at 
leaft, to thofe who have been accuftomed to 
better fare, and that by a debilitating opera- 
tion; yet even vegetable food, fince it fupports 
life, however poorly, longer than a total want 
of food, muft, of courfe, be ftimulant. But, if 
afthenic difeafes, in fome inftances, arife from 
vegetable food, and not always from fafting ; 
this muft be owing to a certain change pro+ 
duced in the fyftem, by which the fum total 
of ftimuli is rendered lefs fit to act upon the 
excitability. That this is the cafe, is proved 
by the moft ftjmulant food lofing part of its 
effect by continued ufe, and requiring the 
fubftitution of another ftimulus in its place, 
to produce equal « excitement. 

2. The operation of emetics and purgatives 
is alfo to be explained, as diminifhing the 
fum total of excitement; which is fapposted, 
either by fome affinity between the exciting 
power and the excitability, or by agreeable 
fenfation. That it is fometimes the affinity, 

fometimes 
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fometimes the fenfation, is evident from the 


occalionslly hurtful effet of things moft 
grateful to the fenfe, as the legumina, and 
other articles of vegetable food; and from 
the falutary effect of difagreeable things, aş 
the feveral forms and preparations of opium : 
Both which produce their effect, the former 
by a debilitating, that is, an infufficiently 
{timulant, the latter by a confiderably ftimu- 
lant, operation (d). 

| 1. The 


(d) Suppofe a certain power, as 40, to mark the de= 


gtce, in which the fum total of proper ftimulant opera- 
tion confifis, and the excitement, produced to that dee 
gree, to arife from different exciting powers, all of them 
conducing to the fame effect, by the operation of each 
having a proper affinity to the excitability, or producing 
an agreeable fenfation; the inference to be drawn is, 


that a certain fuitablenefs in the mixture of the whole © 


to the excitability, as well as the degree of ftimulusy 
produces the effect. Again, fuppofe certain ingredients, 
which cannot be denied to be flimulart, added to this 
mixture, the effect of the added article will be one of 
two: it will either increafe the excitement firt pro- 
duced, without altering the agreeable ftate which that 
had induced; or it will, ftill without any reafon for 
fuppofing it not flimulant, diminifh the excitement that 
had arifen from the combination of the agreeable arti- 
cks, And this will ia merely from the effect of 

a difcordant 
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». The fedative affe&tions, as they are 
called, are only a lefs degree of the exciting 
ones. Thus fear and grief are only diminu- 
tions, or lower degrees, of confidence and 
joy, not: paflions different in kind. The 
news of gain produces joy, and grief arifes 
from the lofs of money. Here then no ope- 
ration of a nature contrary to ftimulant takes 


a difcordant combination of exciting powers, while that, 
which diminifhes the exciting effect of the others, as 
well as thefe others, that conitituted its given fum, are 


both ftimulant; but the former in a higher, the latter 


in a lower degree, and therefore acting over all as debi- 
litating powers. Moftard taken with meat, or onions 
with heef-fteaks, are agreeable to moft taftes; but they 
are, though ftill ftimulant, difagreeable to others, and 
debilitating. Peas-foup and peas-nudding, though, in- 
dependent of the animal juice infufed into them, they 
are far from being falutary, will be well borne by many; 
while in others, efpecislly thofe who have been accuf- 
tomed to more ftimulant meals, and in perfons who are 
gouty, and liable to complaints of the firft paffages, they 
will produce morbid affe€tion. The fame thing is to 
be faid of beef-fteaks with onions, which agree with the 
healthy ftate, and difagree with the unhealthy, tate of 
the firft paffages. With regard to all thefe enfeebling 
matters, there is no queftion about their being ftimus 
lant; the whole effe& is to be referred to their renders 
ing a mixture, ftimulant in a certain degree, lefs.fo..... 

f place ; 
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place; it is nothing bat a diminution, or in- 
ferior degree, of ftimulant operation. The 
fubject of the paffions admits of the fame 
reafoning in every refpect as that of heat /e); 
and in the fame manner all the bodies in na- 
ture, that feem to be fedative, are debilitat- 
ing, that is; weakly ftimulant; inducing dea 
bility by a degree of ftimulus greatly inferior 
to the proper one. 

XXII. Since the general powers produce 
all the phenomena of life, and the only ope- 
ration, by which they do fo, is ftimulant ; 
it follows, that the whole phenomena of life, 
‘every {tate and degree of health and difeafe, 
are alfo owing to ftimulus, and to no other 
caufe. l 

XXIII. Excitement, the effe@ of the ex- 
citing powers, the true caufe of life, is, with- 
in certain boundaries, proportional to the de< 
gree of ftimulus. The degree of ftimulus, 
‘when moderate, produces health; in a higher 
degree it gives occafion to difeafes of excef- 


five ftimulus; in a lower degree, or excef- 


(e) The doctrine of cold as an a&tive power, and 
oppofite to heat, is now, univerfally rejeted, and it is 
confidered as only a diminution of heat. 


fively 
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fively weak, it induces thofe that depend 
upon a deficiency of ftimulus, or debility. 
And, as excitement is the caufe both of dif- 
eafes and perfe& health; fo that which re- 
ftores the morbid to the healthy ftate, is a 
diminution of excitement in difeafes of ex- 
ceflive ftimulus, and an increafe of excite» 
ment in difeafes of debility. Thefe inten- 
tions are called Indications of Cure. 

XXIV. This mutual relation obtains be- 
twixt excitability and excitement, that the 
more weakly the powers have acted, or the 
lefs the ftimulus has been, the more abun- 
dant the excitability becomes; the more 


` powerful the ftimulus, the excitability be- 


comes the more exhautted. 

XXV. A mean ftimulus, acting on a mean 
or half confumed excitability, produces the 
higheft excitement. And the excitement be- 
comes lefs and lefs, in proportion either as 


‘the ftimulus is applied in a higher degree, or 
‘as the excitability is more accumulated. 
‘Hence the vigour of youth, and the weaknefs 


of childhood and old age. Hence, within a 
fhorter period, a middle diet will produce 
: vigour, 
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vigour, and excefs, or abftemioufnefs, debi- 
lity. 
XXVI. Every age, therefore, and every 
conftitution, if the excitement be properly — 
directed, has its appropriate degree of vigour. 
Childhood, and that weaknefs, which de- 
pends on abundant excitability, admit of lite 
tle ftimulus ; by lefs than the due proportion © 
it is rendered languid, by more it is oppreffed. 
Old age, and that weaknefs, which is occa- 
Mioned by a deficiency of excitability, require 
a great deal of ftimulus, become enfeebled 
by lefs, and are overfet by more. The reafon 
of the latter phenomenon is, that the excita- 
bility, without which no vital aticn is proe - 
duced, does not exift in the degree neceflary to 
‘vigour of the functions; while the former 
ds to be explained from the exciting or ftimu- 
lant power, without which the excitability 
lies dormant, not being applied in the de- 
gree requifite to vigour. The failure of fti- 
-mulus may be fuch, as to produce death. 
On the contrary, the exhauftion of excita- 
bility may go fo far, as to extinguifh life by 
the extreme excefs of {timulus. 
XXVII. The circumftances, under which 
excitement 


i 
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excitement is produced, have two bounda- 

ries. —_ | 
XXVIII. One of thefe is, exhauftion of 

the excitability from violence of ftimulus. 


For all the ftimulant powers may carry their 


energy to the degree, under which no excite- 
ment will arife. The reafon is, that the 
body becomes no longer fufceptible to the 
operation of ftimulus; another expreffion 
for which is, that the excitability is con- 
fumed. | | 

XXIX. The ceffation of excitement, from 
the exhauftion of the excitability by ftimulus, 


may be either temporary or irreparable: it 


may arife either from the fhort continuance 
of a ftrong ftimulus, or the long application 
of one more moderate. Both cafes come to 
the fame; the ftrength of the ftimulus com- 
penfating for the fhortnefs of its application, 
and the length of its application for its 
greater moderation in degree. A force of 
ftimulus as fix operating for a {pace of time 
as one; and a force of ftimulus as one ope- 
rating for a fpace of time as fix, will pro- - 
duce the fame effect in wearing out the ex- 


citability. The effect of the former is fud- 


Vor. I. C den 
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den death ; of the latter a more gradual death 
preceded by difeafes. And though a moft 
exact meafure of excitement be kept up, yet 
death at laft, however late, will fupervene. 
XXX. Ebriety, debauch in eating, {weat, 
languor, heat, either alone or facceeding to 
cold, dulnefs of mental exertion from excef- 
five thinking, deprefflion of mind from vio- 
lence of paffion, finally, fleep; are all con- 
fequences of the fhort application of a high 
degree of f{timulus, operating an exhauftion 
of excitability. The long continuance of © 
lefs exceffive ftimuli is followed by the fee- 
blenefs of old age, by predifpofition to dif- 
eafes of debility, as well as thofe difeafes 
themfelves. The termination of both is in 
death. | 
XXXI. When the excitability is wafted 
by any one ftimulus, there is ftill a referve 
capable of being acted upon by any other. 
Thus a perfon, who has dined fully, or is 
either fatigued in body, or tired with intel- 
~ Ieétual exertion, and therefore has a difpofi- 
tion to fleep, will be refrefhed by ftrong lH- 
quors; and, when thefe have. produced 
the fame fleepinefs, the more diffufible fti- 
mulus 
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mulus of opium will aroufe him /f). Even 
after opium fails, and leaves him heavy and 
oppreffed, a ftimulus ftill higher and more 
diffufible, if there be any fuch, will haye 
the fame effet. A perfon fatigued with a 
journey will be roufed by mufic to dance and 
{kip ; and he will be enabled to run after a 


(f) A gentleman, engaged in a literary compofition, 
which required an uninterrupted exertion of his mental 
faculties for more than forty hours, was enabled to go 
through it with alacrity, by fupporting himfelf in this 
manner, After dining well and fetting to bufinefs, he 
took a glafs of wine every hour. Ten hours-after he 
ate fomething nourifhing, byt fparing in quantity, and 
for fome hours kept himfelf up with punch not too 
ftrong. And, when he found himfelf at laft like to be 
overcome by an inclination to fleep, he changed all his 
ftimuli for an opiate; and finifhed his bufinefs in forty 
hours. What he had wrote was now to be put to the 
prefs. He had next to watch and correét the proofs, 
which coft him between four or five hours further con- 
tinuance of vigilance and aétivity. To effect this he | 
took a glafs with the mafter printer, while his men 
Were going on with their part of the work. The fuc- 
ceffion of ftimuli in this cafe was firft food, next the 
{timulus of the intellectual funtion, then wine, then. 
the food varied, then punch, then opium, then punch 
and converfation, 


C2 flying 
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flying beauty, if fhe fly fo as to leave him 
‘hopes of overtaking her. 
XXXII. The exhauftion of excitability, 


by fucceffive ftimuli, is moft difficultly re- - 


‘paired; becaufe the more ftimulant opera- 
tion has been employed, that is, the more 
‘ftimuli have been applied, there remains the 
Jefs fufceptibility to freth ftimuli, by which 
the failure of excitement might be removed. 
XXXIII. The reafon of the difficulty is, 
that no means of reproducing the healthy 
ftate, or the proper degree of excitement, are 
left; except thofe that occafioned the wafte, 
that is, an excefs of ftimulant operation, ren- 
dering the body lefs and lefs fufceptible of 
ftimulus. | 
XXXIV. After this wafte of excitement, 
there is danger of {peedy death, unlefs pro- 
per meafures be taken to preferve life by a 
powerful ftimulus, but lefs than that which 
occafioned it, and then by one ftill lefs, till 
by means of the moderate ftimulus, that is 
fuitable to nature, or one fomewhat greater, 
life may at laft be fecured. The difficult 
cure of drunkards and gluttons, affected with 


difeafe, fufficiently evinces, that this confi- 


- deration 
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deration applies to all the exciting powers 
that ftimulate in excefs. This propofition 
applies to the moft difficult part of the pe 
tice of medicine. 

'XXXV. The excitability thus exhauft- 
ed by ftimulus conititutes debility, which 
may be denominated ixdirec?, becaufe it 
does not arife from defect, but excefs of fti- 
mulus. 

XXXVI. Through the whole progrefs to 
indire& debility, the fecond application of 
every ftimulus has lefs effe& than the firft, 
the third lefs than the fecond, and fo forth 
to the laft, which produces no more excite- 
ment; this effect takes place in proportion 
to the degree or duration of the feveral ap- 
plications, though each gives {fome excite- 
ment. Hence, balore the eftablifhment of 
indirect debility, and juft as it is upon the 
eve of being eftablithed, the ftimulus which 
is producing it, fhould be withdrawn; a de- 
bilitating power fhould be applied; as in giv- 
ing over drinking wine at the end of an en- 
tertainment, and fubftituting water in its 
place, or applying cold to a perfon who has 

C 3 been 
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been expofed to an excefive degree of 
heat (g). 

XXXVII. The progrefs to indite& debi- 
lity is alfo retarded by diminithing the excites 


ment from time to time, and proportionally - 


increafing the excitability, and thereby giv- 
ing more effect to the action of ftimuli: 
Take for example, cold bathing, or loweting 
the diet from time to time, or a fimilar a- 
batement of other ftimulant powers. 

6. If cold fometimes feems to ftimulate, it 
produces this effect, not as actual cold, but 
either by diminifhing exceffive heat, and re- 
{toring the proper ftimulant temperature (4), 

or 


(g) A convalefcent from a difeafe of debility was pre- 
{cribed wine, but not to carry it to excefs, A hiccup 
was the fignal, by which he was to underftand, that he 
had carried that ftimulus too far. He defifted, and ended 
his jollity with two or three tumbler glaffes of water; 
which prevented the eftablifhment of the indire&t debie 
“lity into which he was about to fall. 

(4) The principle upon which the operation of the 
cold bath depends has never been underftood, and there» 
fore all reafoning, as well as practice; with réfpect to 
it, has been conducted in quite a vague and random 
manner. Suppofe a range of excitement, the middle 


and healthy point of which is 40 degrees of excitement, 
the 
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ar by rendering the bady aeceflible to air, or 
by accumulating the excitability diminifhed 
by exceffive ftimulus, and heightening the 
effect of the exciting powers, before acting 
too languidly. An inftance of this operation 
of cold occurs in the torrid zone, where 
actual cold is {carcely to be procured; in the 
ufe of refrigerants, as they are called, in fe- 
yers; and in the contraction, by means of 
cold, of the {crotum previoufly relaxed by 


the ultimate degree of its excefs 70. It is, therefore, 
the intermediate degrees between thefe extremes, to 
which the practice of cold bathing is applicable, From 
80 to 70, the former of which is the head of the fcale, 
and conftitutes the range of indirect debility; and like- 
wife through ali the intermediate degrees from 40 down 
to o, the cold bath, which is a weakening power, as 
well as every cther, is improper, It is a miftake pre- 
valent among fyftematic writers and le¢turers, that cold 
is of fervice in the fevers and other difeafes of the tor- 
rid zone. The truth is, that, in that country, there 
is no accefs to the nfe of actual cold. All that can be 
done there is, by various: means, to diminifh the excefg 
of heat, which is conftantly rufhing from thofe degrees 
of it which ftimulate and excite, to thofe, in which its 
ultimate ftimulant power deftroys excitement, and 
leaves nothing but indirect debiljty. 


C 4 heat. 
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heat. Nay, fuch is the efficacy of this caufe, 
that fthenic difeafes may be more certainly 
produced 'by cold, alternating with heat, and 
either preceding or following it, than by 
pure heat. 

XXXVIII. The other condition or cir- 
cumftance, limiting excitement, is, a ftate of 
the exciting powers infufficient to produce 
excitement. As this cafe arifes from defi- 
ciency of {timulus, and abundant excitability, 
it ought to be diftinguifhed from the other, 
which fuppofes abundance of ftimulus, and 
deficiency of excitability. This diftinction 
is required alfo for the purpofe of practice. 
All the exciting powers may fall fo far fhort 
in ftimulant force, as to produce this effect. 
They all, therefore, equally ferve to illuftrate 
and confirm this propofition, | 


XXXIX. In this cafe, the excitability be- — 


ccmes abundant, becaufe, in confequence of 


the ftimuli being withheld, it is not exhaufted. 


Thus, in the cold bath, the excitement is di- 
minifhed, becaufe the ftimulus of heat is re- 
duced, and, therefore, the fum of all the fti- 
= muli falls fhort; fd that the excitability, be- 
ing lefs exhaufted by ftimulus, is increafed 

(i). The 


vo 
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(i). The fame conclufion applies to famithed 
perfons, to water drinkers, to thofe. who are 
| in 


(i) This is altogether a negative circumftance. The 
accumulation, increafe, or abundance of excitability, 
take any term you pleafe, is not occafioned by any aétion 
or operation, but by the want of action, the want of 
operation. To form an adequate idea of it, fuppofe a 


= {feale of secitavility of 80 degrees, as in the line here 


drawn. 


w 


Excirrinc Power. 

© 10 20 30 40 50 6Q 70 .80 
EXCITABILITY. 

89 7o 60 50 40 30 20 Io © 


-At the commencement of life, the fum total affigned is 


underftood to be 80, becaufe no part, as yet, is wafted 
by the action of ftimuli, Next it is wafted in proportion 
as thefe are applied from the beginning to the end of the 
{cale, Its wafting is, therefore, owing to action and 
operation, but its accumulation to the reverfe, the want 
of the action or operation of the exciting powers, as is 
exprefled by the numbers placed atove thofe firt men- 
tioned. Thus one degree of exciting power applied takes 
off one degree of excitability, and every fubfequent de= — 
gree impairs the excitability in a proportion exactly 
equal to its degree of force. Thusa degree of ftimu- 
lant or exciting power equal to 10, reduces the excita- 


` bility to 70; 20 to 60; 30to 50; 40 to 40; 59 to 30; 


60 to 205 70 to 10; 80 to o. And on the contrary, 
the 
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in a {tate of refrigeration from other caufes, 
to thofe who have fuffered evacuations of any 
kind, to thofe who have neglected the fti- 
mulus of exercife, to thofe who have neglected 
the ufe of that ftimulus, which exercife of the 
mind affords, and to perfons in low {pirits, 
The withdrawing of any ftimulus is the more 
likely to produce direct debility, as the per- 
fon has been accuftomed to a higher degree 
of it (4). Take, for an example, the gout, 


the fubtraction of ftimulant power allows the excita 
bility to accumulate. Thus, when the excitement is at 
7g, conftituting only one degree of life, take off one de- 
gree of exciting power, and two degrees of excitability 
will arife. .As 80 degrees of exciting power leave no 
excitability, fo 70 degrees of exciting power leave 10 5 
bo 20; 50 30; 4040; 3050; 2060; 1070; 0 80. 
Hence death takes place from nothing pofitive, but from 
the negation of the only means by which life is fup- 
ported; which are the feveral exciting or ftimulant pow- 
ers, ncw fully explained. 

(2) For inftance, perfons accuftomed to drink wine, 
and eat well-feafoned nourifhing animal food, will be 
more hurt by a water and vegetable regimen, than thofe 
who have not lived fo high in that refpect. The inha- 
bitants of Britain could not live long upon the diet 
of the Gentoos. Perfons in genteel life could never 
undergo the work of day labourers upon their fare. 


and 
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and many other difeafes, which, ander tho 
fame circumftances, affect fome, and {pare 
others (/). 

XL. During the increafe of excitability, 
the excitement proportionally decreafes, nor 
is there any cafe, in which this procefs, 
cartied far enough, will not produce death. 
This is confirmed by the effect of all the de- 
bilitating powers, mentioned above; every in- 
dividual of which, as often as it proves urgent, 
has a rapid tendency to produce death. - 

XLI. The defect of any one ftimulus, ahd 
the proportional abundance of excitability, art 
for the time, compenfated by any other ftimu- 
lus, and often with great advantage to the fyf- 
tem. So a perfon, who has dined infufficient- 
ly, and therefore has not been well enough fti- 
mulated, is refrefhed by a piece of good news. 


(/) Vegetable aliment, and fruits and cold roots, as 
cucumbers, melons, acid drinks, and many other things 
not fuffciently ftimulant, will bring ona fit of the gout, 
all or any one of them, at any time; while there are 
other perfons free from the taint which diftingyifhes 
that difeafe, who can ufe them with impunity, or, at 
leaft, with much more freedom and Jefs harm. Some- 
thing fimilar to this obfervation applies to moft difeafes, 


Or, 
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Or, if during the courfe of the day, he has not 
been fufficiently invigorated by the ftimu- 
lant operation of corporeal or mental exer- 
cife, and is confequently likely to pafs a fleep- 
lefs night, he will be laid afleep by a dofe of 
{trong liquor. When the latter is not at hand, 
opium will fupply its place. The want of 
the venereal gratification is relieved by wine, 
and the want of the latter is made amends for 
by the ufe of the former, each banifhing the 
languor occafioned by the want of the other. 
The fame conclufion applies to the ufe of 
thofe ftimuli, for which we have an artificial, 
rather than a natural, craving. The longing 
for {nuff, when it cannot be gotten, is grati- 
fied by the practice of chewing tobacco; and, 
when any one is languid for want of tobacca 
to chew, fmoaking fupplies the place of it. 
Nay, when the functions, as they often do, — 
have undergone a temporary lefion, and on 
this account there is no accefs to the ufe of 
certain cuftomary and natural ftimuli; the 
fubftitution of others, lefs habitual, and lefs 
natural, will fupport life, till the defire for 
the natural ftimuli is reftored, and thefe can 


be 
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be employed to fupport the jaturál vigour as 
ufual, and health is finglly eftablithed (7). 
XLII. As, in this manner, the fuperabun- 


dance of excitability, proportioned to the de- _ 


ficiency of ftimulus, may, through all the de- 
grees from its {malleft to its greateft quantity, 
be worn out to a certain extent, by one fti- 
mulus, and then another, and the danger of 
its morbid accumulation be warded off, till 
the fum be brought down to that, which is 
fuitable to health; fo, the more abundant the 
excitability is, that is, the more {timuli are 
withdrawn, or the greater the failure of the 
moft powerful ftimuli is; the lefs it is in 
our power to.maintain that mediocrity of ex- 
citability on which the vigour of life depends. 
So much debility may be induced and exci- 
tability fo far accumulated, that the reftora- 
tion of excitement fhall become impracticable. 
This propofition is both illuftrated and con- 


firmed by the action of every debilitating 


(m) This propofition is of the utmoft importance, as 
holding out the true principle, upon which fo many ace 
tions and feelings of human life, both in health and 


difeafe, are to be explained, and particularly as laying ` 


down an indication, which applies to ths of all febrile 
difeafes, and includes our artificial as well as our natural 
defires and appetites. 


power 
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power, as cold, famine, thirft; and it is ex- 
 emplified in fevers. + 

XLIII. This fuperabundant excitability 
fo fpeedily brings on death, that the only 
means of reftoring health is firft to encoun- 
ter it with a very {mall dofe of diffufible fti- 


mulus, a dofe fcarcely exceeding the fcanty | 


portion of ftimulus, that occafioned it: after 
wafting a part of the fuperabundance, we may 
proceed to a fomewhat ftronger dofe; and 
thus be conftantly taking off whatever fuper- 
fluity ftill remains, till at laft the falutary me- 
diocrity is regained. This ftate is the converfe 
of that debility, which arifes from a worn- 
out excitability (x), and the danger accru- 
ing from it. To give examples, a famifhed 
perfon is not immediately to be gratified with 
a full meal; a perfon afflifted with long con- 
tinued or exceflive thirft is not immediately 
to be indulged witha large draught ; but food 
fhould be given bit by bit, and drink drop by 


(n) An inftance of a worn-out excitability is that de- 
bility which arifes from intoxication; one of an a¢cp- 
:mulated excitability is that which dram-drinkers experi- 
ence the day after a debauch, in confequence of which 


their handsfhake till they are re-excited by their favorite . 


cordial. 


drop, 
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drop, then both of them by degrees more 
plentifully. A perfon benumbed with cold 
fhould'be gradually warmed. A perfon in 
deep forrow fhould have good news gradually 
communicated to him. The news of the 
fafety of the Roman foldier, who furvived 
the difafter of his countrymen at Canne, 
fhould have been communicated to his mo- 
ther in a round-about way ; at firft as having 
no better foundation than doubtful report; 
then as being fomewhat more to be depended 
on; afterwards as being {till more probable; 
then as not admitting a fhadow of doubt: 
` and laft of all, before he was introduced, the 
mother fhould have been at the fame time 
fortified, or had a part of her very abundant 
excitability taken off, by other ftimuli, and 
a glafs of Falernian wine. 

XLIV. Since life is folely the effet af 
{timulus ; which alfo produces difeafe in pro- 
portion to its excefs or defect, the remedies 
of both thefe deviations from the proper 
ftandard fhould be accommodated to their de- 
grees; and a large fum. total of ftimulus, 
through the-courfe of the difeafe, muft be ap- 
plied to a great degree of debility, or, what 

comes 
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comes to the fame thing, to a very abundant 
excitability; but the quantity to be applied 
at any one time fhould be {mall, in the fame 
proportion as the excitability is abundant. 

XLV. The debility arifing from defe&t of 
ftimulus may be called pirecT; becaufe it 
is not produced by any pofitive noxious pow- 
er, but by a fubdu&ion of the things necef- 
fary to fupport life. 


XLVI. Through the whole courfe of di- | 


rect debility, every deficiency of ftimulus is 
- increafed by a fecond, the fecond by a third, 
the third by a fourth, till the effe& at laft 
comes to bea ceffation of any further excite- 
ment. Excitement therefore, is never to be 
leffened, and debility increafed, with the 
view of giving greater effet to a new fti- 


mulus by accumulating excitability. For, 


as often as this is put in practice, the mor- 
bid ftate is increafed; and, if the debility 
fhould happen to be great, any further in- 
creafe may induce death, but will never in- 


creafe the ftrength. For, though debility 


may be induced in this way at pleafure, the 
exitement to be obtained from a ftimulus to 
be applied after is confined within narrow 

: bound- 
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boundaries (0). ‘Take foran example, cold 
bathing in dropfy; in the gout; in- fevers 


-(~)s in perfons who, previous to this, have 


been much expofed to cold; or in any fort of 
debility. Who would treat fafting, deep 
l forrow; 


f 


(0) Suppofe, that in place of an excitement of 40 de- - 
grees, the excitement is gone down to 30, and the 
excitability mounted up to §0, and a debilitating power, 
fuch as the cold bath, or any of thofe that are juft now 
to be mentioned in the text, has been fuperadded, reduc 
ing the. excitement to 25, and accumulating the ex- 
citability to 55. Suppofe alfo, that any ftimulus is 
next employed, with a view to raife the excitement, and 
fink or reduce the excitability ; what will be the refult? | 


_ Asan accumulated excitability admits of a very {mall de- 


gree of ftimulus at any given time, while the accumula- 
tion of excitability, and finking of excitement, even to- 
death itfelf, can be etfected in the fhorteft {pace of time, 
and by any one of the debilitating powers ; confequent- 
ly, the lofs of vigour by the firt practice, and the re- 
paration of it by the laft, will bear no proportion to one — 
another; there will be no pofhibility of regaining the 
vigour thrown away, much lefs any hope of procuring 
more than exifted before it was lowered. 

(p) By fevers here are meant thofe difeafes, fo named, 


which depend on evident debility, and not any of thofe 


which, though moft injudicioufly fo named, depend upon 


an oppofite caufe. Inftances of the fermer we have in 
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forrow, weaknefs of the mental functions, 
languor from inactivity, penury of blood, 
which are all cafes of direct debility; who 
-would treat fuch cafes, I fay, by fuperinducin g 
more direc debility, with a view to advan- 
` tage from the very {canty ftimulus, that can 
be admitted? The accumulation of excita- 
_ bility is only proper where there is a pre- 
‘ difpofition to indirect debility, or afthenic 
diathefis. | | 

XLVII. With refpe& to the two kinds of 
debility, we muft never attempt the cure of 
the indirect by the direct, or of the direct 
by the indireét, in the vain hope of obtaining 
benefit from the fubfequent employment of 
any ftimulus. Indirect debility appears in the 
range of fcale from 70 up to 80; the direct, in 
all the degrees below 40 ta o. The only cafes, 
that.admit of debilitating operation, are thofe 
of exceflivea excitement from.40 up to 7e. For 
all the fevers of the intermittent or remittent kind, in 
fynochus, typhus, and the plague itfelf, with others that 
have never been confidered as fevers. Examples of the 
Jatter occur in fynocha, or the common inflammatory 
fever, in the feveral difeafes of the fame ftamp accoms 


panied with inflammation in a particular part, -as in the 
throat, lungs, and various parts of the external furface. 


the 
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the cure of difeafes within this latter range, 
all the directly debilitating powers are proper, 
and, for the moft part, they only; becaufe 
there is no accefs to the ufe of the indire@ly 
debilitating powers, till they have run their 
full courfe of ftimulant operation from 40 to 
70, at which laft only they become debili- 
tating; and; though fometimes, and undes 
certain circumftances, they may be employed, 
the fafeft general rule is to avoid them. 


D 2. CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 


of the feat and effects of excitability —Of 
the inequality with which different powers 
affect the fyftem—Which parts mof affected 
—Proportion of the partial to the general 
affetlion—What parts the ordinary powers 
moft affetl—Partial and local affections 
familar and fynchronous—Remedies do not 
act partially. 


XLVIII. THE feat of excitability in 


the living body is the medullary nervous — 


matter, and mufcular folid; to which the 
appellation of nervous fyftem may be given. 
In this the excitability is inherent, but is not 
different in different parts of its feat. This is 
evident, becaufe the exciting powers will m- 
mediately roufe into exertion any of the func- 
tions that diftinguith living animal fyftems ; 


or, in other words, produce fenfe, motion, | 


thought or paffion (a). 
| i. Different 
(a) Ifa fmall quantity of an opiate, or a large one of any 


_ ftrong fpirit, taken into the {tomach can inftantly alle- 
l viate 
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4 Different exciting powers are applied to 
different parts of the nervous fyftem, none- 
to them all at once; but the mode of their 
action is fuch, that, wherever they are ap- 
plied, every one immediately affects the 
whole excitability. 

XLIX. Every one of thefe powers on 
affects fome one part more than any other, 
and different powers affect different parts in 
this unequal manner, The affected part is 


i 


viate an excruciating pain in a part the moft diftant from 
that to which the remedy is applied, and, in a fhort time 
after, remove it altogether, as is now well known, how 
is that to be explained but by the above propofition 5 it 
being impoffible to pretend that it is carried inthe veflels ? 
Nor is any other of the many hypothefes, that have 
been thought of for the folution of this faé&, more ad- 
mifible. Should it be imagined, that it moves along the 
nerves according to the laft opinion, we demand proof 
of that affertion; which has not yet, and will not eafily ` 
be produced ; while the fa& juft now affigned carries its 
own demonftration in its hofom. The queftion refolves 
itfelf wholly into the following folution: Why does 
opium at once relieve the gout in the ftomach, on the 
external furface, and in the remoteft extremity of that 
furface? Becaufe the property in the living fyftem, upon 


which and by which it acts, is one and the fame ove 
ll, l 


D3 generally 
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generally that to which the power is direy 
applied. 
x. Moreover, the mare excitability was 


affigned to any part originally, that is, the _ 


more yivid and fenfible it is, the operation of. 
each exciting power, whether acting with 
due force, or in excefs, or in defect, is the 
more confiderable (4), Thus the brain and 
alimentary canal poffefs more vivid excitabi- 
lity, that is, more propenfity to life, than 
other internal parts; and the parts below the 
nails, than other external parts.—Neverthe- 
lefs, the affeGtion of the part bears no pro- 


portion to that diffufed over the whole | 


body. 

L. An eftimate, may be formed of the de- 
gree of affection in the part moft affected, 
and of that which is diffufed over the whole 
body, by comparing the affection of the for- 
mer with as many lefs affections, taken to- 
gether, as there are equal parts in all the reft 


(5) That is to fay, ifthe exciting power acts with that 
force which produces health, the degree of its action is 
greater upon the given than any other part ; as alfo when 
its action is eitber greater ox lefs than shat of the mide 
dle falutary degree. 

of 
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of the body. Suppofe the greater aftection 
of a part (c) to be as 6, and the lefs affec- 
tion of every other part to be 3, and the 
number of the parts lefs affected te amount 
to 1000; which as keeping greatly within 
the truth. The ratio of affection confined 
to the part, to the affection of all the reft of 
the body, wili be as 6 to 3000, That this èf- 
timate is accurate, or nearly fo, appears by the 
effect of the exciting noxious powers, which 
always act upon the whole body {d) ; and 
from that of the remedies, which always re- 

moye : 


(c) As the inflammation of the lungs in pei piane 
mony, the inflammation of the foot in thë gout, the ef- 
fufion of water into a Benet or particular ay in 
dropfy. 

(2) The hurtful powers, which er peripnew 
mony, in common Englifh, the inflammation of the 
lungs, are excefs in eating, drinking, expofuré to heat, 
or to the alternation of heat with cold, an over propon 
tion of blood from inactivity, or an increafed velocity | 
of its motion from violent labour, &c. the effect of any 
or all which muft fall 3s mych ppon every other part of 
the fyftem as upon a {mall portion of extreme veffels in 
the lungs, and therefore the morbid affection produced 
cannot be confined to the latter, but muft be extended 
to the former. The whole body muft partake of the . 

D 4 E morbid | 
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move the effect of the noxious powers from 


the whole body (e), in every general dif- 


eafe /f). 
LI. Temperature particularly affects the 


furface of the body; diet, the ftomach and 


morbid change; it muft be one common affection per- 
vading the whole. If this is not probation, let any 
thing left on record by authors, or any living phyfician, 
produce a fingle hurtful power, that, without affeCting 
the fyftem over all, can penetrate into the inmoft ree 
ceffes of the lungs, and there produce an inflammation, 
J fhall be content with one fuch hurtful power, and in 
exchange for it, when produced, give up my whole 
doctrine. 

(e) Here too I throw the gauntlet, Find a fingle ree 
medy which removes the difeafe by an operation con- 
fined to the lungs, There is not one. 

- (f) A wound in the lungs, among other effects, may 
produce an inflammation. But that is not a peripneu- 
mony, or a general difeafe at all, It is, on the contrary, 
a local one, arifing from a local caufe, and to be re- 
moved by local remedies, if accefs could be had to 


them. And though nothing has been more common. 


than blending fuch cafes of local and general difeafe, at 
the fame time no errour, that has hitherto creeped into 
the art, needs more to be corrected. Such an accident is 
as much a peripneumony, as an inflammation from 
contufion in the foot is a gout, or the {welled legs of 
women heavy with child is dropfy. But of all this 
more hereafter. 
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bowels; the blood and other fluids their re- 

{pective veffels; labour and reft both the 

veflels and mufcular fibres; paffion and me- 

ditation, the brain; all thefe affect the 

parts mentioned (each that upon which its- 
action is exerted) more than any other equal 

part. 

LII. Inftances of the greater excitement 
of a part than of the reft of the body, are 
afforded by the earlier fweating of the brow 
of an healthy perfon, when he is ufing ex- 
ercife ; by checked perfpiration; by inflame 
mation, or fome analogous affection in gee 
neral difeafes; by head-ach and delirium. 
Proofs of a lefs excitement in a part are 
exceflive perfpiration not occafioned by la- 
bour or heat, efpecially when cold and clame 
my, profution of the other excretions, fpafm, 
convulfion, partial palfy, weaknefs or con 
fufion of intelle€t, and again delirium.. 

LIII. As the operation of the general 
powers, whether exciting in excefs, in due 
proportion, or in defect, is directed to fome 
one part a little more, than to any other 
equal part; the effect muĝ be of the fame 

) kind 
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kind in that part as in the reft, and, as well 


as the general operation, be either in excefs, 
or in juft proportion, or deficient, but never 
of an oppofite nature, For, as the exciting 
powers are the fame, and the excitability 
every where the fame, it js impoflible that 
the effect fhould not be the fame, The ex- 
citement, therefore, is never increafed in a 
part, while it is diminifhed in the genera] 
fyftem—nor diminifhed, while the genera] 
excitement is increafed. There is no differ- 
ence here, but in degree; nor can different 
effects flow from one and the fame caufe, 

a. For though, on account of the great 
fenfibility of certain parts, for inftance, of 
the ftomach (g), and the action, either ftimu- 
lating or debilitating, exerted by the exciting 
powers on them, thefe parts run fooneft ei- 
ther into direc or indire& debility, or into 
high excitement; this effeét is but of fhort 
duration, and the reft of the functions are 


(g) For the fame reafon, i. e. the fenfibility of the 
genital fyftem, wine and other ftrong liquors, as well 
as opium, induce indirect debility fooner upon thefe 
parts than others. l 


foon 
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' foon hurried into the fame flate. Thus, 


naufea, vomiting, diarrha, and other fimi- 
lar fymptems, pradyced by ftrong liquors 
and opiates: as well as the fame affections 
apparently, and the gout, colic, gripes, and 
other fimilar fymptoms, occafioned by abfti-. 
rence and water drinking: likewife good ap-~. 
petite, and the removal of thefe turbulent — 
fymptems of the ftomach and inteftines, in 


the convalefcent ftate, in confequence of a 


proper adminiftration of food, drink, and 
diffufible ftimulants: all thefe are thortly 
followed by a fimilar Rate of the reft of the 
body, and the eftablifhment of indirect debis — 
lity is the confequence of the firft cafe; that 
of dizect debility fucceeds to the fecond; and 
health over all is the termination of the 
hf. | 

LIV. No part, therefore, is the feat of 
general affection; they extend over the whole 
body; becaufe, with the inequality above 
ftated, the whole excitability is aed in 


~ every general difeafe. 


LV. Neither does the affection of the moft 


fuffering part take place firft, and afterwards 


fpread 
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{pread over the fyftem; for as foon as the ex- 


citability is affected any where, it is alfo and 
immediately affeéted every where. Both 


facts are confirmed by the operation of every 
exciting power, affecting the whole body as 
quickly as any one part; by general morbid 
affections appearing equally foon over all the 
fyftem, and commonly fooner, than in the 
part moft affected in the courfe of the dif- 
cafe (4). Therefore 

LVI. Every affection of a part, that oc- 
curs in general difeafes, however formidable, 
is to be confidered as only a part of the af- 
fection inherent in the whole body ; and the 


‘remedies are not to be directed to a part, as if 


the whole difeafe lurked there, and was only to 


(4) The pain of the thorax in peripneumony, which 
is the fign of the inflammation within, never appears fo 
foon as the general affection, and in more than one-half 
of many hundred cafes, where this fact has been pain- 
fully {crutinized, it did not appear till one, two, or 
three days after the commencement of the general af- 
fection. Likewife the pain of the gout is not the firft 
of the phenomena of that difeafe. But all thefe, and 
many more particulars, will be brought in with more 
advantage in their proper places afterwards. 


be 
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be removed thence, but to the whole body, 
all which it affects (7). 


(i) When the affection of a part is external, and, 
therefore, acceffible, the application of a remedy over it, 
in conjunction with the ufe of the internal remedies, is 
of fervice, in confequence of their mutually affifting 
each other. A rag drenched in a liquid opiate helps ` 
the operation of that remedy taken internally ; but that 
is {till by operating upon the excitability over all, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of Contraction and its effects—-Excitement the 
caufe of denfity——Difference of firength in 
the mufeles in health——in ficknefs—and 
after death. 


LVII. MUSCULAR contraction depends 
upon excitement, and ts proportional to the 
degree of excitement (4). This is proved 
by all the phenomena of health and difeafe, 
and by the operations of all the exciting 
powers and of all the remedies. Force and 
propenfity to motion are the fame. We muft 
judge from facts, not from appearances. 
Confequently, tremor, convulfion, and every 
affection comprehended under it, are to be 
imputed to debility. The noxious exciting 
power in thefe cafes is a ftimulus uncom- 
monly irritating applied to the part. 


(2) It has already been proved, that all the functions 
depend upon excitement, and therefore contraction 
among the reft. 


LVII. The 
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LVIII. The degree of: contraction, that 
conftitutes fpafm, is not an exception from 
this propofition. This is a continued and 
deficient, rather than a great and due ac- 


tion; and in fo far as it is a ftrong contrac- 


tion, it depends upon the local ftimulus of 
diftenfion, or of fomething equivalent to dif- 
tenfion. It confifts in diminifhed excites 
ment, is devoid of force, and removed by 


- ftimulant remedies. The appearance of 


fymptoms, being ever fallacious, ought not 
to be relied on: as the foundation of any 
judgment. ‘Take now both the fact and the 
explanation. 

LIX. As the degree of contraction, in fo 
far as it is a healthy function, depends upon 
{trength, we are to hold it as certain, that the 
denfity of mufcular fibres, confidered as fim- 
ple folids, is proportioned to the aii of 
their contraction. 

LX. It muft therefore be admitted, that 
excitement is the caufe of denfity. And the 
denfity is rendered greater and greater by the 
excitement in proportion to its degree. It is 
eafy to perceive this through all the inter- 
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eft, or that which takes place in madnefs, 
and the denfity correfponding: to it, to the 
loweft, or that debility which is obferved in 
the article ‘of death, in death itfelf, and after 
death, with a laxity correfponding to it. This 
is proved by the weaknefs of the fibres in 
their dead, and their ftrength in their living, 
ftate ; the only caufe of which difference, we 
know for certain, to be excitement (/). 

LXI. Hence the cavities of the veffels, 
through their whole tract, over the whole 
body, are diminithed in a ftate of ftrength, 
and encreafed in weaknefs. This is the true 
caufe of diminifhed perfpiration, not con- 
ftriction from cold or f{pafm. 


(D) Experiments have been made by baron Haller and 
others, to afcertain the comparative ftrength of mufcu- 
lar fibres, and the criterion of judgment was their greater 
or lefs difpofition to break by appended weights; but 
the power by which any body refifts ftretching, is the 
denfity of that body. Thofe experiments fhow, that the 
fibres in the living body are prodigiondy ftronger than 
in the dead. 


CHAP,. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The forms of difeafes and predifpofitions—Re- 

tation between bealth, predifpofition, and 
dsfeafe—All from varied excitement—Life 
regulated by excitement—Sthenic and afthee 
nic difeafes—and diathefes. 


LXII. EXCITEMENT, the effect of the 
exciting powers, when of a proper degree, 
conftitutes health: when either exceffive or 
deficient, it proves the occafion of difeafe, 
or of predifpofition, previous to the forma- 
tion of difeafe. The ftate both of the fim- 
ple folids and fluids depends upon the ftate 
.of health, which is regulated by the excite- 
ment (a). 

p. The firft caufe of the formation of fim- 
ple folids, and the fole caufe of their prefer- 
-vation, is excitement. Under the direction ` 
of. the excitement, the living folids produce 


(a) This propofition overturns the principal fyftems 
that have ever appeared in the profeffion of medicine: 
But more of it hereafter. 
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the bloed from an external matter taken into 
the fyftem, keep it in motion, form its mix- 
ture, fecrete from it various fluids, excrete 
them, abforb others, and circulate and expel 
them from the body. It is the excitement 


alone, through its varying degrees, that pro- 


duces either health, difeafe, or recovery. It 
alone governs both univerfal and local dif- 
eafes: neither -of which ever arife from 
faults of the folids or fluids, but always ei- 
ther from increafed or diminifhed excite- 
ment. Hence the cure is never to be di- 
rected to the ftate of the folids or fluids, but 
only to the diminution or the increafe of ex- 
citement. 

LXIII. Affections peculiar to parts, or 
organic maladies, being foreign to this part 
of the work, in which the treatment of the 
general ftate of the body only is confidered, 
they are paffed over at prefent. 

_ LXIV. That life is entirely regulated by 
excitement appears, 1. becaufe the exciting 
powers havea ftimulating effect only: 2. be- 
caufe the activity of the functions is propor- 
tional to the ftrength of the exciting powers: 
and 3. becaufe efficacious remedies are fuch as 

oppofe 
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oppofe deficient ftimulus to exceffive excite- 
ment, and exceflive ftimulus to deficient ex- 
citement. j 

LXV. The notion of health and difeafe 
being different ftates is difproved by the 
identity of the operation of the powers pro- 
ducing or removing each ftate. 

LXVI. The general difeafes, arifing from 
exceflive excitement, are called /thenic (4) ; 
thofe that originate from a deficient excite- 
ment, a/henic. Hence there are two forms 
of difeafes, and both are always preceded by 
predifpofition. 

LXVII. That this is the only real origin 
of difeafes and predifpofitions, is proved by 
the fame powers, which preduce any difeafe 
or predifpofition, alfo producing the whole 
{et of difeafes to which it belongs; and by 
the fame remedies, which cure any difeafe, 
er predifpofition, alfo curing all the difeafes 


(4) Their old name is phlogiftic: but as that word is 
abfurdly metaphorical from an old notion of that fort 
of difeafes depending upon fire or flame; and becaufe it 
was not a proper contraft to the term here to be oppofed 
to it; as alfo becaufe it is ftill more ridiculous when ap- 
plied to plants, which are comprehended in this doc- 
trine; it has been thought proper to reject ity and fub- 
ftitute the other in its place, 
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and predifpofitions of its refpective form (c). 
Betwixt thefe oppofite fets of difeafe and 
predifpofition, perfect health is the mean, 
leaning to neither extreme. 
LXVIII. The exciting powers, which 
produce fthenic predifpofition, or fthenic dif- 
cafes, fhould be denominated fthenic, or fti- 
mulant, in a ftrict fenfe. Thofe that pave 
the way to afthenic difeafes, or produce 
them, fhould be called afthenic, or debili- 


(c) The fame noxious powers produce, and the fame 
remedies remove, both catarrh and peripneumony, dif- 
eafes only differing in degree. The powers producing 
them are excefs in the ufe of ftimulants, and the reme- 
dies whatever moderates that excefs. Evacuation, cold, 
and ftarving, are the means. All the difference is, that 


more of the means are employed for the cure of perip= . 


neumony than for that of catarrh. The noxious pow- 
ers producing indigeftion and fevers are alfo the fame, 
to with debilitating ; and the remedies the fame, to 
wit, ftimulant. Only a fmall degree of the remedies, 
proportioned to the flightnefs of the degree of th^ caufe, 
is fufficient for the cure of indigeftion ; while the moft 
diffufible ftimuli are required to effect the cure of fevers. 
Stimulants, in one degree or other, make the cure pf 
all afthenic difeafes; evacuants, and other weakening 
means, in different degrees, form the whole cure of the 
fthenic form of difeafes) Might not. this have been 


known long fince? _ 
tatin2- 
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tating. The ftate producing the former or 
the predifpofition to them, may be called 
fhenic diathefis; that which occafions the 
latter, with the predifpofition peculiar to 
them, afhenic diathefis. Each of thefe diathe- 
fes is a ftate of the body common both to 
predifpofition and difeafe, which differ only 
in degree. I diftinguifh the powers, that 
raife both the diathefes to the meafure of 
difeafe, by the term exciting noxious powers. 
The fthenic difeafes, in which the pulfe is 
much affected, fhould not be denominated 
fevers or febrile difeafes, but pyrextes, for 
the fake of diftinguifhing them from the af- 
thenic difeafes, that difturb the pulfe, for 
which fever is the proper name. 
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CHAP. VIL 


The effect of both the diathefes, and of the mof 
perfect health itfelf—Sthenic powers ra fe— 
afthenic lower the functions—Why man is 
not immortal—Converfion o of the diathefes 
into each other—Fallacy of fymptoms—Life 
a forced flate. 


LXIX. THE common effect of the fthe- 
nic noxious powers upon the functions 1s, 
firft, to increafe them, then to impair 
them in part, but never by a debilitating 
operation (a). The effect common to the 
afthenic noxious powers, upon the fundtions, 
is to diminifh them, in fuch a manner, as 
fometimes to feem, though the appearance 


is fallacious (4), to increafe them. 
LXX. If 


(2) The inability to perform motion in peripneumo- 
ny arifes not from debility, for two good reafons; firft, 
no powers, but thofe that produce all the other fymp- 
toms, produce it; and the fame remedies, that remove 
the other fymptomsy, are equally effeCtual for the remo- 
val of it. 


(>) and convulfion, fuppofed to arife from ine 
creafed 
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LXX. If the juf&t degree of excitement 
could be conftantly kept up, mankind would 
enjoy eternal health. But two circumftances 
prevent that. Such is the nature of the 
{thenic diathefis, that it waftes the fum total 
of excitability affigned to every being upon 
the commencement of its living ftate, and 
thereby fooner or later induces difeafe, and 
afterwards death. This is one caufe of mor- 
tality. | | 

LXXI. The afthenic diathefis is hurtful 
by not fupplying the degree of excitement 
neceffary to health, and thereby allowing the . 
ftate of life to approach more nearly to that, 
in which death confifts. This opens ano- 
ther gate of deftruction to mankind. 

y. Further, difeafes and death are ¢onfe- 
quences of the change of either diathefis into 
the other. Either diathefis, by means of the 
noxious powers producing the other, when 
thefe are employed as remedies (c), may, by 

accident, 


creafed influx of the nervous power, are both occafioned, 
and cured, by the fame powers, as all the other fymp- 

toms. 
(c) Stimulants are the proper remedies for curing the 
gout ; but they may be carried fo far as to produce fo 
r E 4 much 
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accident, inadvertence, or defign, be com- 
pletely converted into the other; and by op- | 
pofite meafures, carried to a certain extent, 
it may be changed back to the fame ftate 
from which it fet out (d). This obfervation 

s will 


‘much fthenic diathefis as to border upon indire@ debi- 
lity. A confequence of which is vomiting, purging, a 
feeling of burning in the inteftines, intermiffion of the 
pulfe, and ftrangury ; which are only to be cured by 
fubftituting watery drink and Jow diet in place of thofe 
oppofite remedies. Nay, the ftimulants may be carried 
‘fo far, as to effect the eftablifhment of indirect debility. 
Hence will arife paralytic affection, anafarca, dropfy, 
&c. The evacuants and other debilitating remedies, by 
which the difeafes of {fthenic diathefis are removed, may, 
by being pufhed to excefs, produce the laft mentioned 
difeafes, as depending on direct debility. 

(4) Pufhing the remedies of f{thenic difeafes too far, 
may reduce the patient to an incipient dropfy ; and the 
remedies of the latter may be urged to fuch excefs, as to 
país the range of fthenic diathefis, and terminate in in- 
direct debility. A is affected with a difeafe of debility, 
where the excitement has gone down to 10, the excita- 
bility mounted up to 70, degrees in the fcale, What 
is to be done? By a proper ufe of high ftimulants 
the 30 degrees of loft excitement may be reftored, and 
as many of fuperfluous excitability difcharged, and the 
excitement and excitability made to. meet again at the 
middle point of 40. If the remedies are carried up to 

any 
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will be found of the greateft confequence in 
the cure both of predifpofitions and. dif- 
eafes (e). What is wanting to further illuf- 
tration fhall be given hereafter. Hydro- 
thorax fucceeding peripneumony is an in- 
ftance of the change of fthenic diathefis into. — 
afthenic. Again, the immoderate ufe of fti- 
mulants may cenvert any afthenic affection 


any degree betwixt.40 and 55, they have gone too far, 
and produced predifpofition to fthenic difeafes; if’ ftill 
farther, but not exceeding 70, they will have produced 


_ one or other of thefe difeafes. But carried beyond 705 


the difeafes, which their operation produces, are thofe 
of indirect debility. Any difeafe of this fort, when | 
treated according to a rule lately delivered, will be 
cured. But if the ftimulants adapted to this purpofe 
be urged further, the fthenic diathefis will again be 


_ produced; and the debilitating power, fuited to the re- 


moval of it, may carry down the excitement below 40 
into the range of predifpofition betwixt 40 and 253 and 
then, by a further abufe of remedies, which fhould 
only be ufed in the range betwixt 40 and 70, the ex- 
citement may return to the fame point from which it 
fet out, to wit, the point of 10, and the excitability 
rife to its original point, that of 70. 

(e) It muft never be forgotten, that we are nothing in 
ourfelves, but, while we have any excitability remaine 
ing in proper capacity to be acted upon, we entirely 
depend on the exciting powers acting on ite 

into 
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into a fthenic one; as when a violent cough, 
a catarrh, or an inflammatory fore throat, 
is induced in confequence of the treatment 
of the gout, though proper in kind, being 
carried to excefs in degree. 

č. Though excitement regulates all the 
phenomena of life; yet the fymptoms of 
difeafes, which either its excefs or deficiency 
produces, do not of themfelves lead to any 
proper judgment refpecting it; on the con- 
trary, their fallacious appearance has proved 
the fource of infinite errour. 

LXXII. From all that has hitherto been 
faid, it is certain, that life is not a natural, 
but a forced ftate; that the tendency of ani- 
mals every moment is to diffolution ; that 
they are kept from it, not by any powers in 
themfelves, but by foreign powers, and even 


by thefe with difficulty, and only for a time; ; 


and then, from the peceffity of their fate, 
they yield to death. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of predifpofition— Definition —Predifpofition 
neceffarily precedes difeafe—even in cafe of 
contagions and poifons—Criterion of general 
difeafes—W bat difeafes are not general. 


| LXXIII. PREDISPOSITION is a ftate 
intermediate betwixt perfect health and dif- 
eafe. The powers producing it are the fame 
with thofe which produce difeafe. 

LXXIV. The period of predifpofition will 
be fhorter or longer, according to the greater 
or lefs force of the noxious powers that have 
induced it; and the interval between health 
and actual difeafe will be more quickly or 

‘flowly paffed over. | 

LXXV. That predifpofition neceffarily 
precedes difeafes, is evident, as it arifes from 
the fame exciting powers, acting upon the 
fame excitability, from which both health 
and difeafe arife, and is an intermediate flate | 


betwixt both. And, as the excitement of 
health 
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health differs much from that of difeafe; it 
cannot be fuppofed, that the former imme- 
diately mounts up to the latter, and fkips over 
the boundaries of predifpofition: nay, the 

contrary. is certain and beyond a doubt. 
LXXVI. Contagious difeafes do not 
furnifh an exception to this obfervation; be- 
caufe, whether the matter of contagion act 
by a ftimulant or a debilitating operation, its 
operation is the fame with that of the ordi- 
nary powers, that is to fay, the caufe of dif- 
eafe is the fame (a). If, as fometimes hap- 
pens, 


(a) The fmall-pox and meafles are cured by the fame | 
means as peripneumony or any other fthenic difeafe; 


and, excepting the contagious matter, arife from the 
fame ftimulant hurtful powers; they muft, therefore, 
with the fame exception, be the fame. The only dif- 
ference is, that they are accompanied with a contagious 
matter, and the other ithenic difeafes are not. The 
amount of which is altogether unimportant. For, if the 
ordinary powers have not operated, the affection does 
not come under the definition of general difeafe; none 


of the funétions receding from their natural ftate, and | 


the eruption amounting to no more than a flight local 
complaint. It is, therefore, only of ufe to regard the 
general circumftances of thefe difeafes, making no more 

account 
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pens, no general affection follows the appli- 
cation of contagion, if no undue excefs or de- 
fect of excitement is the confequence, the 
affection is altogether local and foreign to 
this place. 
3 LXXVII. 


account of the local part, than to confider, arrange, and 
treat it as fuch. It is well known, that, when by the 
means ufed for the cure of fthenic difeafes without con- 
tagion, and their fequel, eruption, the fthenic diathefis is 
prevented or removed, the local part gives no trouble; 
and that the difeafe is never dangerous but from the 
neglect of that management. But the management is 
nothing elfe but the ordinary one in any fthenic cafe, 
If it fhould be contended, that, all that being granted, 
ftill the eruption may contribute a little: Be it fo, 
and it can be but very little; what is the effect? . The 
cure fhows it; which is exactly the fame as in fthenie 
difeafes without eruption. The difeafe, therefore, being 
the fame (for its mere local part is out of the queftion, 
as only requiring a peculiar expofure to cold, which is 
equally proper in every fthenic difeafe); every part of 
reafoning refpecting it, and, confequently, that affecting 
the queftion about predifpofition, muft alfo be the fame. 
If, therefore, other general difeafes have their predifpo- 
fition, fo muft the {mall- pox, the meafles, and the plague 
itfelf, If it fhould ftill be faid, that the eruptive difeafes, 
though in other refpects the fame with the, non-eruptive, 
differ, in fo far as predifpofition is required as a com- 
mon 
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LXXVII. Any morbid affection that poi- 
fons may produce without predifpofition is 
not to be confidered as a general difeafe, both 
for this very reafon, and becaufe it can nei- 
ther be removed nor relieved by the ufual 
treatment of general difeafes; and the diver- 
fity of the effet proves, that both the caufe. 
and exciting noxious power are different from 
the general ones. In one word, fince predif- 
pofition and difeafe differ only in degree, the 
unavoidable conclufion is, that whatever, 
with a given force, produces the latter when 
acting with a lefs force, will produce the 


mon circumftance between them; the anfwer is, that 
that difference only refpects their local part, which, 
without the powers producing the difeafe, is infignifi- 
cant and a mere local complaint. As general fthenic 
difeafes, the fmall-pox and meafles, and as general 
afthenic ones, contagious fever and the plague, to the 
full extent of their generality, have their period of pre- 
difpofition ; we may have occafion afterward to eftablifh 
the queftion about predifpofition to them even as local 
difeafes, but this is not the place for- it ; all that was re- 
quired here being to fettle the queftion about predifpofi- 
tion to them as general difeafes. In the fame point of 
view all that has been faid of contagious difeafes, will 
apply to difeafes in which poifons may have been con- 
cerned. , 


former. 
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former. The only cure for moft poifons is 
their early difcharge from the fyftem. And 
_ if, as often happens, others, by wounding an 
organ neceffary to life, are fatal; the effet of 
both is foreign from our prefent fubjeét, and 
to be referred to local difeafes. 

LXXVIII. In the powers producing either 
predifpofition or completely formed general 
difeafe, the only thing worth inveftigating is 
the proportion which thofe producing the pre- 
difpofition bear to thofe producing the difeafe ; 
in order to learn the degree of noxious force 
poffeffed by each, and the degree of curative 
means neceflary to remove the effe@. DiC 
tinctions between the powers producing pre- 
difpofition, and thofe that excite difeafe, un- 
der the general appellation of predifponent or 
occafional caufes, have been multiplied and 
refined upon without end. But the whole 
fyftem of remote caufes, as they have been. 
called, is falfe in its firft idea. ‘The noxious 
powers, whatever they be called, that pro- 
duce difeafes, alfo produce the predifpofition 
to them. Which being once admitted, as it 
henceforth mutt, the whole fabric of aitiology, 


er of the doctrine of remote caules, muft fall 
. — to 
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to the ground: Confequently, Jimply remote 
caufes, not divifible into predifponent and 
occafional ; relative remote caufes, or fuch as 
are fo divifible; internal and external predif- 
ponent, internal and external occafional, caufes ; 
approaching caufes, or caufe propriores, proxi- 
mate caufes, of which, not only one, but often 
feveral, are afligned to every difeafe, muft 


ceafe in medical language, and attention will 


be turned away from the endlefs purfuit of 
diftinctions without a difference, to the ftudy 
of the folid and ufeful facts that nature holds 
up to contemplation in great abundance, 
when once our eyes are fairly opened to 
them. 

LXXIX. The knowledge of predifpofition 
is of great importance; as enabling the phy- 
fician to prevent difeafes, from his acquaint- 
ance with the powers that lead to them; to 
comprehend the true caufe of them founded 
in predifpofition; and to diftinguifh: them 
from local affections, which are widely dif- 
ferent. Such is the fimplicity to which medi- 
cine is thus reduced; that when a phyfician 
comes to the bed-fide of a patient, he has only 
three things to fettle in his mind. Firft, 

whether 
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whether the difeafe be general or local; 
fecondly, if general, whether it be fthenic ot- 
afthenic; thirdly, what is its degree? When 
once he has fatisfied himfelf in thefe points, 
all that remains for him to do, is to form hié 
indication or general view of the plan of cure, 
and carry that into execution by the admini- 
{tration of proper remedies. 

LXXX. As predifpofition and difeafes 
themfelves are the fame ftate; a criterion, 
by which general good may be diftinguifhed 
from local difeafes will be found in this fingle 
circumftance, that general difeafes are always, 
local never, preceded by predifpofition. Anin- 
flammation in fome part of the Romach, or as 
it has been commonly called, ‘‘ the inflam. 
“ mation of the ftomach,” as if it were always 
of the fame kind, produces many fymptoms, 
that bear fo great a refemblance to general 
fthenic difeafes, fuch as peripnewmony, that 
-by fyftematics and nofologifts, this and many 
other inflammations of internal cavities, have 
been united into an order of difeafes, fuppofed 
all to partake of one common nature. The 
gaftritis, however, which is its nofological 
name, is effentially different, both from pe- | 

Vor. I. F ripneumony 
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ripneumony and all the other general difeafes 
of the order with which it is affociated, both 
in other refpects, and in that of which. we are 
fpeaking. Asarifing from certain local nox- 
ious powers, it is not preceded by predifpofi- 
tion, So when I come ta the bed-fide of a 
patient under thefe circumftances, though I 
had no previous knowledge of the nature of 
his diforder, whenever I hear that he has 
{wallowed ground glafs, {mall fifh bones, or, 
perhaps, a great quantity of cayenne pepper, 
I can be at no lofs to difcern the nature of 
the difeafe, and to find, that it is altogether 
local ; and that for two of the beft of all rea- 
fons ; fir{t, the perfon having been in perfect 
health immediately before that accident ; and, 
fecondly, becaufe the fubftances he had {wal- 
lowed were fuch as would naturally divide a 
found part, or, in the language of our profef- 
fion, produce a folution of continuity. From 
this, again, inflammation is an infeparable 


confequence. And it is equally an univerfal 


fact in the animal economy, that, when any 
part, whether internal or external, which pof- 
feffes great fenfibility, is wounded or other- 
wife injured i in its fubftance, the pain arifing 

: l from 
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from the inflammation fuperinduced fpreads 
fymptoms of diforder over the whole fýfłem, 
which are liable to miflead thofe, who are 
not in poffeffion of the criterion we here point 
out. As fuch.a cafe then, is.not preceded by 
predifpofition, which peripneumony as well 
as every other {thenic, and every afthenic dif- 
eafe muft, from the proofs of the univer- 
fality of the fact; be ene to be, it mutt 
be local. 

LXXXI. As the affection of a part is al: 
ways the original fource of local difeafes, and 
as the diftinctions, we have ftated, are efta- 
. blifhed upon the folid bafis of truth; the fol- 
lowing diforders muft be rejected from the 
number of general difeafes, however. great 
their refemblance to them may be. What- 
ever affections, then, arife from any ftate of a 
part; from ftimuli or ‘from debilitating cir- 
cumftances not producing any commotion in 
the whole body, or only in confequence of 
_the violence of the local caufe; from cam- 
preflion of a part; from obftruction ; from 
other difeafes whether general or local, and 
-not from the exciting powers which produce 
Fo. general 
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general difeafes (4); all thefe muft be re- 
je&ed from the number of general difeafes, 
and that for the moft folid reafons ; to wit, 
their differing from them in the noxious 
powers that produce them, in their true caufe 
(c), in theircure (d), and in every effential re- 

{pect, 


(b) Let it here be added, that the powers producing 
general difeafes, are thofe that act upon the excitability, 
and are, thereby, quickly communicated over the whole 


fyftem; while thofe, that a& upon the folid texture of 


a part, fo as to cut, prick, bruife, or contufe it, &c. are 
the powers predudctive of local difeafe. 

(c) The caufe of the inflammation of the ftomach has 
been mentioned. To concentrate it into a definition ; 
it is a folution of the continuity of a folid part in the 
Romach, by mechanical or acrid means, followed by in- 
fammatioh and pain, and, in eonfequence of the great 
fenfibility of the part, propagating fymptoms of diforder 
over all the fyftem. The caufe of the general difeafes 
here alluded to is an increafe of exitement, and the in- 
flammation accompanying thofe difeafes arifes from that 
increafe. 

(d) The cure of gaftritis, or the inflammation of the 
- ftomach, is to contrive means to keep the hurtful, and 
al] rude matters, from coming into contact with the in- 
flamed part, and leave that part to heal; taking carey 
neither to increafe the local affeCtion by too fthenic a 


diet, nor to produce a tendency in the inflammation to 
run 
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refpect, agreeing with them in nothing, but 
in a deceitful and deceiving fuperficial ap- 
a : 


run into gangrene, by the abufe of evacuations and. 
other debilitating powers ; and if, than which nothing is 
more likely, the acuteriefs or continuance of pain fhould 
at laft bring on-a ftate ef general debility, then te ufe the 
palliative means of preventing that bad confequence. 
The cure of peripneumony is to weaken the fyftem, from 
the very commencement of the difeafe, by diminifhing 
the energy of all the exciting powers ; that of the abun- 
dance of the blood by bleeding; that of the over-propor- 
tion of the other flaids by purging, ftarving s that arifing 
from the ftimulus of heat and other exceffive Rimuli by ' 
cold, &e, | | 
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CHAP. IX. 


The general diagnofis—Variety of difeafes from 
-variation in the excitement—Marks of gene- 
ı ral. dfeafe—How to. attain ufeful medical. 

ERO RREO E of certain paternal car 


: affections. 


- LXXXII. THE violence and R of 
yniverfal difeafes. is in proportion to the ex- 


cefs of excitement (a), or. its indirect or dis: 


rect deficiency (4); as appears from all that: 
has been faid above: confequently, their 
principal variety depends upon this variation 
of the degree of excitement. 

LXXXIII. The only ae (c) of any 


im- 


(a) The excefs is contained between 40, the point of 
health in the table, and 70. 

(5) The cafes of indirect deficiency or debility are 
comprehended betwixt 70 and 80. The direct are all 
the degrees below 40. Betwixt 40 and §5 confifts pre- 
difpofition to fthenic ; betwixt 40 and 25 the predifpo= 
fition to afthenic difeafes. 

(c) Diagnofis is the dodtrine of diftinguifhing difeafes 


a from onganother. It was. naturally thought to be 


eared ee the 


wow’ 
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importance is that, by which general difeafes 
are diftinguifhed from thofe local or fympto- 
matic affe€tions, which, by throwing the 
whole fyftem into diforder, affume a certain 
refemblance’ to univerfal difeafes. The fol- 
lowing marks are fufficient for the difcrimi~ 
nation of every general difeafe ; firft, its being 
preceded by a diathefis, and this followed by a 
difeafe familar to it, and removed by an oper- 
ation of the remedies of an oppofite nature 
to that which occafioned the difeafe; while, 
on the contrary, local affection is diftinguifhed 
by the affection of a part, and the diforder of 
the fyftem not arifing from any change in the 
excitement, but being fuch as may be traced 


the greateft importance, when difeafes were fuppofed 
very numerous, and as different from each other as their 
names and the various appearances of their fymptoms. 
That, however, has been found to be altogether a 
miftake in this work, in which the endlefs variety of 
general difeafes is reduced to two forms, a fthenic 
and an afthenic one, without any other difference but 
what confifts merely in degree. The huge volumes of 
diagnoftics are then in this chapter fuperfeded; and 
much labour, not only irkfome to the artift, but worfe 


than ufelefs, often pernicious to patients, is proved to be 
Superfluous. 


F4 back 
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back to that affection ; and by the abferice of 
the diathefis of the difeafe which the local 
affection refembles, or only its accidental 
prefence. 

LXXXIV. In order to attain to this ufe- 
ful knowledge, learn what is neceflary from 


anatomy; wafte no time in fuperfluous ftudy | 
of it; perufe the works of the illuftrious 


Morgagni; diffect fubjects ; diftinguith refi- 
duary effects from caufes that have pafied 
away ; examine diligently many bodies of per- 
fons who have been hanged, or have died of 
wounds, but were otherwife healthy ; compare 
thefe diligently with the bodies of thofe who 
have died of lingering or often repeated dif- 
eales; compare every particular with every 
other, the whole with the whole; guard againft 
rafh hypothefes, which if you can, you will be 
among a very few, who have ever been able 
to do it; never expect to difcover the caufe 


of general difeafe in dead bodies; be cir- ~ 


cumfpect in forming a judgment. 

LXXXV. Internal local affections often 
confift ina taint that remains after general 
difeafes have paffled away: it may therefore 
affitt in forming a right opinion to remark, 


that 


w 3 
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that there will be lefs reafon for fufpecting 
{fuch a local affection, the lefs the patient has 
been fubject to general difeafes, and the 
contrary. T 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


The general prognofis, or general judgment of 
the event—Danger according to the degree 
of the diathefis and importance of the mof 
‘affected part. 


LXXXVI. SINCE the powers produc- 
ing fthenic and afthenic diathefis always act 
upon fome one part with more force than 
upon any other equal part; it follows, that 
the danger of difeafe during the predifpofi- 
tion, and of death during the difeafe, in- 
creafes in proportion to the degree of dia- 
thefis, or to the importance of the part prin- 
cipally affected. But, its degree being given, 
the more equal or general the diathefis is, 
the more fafe it is. Nor does it ever fall 
heavy upon an organ neceffary to life, with- 
out inftant danger. Hence it is, that perip- 
neumony, apoplexy, phrenitis, eryfipelas, and 
the gout, when the two latter much affect 
the head, are chiefly formidable. 


+ * e 


; | LXXXVII. 


e ee m on. 
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LXXXVII. Local and fymptomatic affec- 
tions ought to be diftinguifhed from gene- 
ral difeafes, and the remarks in LXXXIII. 
LXXXV. transferred to this place. 


CHAP. 


` 
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CHAP. XI. 


The general treatment—Indications of cure— 
Mode of action of remedies—Sthenic and an- 
tifthenic remedies—how to be employed— 
Local and generalremedies—What regard is 
to be paid to contagious matter—When the 
middle or tonic treatment is proper—Pecular 
circumftances muff regulate the indication— 
Perfons fulject to indirect, and direct debi- 
lity—Cure of indirect, and direct debility— 
Danger of weakening the body. 


LXXXVIII. THE indication for the cure 
of fthenic diathefis is to diminifh, that for 
the cure of the afthenic diathefis is to in- 
creafe, the excitement, till that degree, which 
conftitutes the mean betwixt its extremes, 
and which is fuited to good health, be re- 
ftored. This is the only indication of cure 
that univerfal difeafes admit. _ 

LXXXIX. As both diathefes arife from 


2 an 


æ 
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an operation of the exciting powers, the fame 
in kind, but varying in degree; fo they are 
both prevented and removed by an action of 
the remedies, alfo the fame in kind, but op- 
pofite in degree, to that which produced 
them. As the caufe, fo is alfo the plan of 
treatment, confirmed by an induction from 
the whole feries of facts and phenomena (a). 
The fame debilitating remedies, which re- 
move any one fthenic difeafe, remove that 
whole fet of difeafes: and the fame ftimu- 
jant means, which cure any one afthenic dif- 


(a) Suppofe the fthenic diathefis mounted: up to 60 in 
the {cale ; to reduce it to 40 it is evident, that the 29 de- 
grees of fuperfluous excitement muft be taken off, and, 
therefore, that remedies operating with a flimulus, weak 
enough to produce that effect, muft be employed: they 
are ftill, however, ftimulant, and of confequence, though 
they remove it, ftill the fame in kind, as the powers that 
produced the djathcfis ; it having been proved, that they 
are not to be fuppofed fedative, both for the reafons 
already given, and for this additional one, that proof 
has not been yet brought of a fingle fedative in nature, 
As their ftimulus, however, is lefs than that which is re- 
quired to fupport the ordinary ftate of health, they are 
underftood to be debilitating, and, therefore, proper re- 
medies of fthenic diathefis, ` 


(2) Sue 


& 
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eafe; remove all the reft (4). Are not palfy, 
in fo far as it is curable (c), and dropfy, in fo 
far as it is a general affection (d), as well as 
the. gout, and fevers, both relieved and re- 

moved 


(b) Suppofe the afthenic diathefis to have funk down 
to 20; to raife it up to the ftandard of health, it is plain, 


from all the propofitions hitherto laid down, that the 2ò . 


degrees of deficient ftimulus muft be reftored, and, there» 
fore, that remedies operating with a degree of ftimulus 
adequate to the production of that effect, muft be ufed. 
All the difference betwixt the force of this ftimulus and 
that of the other, is only a difference of 40 degrees. As, 
therefore, the debilitating powers, though ftimulant, em- 
ployed in the firft, removed the morbid fuperfluity ; fo 
the ftimulant powers ufed in this cafe, called ftimulant 
by way of eminence, remove the morbid deficiency, and, 
thereby, reftore the degree of excitement, mar poate 
tutes the ftandard of health. 
(c) When the prevalence of debility, and that to fuch 
a degree, as to deftroy the connexion that fubfifts betwixt 
the fibres of mufcles, and that fun@tion of the brain 
which we call will, takes place in parts of the fyftem, 
not only remote from the centre of activity, but beyond 
the circulation, it muft be of difficult cure; becaufe the 
moft powerful means of effecting that operation act 
moft powerfully when taken internally, and much more 
feebly when applied to the fkin. 
(4) What is called-dropfy confifts of a cafe which is 
a general difeafe, and a number of others, which are only 
fymptoms 


et 
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moved bythe fame remedies? And are not 


peripneumony, the finall-pox, the meafles, 


rheumatifm, and çatarrh, removed by the 


fame remedies, to wit, evacuants, cold, and 
ftarving? Butall thefe remedies in the afthe- 


nic cafe increafe, in the fthenic diminith, the 


energy of life. In both cafes the operation | 
is the fame, nor is there any diverfity but in 
degree, os 

XC. The remedies, therefore, of fthenic 
diathefis are powers, exciting by a weaker 
ftimulus, than that which is fuited to health ; 
which in this work are denominated, for the 
fake of brevity, debilitating or antifthenic re- 
medies, 

XCI. The remedies of afthenic diathefis | 


\ 


fymptoms of local internal difeafes, and to be treated in 


the laft part of this work. Thefe arife from offifications 
in the large veffels next the heart, from tumours, whether 
{cirrhous or fteatomatous, impeding by their preffure the 
return of the blood by the veins to the heart. It is the 
general cafe that is here alluded to, and the public may 
depend upon it, that it is to be cured, though not by 
evacuant means, but, on the contrary, by the high dif- 
fufible ftimul’, neceffary to the cure of the difeafes of 
high debil'ty, uch 2s the extremity of typhus fever, and 
an expiring gout, All thcfe are cured by high ftimulants. 


are 
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are powers exciting with more force, than 
 fuits the beft health; they may be called 
fimulants or fihenig, for the fake of diftinc- 
tion. . 

XCII. Thefe remedies are to be employed 
‘with more or lefs freedom in proportion to 
the higher or lower degree of each diathefis, 
and of the local affection depending upon it. 
And fuch a choice fhould be made, that the 
moft powerful may be adapted to the moft 
violent cafe. But the cure of no difeafe of 
confiderable violence, and fcarcely of any dif- 
eafe at all, ought to be intrufted to any one 
remedy. The ufe of feveral remedies is pre- 
ferable to that of one; becaufe their energy is 
applied to the fyftem to a greater extent, and 
the excitability is more completely and more 
equally affected. The perfon, who means 
that his remedies fhould go to a particular 
part, and there, from a local operation, and 
_ hot by an affection of the excitability, ferve 
his purpofe, is equally wife with him, who, 
by cropping a twig, expects to eradicate a 
tree. What remedies are of general, what 
of local operation, fhall next be defcribed. 

XCIII. General remedies are thofe, which, 

| acting 
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acting upon the excitability, by an dOpefation 
diffufed over the whole body, reproduce the 
{tate of health. | 

XCIV. Local remedies are thofe, which. 
act by a fimilar operation on a part, ‘and, by 
- an operation confined to that, reftore the 
found ftate: a 

XCV. Since every univerfal difeate, every 
predifpofition, depends upon increafed or di- 
-minifhed excitement, and is removed by the 
converfion of that into the degree which 
conftitates the miean betwixt both; in order 
both to prevent and cure difeafes, we muft - 
always ufe the indication propofed; and fti- 
mulate or debilitate; never wait, or truft to 
the fuppofed powers of nature; which have 
no real exiftencé. 

XCVI. In the indication of cure, the only 
regard to be had to morbific matter, is to 
allow time for its pafling out of the body: 
For whether it acts like othet exciting pow- 
ers, fometimes by ftimulating, as in the {mall- 
pox and meafles,at other times by debilitating, 
as in contagious fevers and the plague, or its 
action confifts in only giving the peculiar form 
of its refpective difeafe, and, thereby, adding © 

Vor, A G > a local 
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a local affe&tion to a general one; in either 
cafe there is no room for a new indication. 
XCVII. For if the difeafe, as a general 
one, be properly treated, every eruption and 
its confequences, every fpecies of inflamma-= 
tion, every fpecies of ulceration, give way to 
the happy effect of the general plan of cures 
And when the event, in confequence of a bad 
method of cure, threatens to be unfavourable, 
the local fymptoms are proportionally aggra- 
vated. This was proved in the {mall-pox long 
ago, and in the meafles lately (e). with equal 
3 certainty 


; (e) After the difcovery of the natare of the catarrhy 
the catarrhal fymptoms in the meafles came naturally ta 
be inquired into, A full trial was given to the re- 
frigerant debilitating plan, in the author’s own family, 
as well as among feveral patients, and laftly among near 
an hundred patients in England, treated by the father 
pf one of the author’s pupils; who all did well, while 
of others, who were kept warm; according to a practice 
that Dr. Sydenham had left as he found it among his 
alexipharmic contemporaries, many died, and all had å 
bad recovery. The author’s own fon and name-fon, 2 
boy about fix years of age, was ftript half naked and 
allowed to go out and play as he pleafed. The only 
check upon hini was, his being allowed nothing but fluid 
vegetabie matter} when he returned home with a kent 
foe de i x : appetites 
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certainty; it is: proved in the plague, at leaft . 
as often as this difeafe is treated by remedies 
proper in kind and adminiftered in due pro- 
portion ; it is proved in the malignant or gan% 
grenous fore throat (f), and in other forms 
of typhus, with a fimilar local affection. In 
the two laft inftances, the danger to life de- 
pends upon the degree of general affection, , 
without which there is no occafion for any 
apprelenfion from the local. And the fame 
propofition is fo true, with refpect to the 
three former, that, though the contagious 

matter 


Sppetite, This niatter will be further explained, andin 
a more proper place; hereafter. But what has been 
faid was in illuftration of the hint in the text. 

(F) This cafe of difeafe has béen confidereds as wholly 
and folely feated in the throat, and therefore conjoined 
with other difeafes, where that local affection was under- 
ftood to be the effential fymptom, and a fymptom that 
connetted all the cafes. But the other cafes are fthenicy 
or to be cured in the ordinary way of bleeding and 
evacuation; while fuch a practice is certain death in it, 
as being not only an afthenic cafe; that is a cafe of debi- 
lity, but one of the higheft; dnd, inftéad of depending 
upon the affection of the throat, the affection of the 
throat depends on it: Give ftimulants to the patients 
labouring under the inflammatory fore throat, aad yoti 
f i G2 kilj 


~ 


 fuburb of Edinburgh. 
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matter has been applied, yet, without the 
general noxious powers preceding, no reał 
general difeafe arifes, the danger is in propor- 
tion to their violence, and the whole cure de- 
pends upon the general remedies. Thefe facts 
all coneur to fhow, that no kind of matter, 
whether contagious or. not, contributes any 
thing towards the general difeafe it accom- 


panies and difcriminates ; or, if it does con- ` 


tribute, that it acts exactly as the ordinary 
powers do. 

XCVIII. During both overabundant and 
deficient excitement, the healthy perfpiration 
is diminifhed during the predifpofition, and 
fuppreffed in the courfe of the difeafe (which 
has been already hinted, and will more fully 
be demonftrated hereafter). It is, therefore, 


kill thenr; bleed, purges vomit, and ftarve, in the gane 
grenous cafe, and you enfure the fame fate. Such, how- 
ever, are the difeafes, that fyftematies, nofologifts, and 
other ftrangers in the city of nature, have, from their 


ignorance of the place, in {pite of their natural diftance, | 


brought all together. (See Dr. Cullen’s Genera Mor- 
borumy all the three editions, genus VII), As foon will 


““Mile-end and Knightfbridge meet; as foon will London 


place itfelf on the Caltonehill, and become an elevated 


proper 


— 
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proper that it fhould be carefully kept up, 
for the purpofe of difcharging any hurtfyl 
matter from the body. But this fuggefts no 
new indication of cure; fince the only means 
of effecting this purpofe are thofe, which 
tend to remove both the diathefes in pro- 
portion to their force, and which are not fer- 
| viceable as local, but as general remedies (g). 
XCIX. 


(g) The difcovery of the fupport of perfpiration upon 

a principle, which. extends to all the phenomena of the 
fubject, was referved for this work. .The heating reme- 
dies of the alexipharmic phy ficians were intended to 
fupport the perfpiration, and, thereby, throw out a mor- 
bific matter: which was a very unlucky thought in the 
fthenic difeafes, the principal of which were petipneu- 
-mony, of which we have already fo often fpoken ; 
phrenitis, in which the brain was fuppofed to be inflam- 
ed; andthe fmall-pox and meafles; becaufe the nature 
of thofe difeafes, and the tendency of all the powers pro- 
ducing them, was to check the perfpiration, (fee No. 
LXI.) from the excefs of their ftimulus ; confequently, 
the addition of more ftimuli, by way of cure, would 
check it ftill more. But thefe difeafes are only three 
put of an hundred general difeafes : whereas the followers 
of the great man, who corrected that abufe through a 
fiery perfecution (ws da mvpos) againft himfelf, went all 
into a much worfe extreme. Their imitatiop of their 
matter | trap{ported them into a rage to carry the plan pf 
G 3 pro- 
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XCIX. Should a perfon, who during the for- 
mer part of his life has lived luxurioufly, at an 
advanced age, either from intention or necef- 
‘fity, abate a good deal of his ufual indulgence, 
‘and yet preferve fome appearance of an abun- 

‘dance of fluids and of vigour ; he muft not, as 
is commonly done, be {uppofed to labour un- 
der plethora and exceffive vigour; but, on the 
contrary, unlefs there be a recent and evident 
caufe for it, which is poffible, he muft be held 
for one who labours under indirect debility ; 
and fo much the rather, if, to noxious powers 
already too invigorating, among which all 
thofe that fill the veffels are to be numbered, 
diretly debilitating powers have fucceeded, 


promoting perfpiration, by the fame means, through the 
Temaining 97 of the hundred. And they fucceeded with 
3 vengeance. For, as it is the nature of thefe difeafes to 
tranfmit too great a quantity of fluids through the per- 
fpiratory pores, in confequence of the debility, which 
comftitutes their caufe; certainly the increafe of that 
debility, ‘that is to fay, the increafe of the caufe, fhould 
increafe the effect. Which it moft certainly did, through 
all the fyftems that have appeared for more than a cen- 
tury pats. <¢Stulti dum fugiunt vitia, in contraria 
s © currunt.” This is intended only as a hint, to enable 
our intelligent readers to underftand the fuller explana- 
` tion of perfpiration, which will foon followe: : | 


Chad 


^a 
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In this cafe it is neither a debilitating or aft- 
henic plan of cure, for that would increafe the 


dire debility ; nor a plan too fthenic, for that 


would increafe the indirect debility, the prin- 
cipal caufe, and, confequently, the difeafe ; 
but it is a middle method, which is com- 
monly called tonic, that fhoyld be purfued 


(4) The blood is made from the food, and elaborated 


by the powers of digeftion ; that is, the more nourifhing 


food is taken in, and the more ftrength there is in the 
fyftem to convert it into real blood, the more, and alfo 
better, blood will be produced. The quantity of blood, 

fo produced, may go to excefs, as well as every other 
exciting power, the principal of which it is. But the 
-gueftion is, when, in whom, and under what circum- 
{tances, is an overproportion of blood generated ? Come 
mon fenfe would fay, not at the beginning or the end of 
life, when the degree of nutriment ufed is far from bee 
jng fo confiderable, as at the middle and vigorous period 


of life. Again, which of the two fexes is fuppofed moft 


liable to generate this morbid redundancy of the vital 
fluid? A fimple creature, aided by nothing but natural 
fagacity, would be apt to fay, the men ;` both becaufe 
they eat more, and, from the greater variety of the modes 
of promoting digeftion to which they are addicted, di- 
geft better. How medical fyftematics would laugh at 
fuch fimplicity! How contrary that would feem to my 
ifery, their lydian ftone, under which they think all wife 
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C. Since we ought to adapt the efficacy 
of the curative means to the degree of dif- 
eafe (under which, for the fake of brevity, 
let predifpofition alfo be comprehended), re- 
gard fhould be had, in the indication of cure, 
to age, fex, habit, conftitution, climate, foil, 
in fine, to the operations of all the exciting 
powers in general, of all the noxious ones in 
particular, of all the remedies, whether i 
mee been proper or improper. 

CE The fubjects of direct debility are 
‘women ; perfons i in a ftate of inanition ; thofe 
who haye been infufficiently ftimulated ; 
thofe who have a delicate fet of folids; thofe 
‘who have been accuftomed to moifture, whe- 
ther from the climate or foil; finally, all per- 


fons in a languid ftate, which has not beep 


preceded by high excitement, arifing either 


wifdom fo fafely lodged, as to fear it would be danger- 
ous to turn it up, and examine what. was under it} 
What fort of habits.are moft liable to it? Not thofe, 
who have the greateft bulk of fi mple folids, whether 
they eat or not, much lefs thofe, who are liable to 
bleeding difcharges, who can neither eat nor digeft 3 
a 7 thofe wie eat and melee well. 


from, 


ee eo 
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from noxious powers, or the mode in which 


they may have been treated. 
= CII. On the contrary, the sneha in 
whom indirect debility i is prevalent are adult 


males ; perfons of too full an habit ; perfons 
‘who are over ftimulated, and the diathefis is 
' the ftronger, the longer they have been over 


{timulated ; thofe who haye been overheated, 
whether they have been wet at the time or 


not; all thofe, in fhort, who, having been 


once vigorous, have been rendered languid 


either by the ordinary noxious powers, or by 


improper treatment, when difeafed. 

CIII. In the cure of indire& debility; 
whatever be its degree, from whatever fort 
of exceffive ftimulus it has arifen; little lefs 


of the ftimulus, which is to be employed as 


the chief remedy, than that, which produced 
the difeafe, fhould, at firft, be ufed ; and then 
lefs and lefs, till the difeafe is cured. 
CIV. When the firft part of the cure is 
completed, and the convalefcent can ufe the 
more permanent and natural ftimuli, he fhould 
gradually be confined to them, and drop the 
ufe of the more diffufible; though if he has 
been i in i the habit of ufing much ftimulus, he 
may 
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may be indulged in fomething extraordinary 
in that way for {ome time (7) | 
l CV. 

(:) This indulgence is chiefly intended for thofe, who 
have gone to fome excefs in the ufe of the ftimulus of 
drink, and who till, without it altogether, are not cas 
. pable of taking enough of food and other durable ftimuli 
for their fupport, The aim, however, of all fach perfons 
(with the exception only of thofe who are of an advanced 
. age, or of thofe whofe debility threatens to run to a cer- 
tain courfe), fhould be to lay afide the daily ufe of drink 
altogether, and to indulge in occafional approaches to 
excefs as feldom as poffible, Some perfons, even beyond 
the fiftieth year of their age, when they found they could 
eat and perform all their other functions with vigour, 
have had the refolution to abftain from all forts of {trong 
drink, not only with impunity, but with a mot won- 
derful improvement of their health and vigour. Ano- 
ther advantage, arifing from this management, is, that, 
whenever any difeafe, to which a perfon may be liable, 
(fuch as the gout, various affections of debility, chiefly 
prevalent in the alimentary canal; in a word, the dif- 
eafes of either form of debility), either returns, or 
threatens to return; a return to the ufe of wine and 
other ftrong drink will become an excellent reme- 
dy, and even fuperfede the ufe of high diffufible ones. 
: That practice would be attended with this further ads 
vantage, that, when the occafion that called for it was 
over, and the difeafe prevented or removed, the perfon 
might again lay afide the ufe of drink, with all the good 


confequences he had formerly experienced from the 
po practices 
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CV. The cure of the hurtful effe& of any 
ftimulus fhould firft be fet about by chang- 
ing it for a lefs; this for a fiill lefs; and the 
intention of cure fhould be always to pafs 
from the ufe of the more violent and diffufi- 
ble, which nature in her healthy ftate rejects, 
to that of the more durable, and more {uit- 
able to nature when unoppreffed, till the 
healthy ftate can at laft be maintained by the 
ufual means (Å). 

CVI. In the cafe of indire& debility, where 
the view is to reftore vigour, a debilitating 
plan of cure fhould be avoided ; becaufe no 
fort of debility is to be cured by another, 
or any degree of it by any degree of another 
kind. It is only in the progrefs to indire& 
debility (/), that dire@ly dehilitating powers 


practice, and thereby both prolong his life, improve his 
health, and enjoy the proper and vigorous ufe of al] his 
functions. 

(+) In many difeafes of debility arifing from a former 
exceis, the flimulant effects of which have pafled away, 
the ufe of cold water, though in gratification of the pa- 
tient’s craving, and of other thin potions, as well as of 
vegetable aliment in a fluid form, and of evacuation of 
-every kind, is moft hurtful, 
(/) Beyrixt 40 and 70, 
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are fuitable for the purpofe of fupporting the 
vigour, which is, in that cafe, in danger of 


being worn out (m): fuch as cold bathing, 


lowering the diet, weak drink, and a fimilar 

abatement in the ufe of the other ftimulli. 
CVII. For the cure of direct debility, we 

fhould begin with the {malleft degree of fti- 


mulus, and then rife to the ufe of a greater 


(m) At 65 there are only § degrees of vigour leff, 
which, either by a continuance of the fame exceffive fti- 
muli that produced them, or, by the addition of a de- 
gree proportioned to that effedt, would be worn out. 
Remove fome of the ftimulant powers, the excefs of 
excitement will be diminifhed, fuppofe to po; remove 
more of the former, and the excefs of the latter will he 
further diminifhed, till the excitement is reduced to its 
natural healthy ftandard of 40. The ftate of excite- 
ment, then, within this range, that is, between 40 and 
70, efpecially in proportion to the approach of the ex- 
gefs to 70, is that, to which only dire&tly debilitating 
powers fhould be applied. In all cafes above 70 where 
the excitement is gone, and below 40 where it con- 
ftantly decreafes all the way, till it is loft at o, dire€tly 
debilitating powers are pernicious. How bad then 
muft the only practice be, that we find in books and 
lectures, a practice tranfmitted from the firft accounts 
of our profeffion, and which deals in the ufe of no other 
means but dire@ly debilitating ones? Bad, indeed, muft 
ìt be! 


and 
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and greater, till the morbid abundance of ex~ 
citability be gradually worn off, and health 
‘at laft reftored. : 

CVIII. When the difeafe arifes from the 
want of any one ftimulus, the return to its 
ufe fhould be gradual, and facilitated by other 
ftimulants more powerful than itfelf. 

CIX. Alfo in this part of the general mes 
thod of cure, debilitating, either directly or 
indirectly, fhould be avoided; both for the 
reafon formerly given, and ało, becaufe the | 
ftimulant plan of cure, which ts the only 
proper one, when carried to excefs, converts 
the fthenic diathefis, that between 40 and 
70, into the afthenic, (between 70 and 80), 
and the latter into death (at 80). For. which 
reafon, while, on the one hand, debilitating 
powers are to be avoided; it muft, on the 
other, not be forgotten, that the power em- 
ployed in. the cure fhould be accommodated — 
to the degree of morbid ftate. The thirft, 
which is occafioned by debility, is increafed 
by cold water, .and hurried on to the higher 
fymptoms of naufea and vomiting; it is 
quenched by pure wine, or fpirit, which | 
prevent the troublefome fymptoms that 
| 3 would | 
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would otherwife follow. Pure wine increafes 
the thirft, that proceeds from a fthenic | 
catife, and excites the fame troublefome 
fymptoms, which cold water does in the 
other cafe; cold water fates it, and prevents 
the future diforder. 

CX. Since, therefore, the fame powers 
excite all the phenomena of life; and pro- 
duce fometimes an excefs, fometimes a juft 
proportion, fometimes a deficiency, of vi- 
. gour, according to the various degrees int 
which they are applied; and fince the fame 
obfervation extends to the fame powers; when 
they are applied as remedies of difeafes; let 
it be a general rule, never utiguardedly to 
convert either diathefis into the other: And, 
as every difeafe, that debilitating powers re- 
move, is fthenic, every one, that is cured by 
ftimulant means, afthenic; the knowledge 
of this may furnith the proper means of cau- 
tion againft muftake. | | 
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THE 
SECOND PART 


Of the noxious alias which produce. either, 
diathefis dal or afthenic. 


` CXI. THE powers producing the ftate 
of the body, upon which the predifpofitions 
to fthenic or afthenic difeafes, as well as 
thofe difeafes themfelves, depend—in other 
words, the powers producing both the fthe- 
hic and afthenic diathefis—were enumerated — 
before (XI. XII.). | : 


The noxious powers producing both diathe/es. 
Hear ftimulates the whole fytem—particu- 
larly the Surface— Hence the inflammation in 
phlegmafia is always external—and per [pi 

. ‘ration from. the firong contraction of. the 
. Jall veffels f. the fkin ts checked or fup- 
: prefed 
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preffed—Hence contagious matter is detained 
—ExcessivE HEAT debilitates—particu- 
larly the cutaneous vefels—How it checks 
perfpiration in afthenic difeafes—CoLp debi- 
litates—TIdentity of operation of other debtlt- 
tating powers—excefive heat, and cold, debi- 
litate by producing painful fenfation—Cold 
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of land-animals—Seafoning—Spirituous li- 
quors — Diffufible firmuli — Scale — Dire 
and indire ftimulus of food—Of vegetable 
food—How diffufible fimuli produce debility 
—Of plethora—Mufcular exertion—Of pes — 
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CXII. HEAT, which 3 iS nections to the 
production, the growth, and the vigour of 
animals — 
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animals and vegetables, as alfo to the form 
of the elements (a), from its aCtion upon the 
furface of the animal body, dire@tly ftimu- 
lates the whole; an effect which it alfo ex- 
erts upon vegetables. To this action of heat 
there is no exception while it keeps within 
a certain range; but when it is either defi- 
cient, where it takes the name of cold, or 
exceflive, its effect varies. This ftimulus, 
when moderate, produces its due effect; in an 
higher degree it produces more or lefs of 
{thenic diathefis, 

CXIII. But as the action of heat is fome~ 
what more exerted upon the furface than in 
the internal parts, where the temperature is 
nearly ftationary, it ftimulates the former 
more than the latter; Hence, in the phleg- 
mafiz (difeafes with inflammation of a part) 
the inflammation is always external.—This 
agent increafes the tone of all the mufcular 
fibres, and confequently their denfity (fee 
Chap. V.): which produces a fuppreffion of 


(a) In a certain degree of diminifhed heat water 
freezes ; but if fuch a diminution of it could be found 


as to freeze air, the whole fabric of the univerfe would 
rufh into diffolution. 
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per{piration, by fome imputed to conftriction 
from cold, by others to conftridion from. 
{pafms ; both erroneoufly. Hence, as the 
diameters of all the veffels are diminithed, 
fo thofe of the extreme veffels every where, . 
and efpecially of the fkin, where the canfe 
is more powerfully exerted, are often éntire- 
ly effaced. But this entire fuppreffion of the 
perf{piration is incompatible with predifpo- 
fition, and arifes only from the diathefis, 
when it extends to the juft meafure of difeafe. 
The perfpiration is diminifhed during the 
predifpofition; but the condenfing power is 
not fufficient to fupprefs it, till it attains the 
degree of producing the difeafe. | 
CXIV. Hence in the meafles and {mall - 
pox, the irritating matter, together with the 
perfpiration, is detained. And not only inf 
thefe, but all other fthenic difeafes, is the 
perfpiration fuppreffed, the excitement both 
upon the furface and in the reft of the body 
increafed, and catarrh in particular in- 
duced (4). 
a CXV. Heat 


(2) Calefacients, or heating things, were one of the 


means that the alexipharmic phyficians employed to 
force 
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CXV. Heat in excefs, whether the ex- 
céfs arife from long application or intenfity; 
conftantly debilitates, by diminifhing the 
tone, and producing laxity inftead of den- 
fity. This effe@ is fomewhat greater upon 
the fkin, to which the dire&t energy of heat is 
applied, than in the interiour parts, in which . 
there is little change of temperature. Hence 
arifes fweating as in the torrid zone; hence 
the diameters of all the veffels, and particu- 
larly of the perf piratory veffels, are enlarged. 
Hence proceed the colliquative fweats in 
fevers, and a fimilar ftate of the bowels. 
Hence, alfo, corruption of the fluids, and 
not from any change immediately produced 


force perfpiration ; but the principle is now laid down, 

that fhews they produce the oppofite effect. Hence the 
merit of Dr.. Sydenham in recommending cold, both in 
the {mall pox and in peripneumony, in which difeafe he 
took his patients out of bed, and placed them in an eafy 
thair, Happy had it been for the profeffion, and hape 
pier for the fick, had he extended his improvement to 
the meafles and catarrh, and all the reft of the few he- 
nic difeafes, and ftopt there; but by extending his ana 
tiphlogiftic and refrigerant doctrine to the whole form 
of afthenic difeafes, the harm and good he did were in 
the propartion of 97 of the former to 3 of the latter. _ 
H 2 by 
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by corrupting or putrefactive powers. The 
idea of certain powers having a tendency to 
corrupt our fluids, and of certain others to 
correct that effect, and take off the degene- 
racy, long prevailed in the minds of fyftem- 
atics, and is not among many of their fol- 
lowers yet laid afide. Heat was one of the 
number; but that it acts fo, is difproved, not 
only by the explanation here given, but by. 
the certainty of the fact, that the fame effect 
is produced by cold, as well as every other 
debilitating power. 

CXVI. Exceffive heat in the violent 
meafles, in the confluent {mall pox, in fe- 
vers, and in every kind of afthenic difeafe, 
in which the perfpiration is checked, does 
not leffen the deficiency, though it expands 
and enlarges the veffels, but, on the contra- 
ry, increafes it; 2. e. diminifhes perf{piration. 

CXVII. Cold, a power unfriendly to ani- 
mals, vegetables, and the elements, weakens. 
the whole fyftem, but the furface moft, of 
which almoft alone it diminifhes the tempe- 
rature. It produces this effect by a diret | 
_ operation, always in proportion to its degree. 
Cold, equally with exceflive heat, praduces 

atony 
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atony and laxity of the veffels, gangrene, 
and the other effects of exceffive heat. In 
Siberia the phenomena of cold on the hu- 
man body very much refemble thofe of heat. 
CXVIII, That thefe effects of the ex- 
tremes of temperature arife from their debi- 
litating, not from their generating putrefac- 
tion—from an affection of the excitement, 
not of the fluids—plainly appears from this; 
that other exciting noxious powers, fuch as 
fafting, over-abundance of blood (as in the 
cafe of thofe who die of peripneumony), and 
fimilar noxious powers, which neither have 
been, nor can be, fuppofed te affect the fluids 
by any direct operation (c), produce corrup- 
tion 

_(¢) Fafting, acids, and cold, have all the fame effects 
upon the fluids that the putrefying fubftances were fup- 
pofed to have; but furely acids produce no putrefactive 
procefs; neither can want act as pofitive matter; nor 
cold be fuppofed to produce any fuch effect, In a word, 
any corruption that is produced, arifes only from the 
. weaknefs of the heart and arteries, predominant in their 
extremities. They ceafe to act; the fluids within, ftag- 
nate, and, under the heat of the body, . degenerate. 
This is the true caufe of the corruption. And the re- 


medies are not correctors of the corrupted mafs3 but 
H 3 whatever 
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tion of the fluids, and all the other fymp- 
toms; and the famé ftimulants, which res 
move the latter, remove the former. Nay, 
the fuppofed antifeptics, fuch as wine, perus 
vian bark, acids, and other things of that 
kind, either have no fuch property under 
any circumftances; or they neither are given, 
nor can be given, in fuch quantity, as to afs 
fe& the compofition of the fluids: In fine, 
the effets of inanimate matters upon one 
another can never, with any propriety, bë 
transferred to living fyftems. Though, theny 
the fluids are frequently corrupted, the ‘cor- 
ruption is the effect of weaknefs of the veí- 
fels, which prevents them from being fuffi- 
ciently mixed and diffufed, but it is never 
the original caufe of difeafe. 

CXIX. The difagreeable fenfation both 


whatever invigorates the whole body, and AA 
the heart and arteries, Nothing can be more abfurd 
than to fuppafe that a glafs or two of wine and water, 4 
little hark, and fo on, after being blended in the whole 
mafs of fluids, fhould go to a portion of fluids in thé 
extreme veffels, even without the circulation, and, by 
mixing with it, change its qualities, 
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from cold and heat in extreme, is alfo hurt- 
fal, by diminifhing the fum total of ftimu- 
Iznt operation, which, in fo far as it is agree- 
| = is ferviceable by ftimulating. (See 

ote (2) in par, XXI) 

» ORK. a cold is naturally fo debilitating, 
and as all debilitating powers diminifh ex- 
citemcnt, it can never be of fervice but in 
fth anic difeafes, that is, in thofe which are 
in their progrefs towards indirect debility 
(f - CVI.) ; becaufe the excitability, already 
too abundant, can never be rendered more 
abundant, or, when too much wafted, be 
more accumulated, without an aggravation 
of the difeafe (XLVI. XLVII.); excitabi- 
lity admitting of lefs ftimulus in proportion 
as it is either more abundant, or more ulti- 
mately wafted (4). When the debility is 
moderate, a miftake of this kind is lefs evi- 
` dent: but in a high degree of debility of ei- 
ther fort, a violent difeafe, or even death it- 


(4) This obfcure phrafe, more ultimately waffed, has 
nothing anfwering to it in the original latine It feems 
quite inconfiftent with XXVI. and the other paffages 
referred to, EDITOR, 


IT 4 felg 
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felf, may be the confequence of the fmalleft 
increafe of debility (e/. 

CXXI. As cold as well as exceffive heat 
relaxes, as is feen in the cure of the {mall 
pox, and of every ithenic difeafe, we learn, 
that the property of cold to condenfe inani- 
mate matter does not extend to living mat- 


(e) When the debility of the direct kind is very mo- 
derate, that is, the excitement has not funk much be- 
low 40 in the fcale, the fhort fufpenfion of a few de- 
grees more would not do much mifchief. Suppofe the 
excitement at 30 inftead of 40, and a dip in cold wa- 
ter has brought it down to 25, the effect even of that 
is not of a trifling nature; the debility by this means 
has paffed the whole range of predifpofition, and arrived 
at the degree where difeafe commences. It is true the 
excitement will rife the moment the perfon is taken 
out of the bath; but {till fomething is loft. The very 
accumulation implies a reduced difpofition in it to be 
acted upon by ftimuli. A perfon, who has abftained 
from any one ftimulus for a given time, when it is 
_again applied, will not bear near fo much of it as he did 
formerly. ‘If he abftains longer, he will bear {till le{s, 
till, at laft, he will be fit to bear none at all. If, on the 
other hand, the excitement fhould have fallen to 10, an 
addition of debilitating power would be attended with 
the utmoft danger, not only of increafing the difeafe, 
put of inducing death, | 


ter, 
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ter (f), The diminution of the bulk of the 
furface, or the fhrivelling of the fkin, arifes 
from debility of the arteries, which do not 
propel the fluids with fufficient force to 
diftend the {mall veffels of the fkin, In this’ 
way cold produces afthenic diathefis. _ 
CXXII. But, as always lefs and lefs ex- 
citement arifes in proportion as ftimulant 
operation has been applied, till at laft it ceafes 
altogether; cold, as well as any other directe 
ly debilitating power, may, at fome degree, 
produce health and all the degrees of fthe- 
nic diathefis (g); in the following way, 
however, only. Jt ftops the wafte of exci- 
fability, makes the body more fufceptible of 
{timulant operation, checks the progrefs to- 
indire&t debility, and ftems the latter. But 
it only affects this by checking the effect of 


` (f) It has been alleged, that the diminution of the 
bulk of the body by cold, furnifhed an argument in fae 
vour of its being an aftringent to it, as it certainly i isa 
condenfer of dead matter, 

(g) From the higheft to the loweft, from that degree 
of it, which, under the circumftances here mentioned, 
produces a moderate catarrh, to that, where the mod e 
fication of its action-rifes to the degree of being adee 
quate to the effect of producing a peripneumony, 


heat 
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heat and other ftimuli, which accelerate in- 
direct debility, and by keeping the excite- 
mient within the bounds of vigour. Hence 
vigour in cold countriés, when the body is 
defended by clothes, the fhelter of a houfe, 

the warmth of a fire, as well as by its own 
proper motion. Hence alfo the bracing, by 
cold, of parts that have been relaxed by ex- 
ceffive heat. Laftly, hence a remedy for the 
corruption of the fluids, which confifts in 
invigorating the veffels, not in correéting the 
degeneracy of their contents. This effect of 
cold upon the furface, which is nearly the 
only part of the fyftem fubjeé& to refrigera- 
tion, 1s fomewhat greater than on the inter- 


nal parts [b J. 


(4) This account of the falutary operation of cold 
is not complete, even according to the authcrs own 
principles. For as difagreeable fenfation, in his opi- 
nion, debilitates, cold may very often be fo applied as 
by removing the very difagreeable fenfe of heat, that 
attends fome difeafes, to produce an effect equivalent to 
ftimulation, It is, I believe, exactly in this way that 
dathing the body with cold water proves ferviceable in 
‘dow feverrs—One great defect of this fyftem is the 
vomifiion of the actions produced by painful and plea- 
furani fenfation, Lpiror. 
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CxXxIII. The debilitating effe&t of tem- 
perature, and therefore alfo its hurtful tens 
dency, is incréafed by moifture. 

- CXXIV. Of the articles of diet, the only 
food in danger of being too ftimulant, is the 
fieth of land-animals, ufed in great quantity. 
Meat too falt, and hardened, efpecially when 
it has now begun to fpoil, is an exception, 

CXXV. The fame ‘obfervation applies to 
condiment; of which a very {mall portion, 
upon account of its high degree of CRN 
is fufficient. — 

’ CXXVI. Spirituous or vinous liquors, in 
which the alcohol is always diluted, tihu» 
lates more quickly than feafoned food; its 
ftimulus is in proportion to the quantity of 
alcohol that it contains, 

“:o. But there are ftimuli, which poffefs an 
Operation as much quicker, and more pow- 
trfu', than that of the articles of diet, which 
fre the agreeable and proper ftimuli in health, 
hs their operation is of fhorter duration. To 
thefe the name of diffufible may be given. 
“They rank above ftrong liquors in the fol- 
Jowing order: 

r: Da ext to ə thefe liquors, and immediately 

s 2 pe ae above 
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above them, ftands mufk; above it volatile 
alkali; higher than this ether ; and the high- 
eft of all, as far as experiments have yet 
thrown light upon the fubject, is opium (7). 
e. Thefe, according to their degree, pof- 
fefs the property of converting the afthenic 
diathefis into a ceffation of all diathefis, or of 
reftoring health; of carrying health into fthe- 
‘nic diathefis, the fthenic diathefis into indi- ° 
rect debility, and the laft into death; which 
they accomplifh with fo much the more eafe - 
and promptitude, as they are more powerful 
than all other ftimuli.i—In the ufe of the dif- 
fufible ftimuli great care fhould be taken to 
apply them only to the cafes that require 
them; which are only the difeafes of the 
higheft debility, or of which the intolerable 
pain, befides tormenting the patient, threat- 
= the worft confequences, i 


(i) We are pretty certain of the exactnefs of that 
place in the fcale which we have afligned to opium, Nor 
is our arrangement of the others uncountenanced by 
the fame kind of criterion ; but having not yet made 
all the trial necefary to eftablifh the propofition, we 
defer any final decifion of this point to an after oppor- 
tunity, r 


mi A. CXXVII. T he 
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- CXXVII. The ftimulus of the articles of 
diet, not exclufive of the diffufible ftimuli,: 
{hould be denominated direct, becaufe it ats 


dise@tly and immediately upon the excitabi-, 


lity of the part to which it is applied. Di~. 
rect ftimulus, at leaft in fo far as it regards 
the food, is affifted by another ftimulus, de- 
pending upon a diftention of the mufcular. 
fibres, on which account, for the fake of dif-., 
tinction, the latter fhould be called indirect. 
The latter is owing to the bulk of animal and, 
vegetable food; the former is produced by a 
relation or affinity of the ftimulus to the ex» 
citability. ‘The indirect ats upon the living, 
folids in fo far as they are to be confidered as 
fimple; the direct acts upon them as living 
only. From a long and habitual excefs in 
food and drink, at laft indirect debility arifes, 
and the group of difeafes depending upon it 


(4). | 
Ge AML 


—{k) When I make a meal of animal food, much Iefs 
bulk is requifite to give the fame nourifhment, than, 
when vegetable matter is the only one made ufe of. 
What makes the difference is, that there is fomething in 
the animal matter which affords a nourifhing ftimulus 
) . indepen- 


bere 
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ç- All thefe ftimuli have alfo a tendency to 
produce afthenic diathefis. 

CXXVIII. Vegetable food taken in what- 
ever quantity, and too fparing an ufe of 
animal, as alfo meat too falt, and deprived of 
its native juices by keeping, when at the fame 
time better nourifhing matter is withheld, 
conftantly weakens, and thereby produces 
afthenic diathefis through all its degrees. 
Hence arifes that remarkable imbecility both 
of body and mind, which diftinguifhes the 
Gentoos, who follow the brahminical ce- 
remonial. of religion. Hence the difeafes 
of the poor every where (/); hence {crofula 

fevers 


independent of its bulk ; and though the vegetable mat- 
ter is not altogether devoid of that kind of ftimulus, It, 
however, poffeffes it in a much fimaller degree. Both 
ftimuli are neceffary, but chiefly the direct, by which 
animal food chiefly acts; and therefore is the vegetable 
the worft and weakeft fort of aliment, becaufe it chiefly 
acts by its bulk of matter. A finall portion of the in- 
direct ftimulus is neceflary; hence the very general ufe 
of bread. But our vigour of mind and body depends 
upon the direct, 
' (2) The nourifhment of animal food needs only 3 
Kitle fupport of tenfion frém a moderate quantity of 
bread ; but that vegetable food, even when fupported by 
{trong 
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(m), fevers (x), epilepfy, cough with profule 
expectoration and hemorrhage, and the whole 
band. of afthenic:difeafes. The dire@ debility. 
flowihg from this noxious power, affects the. 
ftomach fomesyhat more than other equal part. 
(Chap. IV); the canfcquences are lofs of 
appetite, ficknefs, vomiting, very loofe belly, 
and other difturbances of the firft palleges. 


ftrong condiments, in no quantity wiaieyee: ever gives 
due fupport, appears plainly from the inftance brought 
in the text. Of the poor labouring people in Scotland, 
who chiefly live on vegetable matter, it would take 
three to go through the work that one Yorkfhire 
man, nourifhed by bolting fat pork, can eafily execute. 
And among the Gentoo fervants a dozen is not able to 
perform as much work as a fingle Englifh fervant. A 
year's experience of vegetable food, and its pernicious 
confequences (fee the Preface) has now put the quef- 
tion, about the fuppofed falutary efe&ts of low living, 
and the pretended virtue of a rigid obfervance of it, be- 
yond all doubt, and brought irrefragable proof of its 
weakening effect. 

(m) Scrofula, though fuppofed hereditary, produces i its 
wortt effects, not from that circumftance, but the me- 
thod of management, both for the prevention and cure. 

(7) Various particular, and fometimes fpecific caufes, 
have been affigned for`the production of fevers; but it 
fhall be proved, that, whatever debilitates in a high de- 
gree, is adequate to that effect. 


ze Excefs 
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+. Excefs in the ufe of food confifting of 
the proper materials produces thefe effects, 
as well as improper aliment: as may be in- 
ferred from the univerfal effect of all the 
other ftimulant powers, when their operation 
has been pufhed to the fame excefs (0). The 
mean betwixt the extremes of the hurtful 
powers, in fo far as diet is concerned, is ab 
ftinence (p). 

CXXIX. Abftaining from the ufe of con- 


(0) It will now appear how far an affertion of the op- 
pofers of this doctrine is juft or calumnious: low living: 
and ftarving are condemned for the faéts and reafons. 
affigned; but can it now be faid, that the doétrine is 
friendly to intemperance? On the contrary, it has re- 
duced the fact to its proper ftandard, reprobating the 
extremes, and eftablifhing the mean under which virtue. 
takes her poft. It is certainly as immoral, or irreligiqusy 
if you will, to hurt health, and haften death by abfti-~ 
mence, as by a luxurious excefs, There is a gloomy 
luxury in fuperftition, a cheerful one in fenfuality ; both 
bad. : 
(p) At leaft it ftands at the foot of the {cale of directly 
debilitating powers, if they are to have the rank of ftand- 
ing uppermoft, as being moft hurtful, and to be followed 
by the enumeration of the indire€tly debilitating pow 
ers, as being next fo, which, by the way, is the rank 
that nature feems to point out for both. 


diments, 
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diments, which, without’ animal food (g), 
are not fufficient to give ftrength, produces 
additional weaknefs. 

CXXX. Neither diffufible ftimuli nor ics 
rituous liquors are neceflary for the young or 
the vigorous; they are not even fafe, on ac 
count of their tendency to produce indirect 
debility. In‘ perfons accuftomed to ftrong 
liquors, in the old and debjlitated, weak, 
‘cold, acid, and fermenting liquors have great 
effect in bringing on the afthenic diathefis 
directly, as excefs in ftrong liquors has in- 
directly. 
= v. If the diffufible ftimuli are withdrawn 
from perfons habituated to them, the fame 
éffe& follows as when the durable are with- 
drawn. The excitability accumulates, and 
direct debility comes on. Hence the diffufi- 
ble ftimuli may be faid to produce afthenic 
diathefis. But afthenic diathefis is never the 
confequence of withdrawing them, at leaft in 
any confiderable degree, but when they have 
been habitually ufed. And all the hurtful ef- 


(7) As in the cafe of the Gentoos, who make ufe of a 
great deal of condiment with their vegetable aliment. 
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fects which they have moft untruly, to the 
great detriment of mankind, been faid rather, 
than are now faid, to occafion, arife not 
from themfelves, but from the want of 
knowledge how to manage them. And 
though the operation of diffufible ought to bè 
‘fupported by that of durable ftimulus; it 
fhould not be confounded with the debili- 
tating powers. What difturbances, during 
the operation of opium, will not a breath of 
cold air upon the body create? And how 
eafily, as well as quickly, are they all remov- 
ed, by carefully covering up the patient! As 
there are cafes of indirect debility from an 
habitual abufe of ftrong drink, there are alfo 
others from a miftaken or intemperate ufe of 
the diffufible ftimuli, particularly opium. 

Both of them require nicety and fkill in the 
management of them for their cure; for 
which confult Chap. XI. from par. CIII. to 
CX. The management is out of our pre- 
fent queftion; but from this obfervation, we 
can clearly find, as it was to be expected from 
the analogous operation of the other exciting: 
powers, that the diffufible ftimuli, when 


theit operation is carried to excefs, will alfo 
| . produce 
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produce ah althenic diathefis of the. ifidire@ 
kind. , | ao g 
g: Other diffufible ftimuli, äs weil as 
opium, and the more durable one of ftrong 
liquor, by an indirectly debilitating operation; 
produce afthenic diathefis. | 
CXXXI. Anabundance of chyle and blood 
is another ftimulus: by this the excitement 
is every where increafed, and particularly in 
the blood-veffels, in a degree proportioned to 
the abundarice: The quality of the blood, 
at leaft, as a caufe, is of no effe&, it is the’ 
quantity only that is. The quantity, by dife . 
tending the mufcular fibres of the veffels, acts 
with a conftant impulfe (+). The do&rine 
. of 


(r) The blood by its quantity diftends the mufcuiar 


= fibres of the veflels ; that diftention ftimulates the excitas 


bility in the fibres, and produces excitement, commonly 
éalled their irritability è thus excited, the fibres contract : 
the contraction of each portion fends the wave onward 
fo another portion : whén the wave has paffed any given 
portion of veffel, its fibres again relax, and make way 
for the next, which is pufhed along in the fame manner. 
In this way the circulation goes on in all cafes while 
life remains ; contraction and relaxation conftantly alter- 
fiate; the former propelling the ware before the laftet 
É n I 2 . l opens 
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of plethora, fo noted in the medical {chools, 
is only applicable to fthenie diathefis, and 

takes" 


opens to receive the next. But thé veffel may be in 
different fates with refpect to its power of either con- 
tracting of relaxing. When it is weak, which every 
part of the vafcular fyftem is as often as all the reft of 
the fyftem is weak, both the contraction and relaxation’ 
of each portion of veflel is imperfect. The contraction’ 
from its fmallnefs, and the relaxation from its being: 
more owing to the paffive ftate of the fimple, than the’ 
attive fate of the living, fibres, leave betwixt them 2’ 
Jarpe diameter upon the whole. But, ina vigorous, or 
Thenic, ftate of the whole fyftem in general, and of that 
of the veffels in particular, the contractions are ftrong’ 
and forcible, and the relaxations active and in confent 
with the contractions. Hence the diameter of each pors’ 
tion of veffel is diminifhed upon the whole, and while 
the quantity of the blood is at the fame time increafedy: 
the aGtion and re-action are great ; the blood diftends 
with mechanical, the vefiels refit with vital energy 5° 
the mutual effect of both upon the excitability is con- 
fiderable ; all is aCtivity, all is force, and thefe are in’ 
exaét proportion to their caufe over all the fthenic dia- 
thefi:. ‘This fate of the veffel, in fo far as it ref{pects 
the mufcular fibres, is its tone; in fo far as it refpects 
them as fimple folids, its denfity. Itis a fthenic ftate 
of the veffel, oppofed to the afthenic firt defcribeds: 
which is diftinguifhed by the epithets of atouy and laxis 
ty; which, however, oppofed to tone and denfity are 

a only 


E? 
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takes place in proportion to its degree 


(s). 

CXXXII. The effe& of diftention is in- 
creafed by the velocity of the blood, both as 
arifing from other fources, and efpecially from 
mufcular motion, a motion, which, by come 
preffing the veins, carries the blood more. 
quickly back to the heart. 

CXXXIII. Nothing is more effectual 
than thefe two laft mentioned ftimuli, in 
producing fthemic diathefis, and the dif- 
eafes depending upon it. Thefe difeafes 
are violent in proportion to the over-pro- 
portion of the blood, and the rapidity. of 
the force with which it flows; a faa, that 
is proved by al] the exciting powers, all 
the fymptoms of thofe difeafes, and, efpe- 
cially, the pulfe; it is alfo proved by the 
great eflicacy of bleeding, purging, abftinence 


pnly relative terms, employed for eonvenience, not .ab- 
folute ; like the tern cold, ufed for diminifhed heat, they 
only fignify a diminution of tone and denfity, 

(4) It is a curious fa@, that, while the truth of this 
propofition is demonftrated, the plethora of the fchools 
is only underftood of a ftate of the veffels diametrically 
oppofite to a juft idea of plethora, 

o ] 3 from 
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from food, and reft, in the cure of the dif, 
çafe (1). 

i CXXXIV. While an over-propėórtion and 
velocity of blood is a chief caufe of fthenie 
diathefis; there is nothing more powerful in 
producing the afthenic, than that penury of 
blood which the greateft celerity of motion 
accompanies. Hence, the f{mallnefs, weak» 
nefs, and quicknefs of the pulfe: Hence the 
excitement is diminifhed every where, and, 
in preference to other equal parts, in the 
whole fanguiferous fyftem, and thatin ex- 
a&@ proportion to the penury. 

x. From this ftate of the veffels, arifes the 
difcharge of blood from the lungs, from the 
uterus, from the anus, or around the. anus, 
from the urinary paflages, and through the 
perfpiratory pores. Hence arife difturbances 
of the tomach, want of appetite, nn of 


tA Relief from bleeding and other evacuations Is cers 
tainly a good argument for the caufe of the difeafe being 
{o far owing to an over-proportion of blood; and reft is 
‘as good for the proof of agitation of the veflels being 
concerned in ‘the caufe: befides, exercife is otherwife a 
noted caufé of quicknefs of the pulfe: and the hurtful 
powers and fymptoms are equally decifive, - 


food, 
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food, and, therefore, upon account of want 


of nourifhment, and the languor of the di- | 


geftive organs, always lefs and lefs blood 
arifes in the fyftem. So great a penury of 
blood is the principal origin of bleeding dif- 
eafes; which never happen but in the a- 
fthenic ftate. The fame penury of blood acts 
in this manner, chiefly affecting its own vef- 
fels, becaufe, according to a law fo often 
mentioned, its debilitating energy chiefly falls 
upon them. In fthenic difeafes, that have 
advanced to their height, ora little beyond it, 
a fow drops of blood from the nofe, or a 
dropping of blood from the fame, or any 
other part, demonftrate only a predifpofition 
to indirect debility, but not an eftablifhment 
of it, and that the matter ftill remains within 
the operation of exceflive ftimulus (x) 


ob. Thus 


: (u) Who ever heard of a flood of blood coming from 
the lungs in a peripneumony ? Or, who has not heard 
of it in confumptive cafes; which are the difeafes depend- 
ing upon the laxity of veffels of which we are fpeaking, 
What vigorous woman, found in all her functions as a 


woman, ever fell into perpetual floodings ? What had- 


been the ftate of thefe women before the ‘difeafe? Did 
as eat and digeft fo completely, as that there was any 
ane I4 reafon 


- 
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Ņ. Thus itis not an excefs in the quantity 
of blood, but laxity and atony of veffels from 
| its 


reafon for fuppofing their veff=Is were filled with blood 3 
No; long hefore the arrival of the difeafe their appetite 
was puny, and, confidering the kind of matter they made 
ufe of, to wit, vegetable, it was not to be fuppofed more 
beneficial from its quality than its quantity. What was 
the idea to be gathered from their fymptoms, and para 
ticularly the pulfe? The pulfe had all the marks of an 
afthenic one; being weak, fmall, and quick, like that of 
a new-born infant. What was the ftate of their habit ? 

Was it vigorous and robuft? lt was the reveife; foft, 
~ delicate 3the habit lax; a falling off in flefh, with weak- 
nefs over the whole fyftem, and total lofs of appetite. 
What were the remedies employed to remove this fup- 
pofed offspring of plethora? Bleedings, repeated without 
end; other evacuations vith the fame freedom; ve= 
getable food in a fluid form; anda horizontal pofture, 
“with their head lower than their body and under-extre- 
mities, Miferable are the refources of ignorance, and 
cohtemptible their execution! Fill a rigid tube, open at 
both ends, full'of water, and the fluid, no doubt, will 
run out at the end which is moft below an exact hori- 
zontal pofition, But that is not the cafe with the 
fluids in living veffels, The excitement, diflinguifhing 
them from all rigid inanimate tubes, counteracts the 
effect of gravity, while its living ftate remains: In pro- 
poition to the degree of which, the fides of the veffet 
will embrace their columa of fluids, and prevent the 
| flowing 
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its Jeten that upholds the bleeding dif- 


charges; which proceed in their courfe, not: 


with any effort or active impulfe, but a di- 
minution of tone: They are all afthenic, 
and the afthenic diathefis, as far as it depends 
upon ‘them, confifts in dire debility. | 

w. But, as every other exciting noxious 
power may induce indirect debility, fo alfo, 
may an over-proportion of blood. For the 
veflels, ‘diftended beyond all bounds, may, by 
the excefs of that ftimulus, exhauft their own 
excitability, and, thereby, put an end to their 
excitement. Upon which the forcible con- 
tractions are converted into langyid ones, or 


flowing out of the fluids, in proportion to the degree of 
excitement; and before tħ- gravity can ad, the 
excitement muft be extinguifhed, and the living fyftem 
reduced toa lumpifh mafs of dead matter. It is the 
latter that enables them to produce that effe&, And, 
therefore, bleeding difcharges can never happen, either in 
health or fthenic diathefis, unlefs in that very high degree 
of it that approaches to indirect debility, and even then, 
only in the forced. fcanty, manner defcribed in the text 3 
whereas, after the eftablifhment of indireét debility, or 
in the cafe of dire&t, the great difcharges only can hap- 
pen, and that without force, in great plenty, but fill 
fhort of what would happen if no excitement reftrained 


it, 
fuch 


— 
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fuch as can fcarce be called cantractions at 
all; and the area formerly effaced becomes 
extremely patulous. The finer parts of the 
fluids flow through the patulous extren:ities 
of the arteries, wherever they find an out-let, 
and carry with them, fometimes ferum, fome» 
times red blood. 
=. In the afthenic diathefis, as well as the 
fthenic, it is not the quality of the blood, but 
its quantity, which is prejudicial, and the 
fault in quantity here is deficiency. The de~ 
ficient quantity produces the fymptoms of 
the pulfe defcribed above, by not fufficiently 
diftending the veffels, and giving them fuf- 
ficient excitement. Plethora, which has 
been thought to belong to this form of dif- 
cafes only, has abfolutely na exiftence in it. 
The {tate of the veficls, with tefpect to the 
quantity of blood in them, that is pleafant and 
fuitable to health, is the mean betwixt the 
extremes that have been defcribed. 
CXXXV. This ftate of the blood and 
veflels, that is, penury of blood, and atony 
and laxity of the veffels, chiefly from direct, 
fometimes from indirect debility ; though the 
latter cafe is exceedingly rare, is the chief ori- 


gin 
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gin of afthenie difeafes; of this the very hurt- 
ful effe&ts of evacuation, efpecially bleeding, 
as well as vomiting, purging, and every other 
mode of diminifhing the bulk and quantity 
of fluids give full proof. This proof has of 
late received a further confirmation, in the 
fingular fuccefs of the cure by other ftimu~ 
lants firft, and then by aa made of filling 
the fyftem (x). 

CXXXVI. The different fluids, fecreted 
from the blood, are, by the diftention which 
they give to their refpective veffels, alfo 
underftood to ftimulate. In this refpect the 
milk and femen, by the abundance of each in 
its re{pectiye veffels, and likewife the per- 
Spirable fluid, are the moft remarkable. The 


(x) Syftematics allow that there are many difeafes, 
which area reproach to their art, from their never yield- 
ing to their method of cure, but on: the contrary, be- 
¢oming worfe and worfe in proportion to the time and 
pains taken about it. Of thefe opprobria medicine (it 
would be better, I believe, to call them opprobria media 
eorum) few are more fo than the bleeding difeafes ; which 
feem uniformly to have proceeded from evil to worfe 
under the evacuant debilitating plan; while it has now 
been found, that the high ftimulant plan removes them 
with the greateft fuccefs. 


çom- 
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commotion of the fecretory organ (y) is 
' eafily diffufed by means of the excitability, 
which is one undivided property, over the 
whole body, and, when it rifes to excefs, iş 
capable, with other powers that communi- 
cate an excefs of excitement, of producing 
fthenic diathefis. 

CXXXVII. The fame fecreted fluids, 
when they do not fufficiently diftend their 
refpective veffels, when they do not com- 
municate enough of excitement, make no in- 
confiderable part of the hurtful powers, that 
conftitute afthenic diathefis. 

A. For which reafon vomiting, purging, 
and every other evacuation, are powerful in- 
ducers of afthenic diathefis, which they effect 
_ in proportion to the debility that attends their 
operation. The fame thing is to be faid of 


(y) It has been faid above, in chap. 4, that the excita 
bility is one uniform undivided property over the whole 
living fyftem; and that, wherever it is aéted upon in 
any part of its feat, it is affeCted over all. This fact, 
which is ftriétly true and univerfal over every part of 
living matter in nature, with the utmoft eafe explains 
many things, that were confeffedly inexplicable upon 
every other medical doctrine 5 and, among the reft, the, 
{everal affections of the fecretory fy tem. 

excels 
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excefs in venery, which is partly an indired, 
partly a direct, always a great, debilitating 
power (z). 

B; Sometimes the fecretory veflels feem 


 ¢rammed._ with a colluvies of fluids, capable 


of producing indire&t debility, as in that over- 
flowing of bile, which diftinguifhes the yel- 
Sow fever of the torrid zone (2). Here too 

the 


{z) Nothing is more éffetual in haftening death than’ 
a love marriage betwixt an old man of worn out excita~ 
bility, and a young beautiful virgin: I need not explain 
to any reader on which fide, that of the man or the wifey’ 
either the love or the danger lies, 

(a) 1 have been fo often, and by perfons of good 
fenfe enough to make juft obfervations, informed of the 
neceflity of purging off the redundancy of that fluid, 
which not only fills the inteftines, but diffufes itfel€ 
over the whole alimentary canal; and, then, of follow’ 
ing out the cure of the difeafe by the ufe of wine, {pi- 
rits, and the diffufible ftimuli, that I have, though at 
fic with fome reluctance, admitted the fact. The reas 
fon of the flownefs of my affent to it was, that, upon 
évery other occafion of any accumulation of matter in 
the firft paffages, even'in the colic itfelf, I had always 
found the practice of invigorating the periftaltic motions 
by ftimulants, fuffcient to clear away all fuch ex- 
traneous matter; while vomiting and purging, by their 
relaxing effect upon the veflels, derved to generate more, 
and 
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the debilitating effe& tends, by means of the 
excitability, to diffufe the diathefis over the 
whole fyftem. 

From this fource arife; a languid action of 
the extreme veffels (4), a flow motion of the 
fluids, laftly a ftagnation and corruption of 
them. The diminution; or temporary de- 
ftruction of excitement, over fo confiderable 

a part 


and increafe the caufe of the difeafe, which is always 
debility: This I found not an exception to that general 
principle, but an inftance of a fort of local difeafe, from 
an over-repletion of the exhalant mueous and biliary 
veffels, 


(6) Thefe are the exhalants that pour out the faline, | 


watery part of the blood unchanged ; the mucous glands 
that change, by their fecretory operation, the fluid they. 
receive from the blood ; the pori biliarii that ehange the 
fluid that they receive from the extremities of the veins 
of the gate, and of the hepatic aftety, or artery of the 
liver; the little ducts which thefe form by the union of 


numbers into fingle veffels; the hepatic duct or great 


biliary veffel of the liver, which receives the bile from 
all the ducts; and; laftly, the ductus communis chole- 
dochus, or the duét that may be denominatéd in Englith; 
the general receiver of all the bile, whether from the 


great duct of the livery or that which fends to the galls 


bladder a part of the bile that returns in the fame veflel 
to the general recejver. Thefe, and befides them, the 
í 7 inhalants 
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a part of the fyftem (c), communicates des 
bility, by means alfo of the excitability, to 
the reft of the body; and, in conjunction 
with other noxious powers that produce too 
little excitement, gives rife to the afthenic 
diathefis. . 

T. The various forts of geftation, as rid- 
ing on horfeback, going in a carriage, ufing 
an ‘hobby, and failing, as alfo of exercife 
and labour, by roufing the mufcles into con- 
traction, and thereby accelerating the mo- 
tion of the blood in the veins toward the 
heart, while the valves.prevent its taking a 
contrary direction, greatly promote excite- 
ment in all the veffels, and, therefore, over 


inhalants or abforbents as they are called, to wit, the 
{mall veffels that take up from the exhalants and other 
arterial terminations of veffels, the fluid, called lymph, 
which is once more to be returned into the circulation 3 
are the veffels that fuffer the concourfe of on 
defcribed in the text. | ' 
.(c) How great the fpace in the whole fy ftem i is that 
thefe veffels occupy, may be eafily imagined, when it 
it is confidered, that every evanefcent artery, over the 
whole body, terminates in one or more of thefe golour« 
lefs vells that have been defcribede = = i 


aaa the 
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the whole fyftem; and the effe@ may go fo 
far as to produce fthenic diathefis (d/. 

A. As nothing contributes more to health 
than moderate and frequent exercife, and as 
its excefs acts in the manner juft defcribed, 
a degree, either greater or lefs than the falu- 
tary degree, will produce the afthenic dia- 
thefis; the former by wafting the excitabi- 
lity, the latter by with-holding a neceffary 


ftimulus ; that is, the one by debilitating in- 


directly, the other diredtly. 

CXXXVIII. Thinking, which more im- 
mediately affeéts thé: brain, than any other 
equal part of the fyftem, encreafes excite- 
ment over the whole body /d). Intenfé 

thinking 


(d) ) Too undiftinguifhing again ! Thefe kinds of gele 
tation are well known often to produce general languor $ 
and even the fymptoms of débility. So does fwinging, 
efpecially circular fwinging, or zwirling. So, l believe; 
does walking at a certain flow rate, or fauntering ; by 
which I have found the force of the circulation to be 
much diminifhed. EDITOR« 

(d) None of the exciting powers have more infiuence 
upon our activity than the two which are juft going to 
be mentioned, the exercife of our intellectual function, 

and 
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thinking, whether for once in a great degree, 
or often repeated in a'lefs degree, or habi- 
tual,’ may alone prove hurtful; but, in con- 
junction with other powers alfo hurtful from 


and that of paffion or emotion. With refpeét to the 
former, Homer obferves of the hero, whom he gives 
for a pattern of eloquence, that upon his firft addrefs, 
. that is while he was under fome agitation, and had not 
yet gotten into his train of thought, he was awkward 
in every motion, and in his whole attitude; he looked 
down to the ground, his hands hung ftraight along his 
fides as if powerlefs ; his whole appearance was torpid. 
But when he once entered upon his fubject, his eyes 
were all fire, his limbs all motion, with force, graces 
and energy. Upon commencing a lecture, the pupils 
have often obferved the fame torpor in the le€turer, and 
a fimilar vivacity and life in a few minutes, when he 
had gotten fairly into his fubject: the report which à 
leCturer’s daughter, upon looking through the hole of & 
door, while the lefture was going on, made to the fae 
mily and fome company then prefent, was, that her fa- 
ther looked, in his lecture, as if he would look through 
his hearers, Mr, Donaldfon is one of the few great 
mafters, in the art of painting, who never fail, with a 
moft exact likenefs, to difplay the whole influence of _ 
the mind upon the features. A miniature of the au- 
thor, done by him, as a prefent, is reckoned the greate 


eft mafterepiece in thefe refpects, that ever came from 
the hands of a painter. 


VoL. I, K their 
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their excefs of flimulus, becomes more fo; 
and may produce {thenic diathefis. 

€XXXIX. An evident caufe of afthenie 
diathéfis is that ftate of the intellectual funca 
tion, iri which excefs in thinking, by waft- 
ing the excitability, ends in indirect debili- 
ty; or that deficient, weak, vacant {tate of 
mind, incapable of keeping up a train of 
thought, which produces the fame hurtful 
effec by direct debility. This faulty ftate 
of the mind contributes greatly to eae 
the fyftem (f). 

CXL. Violent paffions; ds greaf anger; 
keen grief, unbridled joy, rifing to fuch 4 
pitch as to deftroy excitability, have the fame 
effect as exceffive thinking, and admit ex- 
actly of the fame reafoning. 

CXLI. Paffion fo ftrong as to exhauft the 
excitability induces that afthenic diathelis, 
which is occafioned by indire& debility, and 
difeafes of that ftamp. Hence epilepfy, 


- (f) It may often be remarked by phyficians, that their 
patients, after every other proper part of cure has been 
executed, are never completely reftored to their healthy 
ftate, till they are again engaged. in their ufual occupa+ 
tions both of mind and body. ey 

hence 
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-hence apoplexy, which, when the mind has 
-been {crewed up to the higheft pitch of. aa 
~~ often proves fatal. 

~ CXLII. On the contrary, deficiency sf | 
paffion,-(as in melancholy, grief, fear, terrour, 
‘defpair, which are only lower degrees of joy, 
aflurance, and hope, and imply only a priva- 
tion of the. exciting paffions, and are by no 
means pofitive emotions of a contrary na- 
ture) tend to produce that afthenic’ dia- 
thefis, which depends upon direct debility. 
‘The immediate confequence is lofs of ap« 
petite, loathing of food, ficknefs, vomiting, 
pain of the ftomach, diarrhcea without pain, 
or with pain, eens colic, the gout, 
and fever. 

CXLIII. The exercife of the fenfes, when 
it is agreeable, has great effect in exciting 
the whole body; and in producing emotions, 
which, together with the noxious powers 
mentioned above, may eafily produce fthe- 
nic diathefis. Thefe emotions are felt in 
drinking, dancing, in agreeable entertain- 
ments, where the eye is dazzled with the 
{plendour of the difhes, of the company 
and of all the objects around. 

' K2 CXLIV. 
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CXLIV. Theexercife of the fenfes, when 
exceflive, produces indire@ debility. On 
the contrary, when the fenfes are either in 
part deftroyed, or impaired, or difagreeably 
affected (g), the mind is dejected, and the 
whole body thrown into a ftate of languor 
and direc debility. In both cafes, efpe- 
cially when there is a concurrence of other 
debilitating powers, the afthenic diathefis 
arifes, 

CXLV. The effect of the air, indepen- 
dently of its fenfible qualities, and its ufe 
in fupporting refpiration, is lefs obvious, than 
that of the other powers that have been {pok- 
en of; at the fame time it cannot be doubted, 
that its application to the whole furface of the 
body isa neceflary ftimulus. The air is feldom 
applied in a pure ftate: it is commonly 
blended with foreign matters that diminith 
its (timulating power ; and, though its. falu- 
tary ftimulus depends upon its purity, it is 

(z) Nothing is more clearly difagreeable than an ob- 
feure light, as when one reads with a {mall or unfnuffed 
candle, Hence the luxury of more candles than one, or 
of wax or fpermaceti candles, This is often experienced 
at Ranelagh, and may be feen in children exquifitely 


amufed.e , 
uncertain 


“a 
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uncertain whether ever its purity goes fo far 
as to ftimulate in excefs, and thereby pro- 
duce fthenic diathefis. The lately invented 
balloons, by which men afcend above the 
clouds, would throw much light upon this 
matter, if it were not for the cold of the up- 
per regions of the atmofphere. Be that as 
it may; fince we live commodioufly enough, 
without air of the greateft purity, too pure 
an air has probably a tendency to produce 
{thenic diathefis, by ftimulating in excefs. 


CXLYVI. But, as nothing is more com- 


mon than impure air, and as every impurity -~~ 


dirhinifhes its ftimulus, a very impure air 
without doubt debjlitates, and produces af- 
thenic diathefig. Accordingly, impure air 
is a frequent caufe of typhus, as is evident 
from the fate of thofe who died in the black 


hole of Calcutta(4), Whether ever the air, . 


from 


(h) Is it fo certain that thefe pepple died of typhus é 
I hope to elucidate this queftion foon hy experiment. 
In the mean time I may refer the reader to a ¢afe, in 
which the infpiration of oxygene air produced exactly 
the fame violent effets as opium had done, The cir- 
¢umitances of the patient rendered it abfolyte] y certain 


K 3 that 


1 
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from an excefs of purity, produces afthenic 
diathefis, is the more doubtful, becaufe, as 
has been faid, it is as yet undecided whether 
it produces fthenic diathefis or not. 


E. Contagious matter, in fo far as it may. 


have any tendency to produce general dif- 


.eafes, in one form produces fthenic, in ano- 


ther afthenic difeafes, and, therefore, acts 
like the ordinary noxious powers, and admits 
of exactly the fame reafoning. But, in fo 
far as it only occafions eruption, without 
making any change in the excitement, if is 
to be referred to the local difeafes. oe 
= Z. To poifons, if they act as general fti- 
mulants, all the reafoning that has been em- 
ployed with refpect to the other noxious 
powers, will apply. It is not, however, like- 
ly that they are general ftimulants. 
CXLVII. It is feldom by the feparate, 


almoft always by the united, operation of all 


that he had taken very little wine or other ftimulants, 
indeed lefs than ufual, This cafe would have been 
the occafion of great triumph to Dr, Brown, had he 
lived to read it. See a cafe of epileptic affection in 
Letters from different phyficians to Dr. Beddoes. The cafe 
is fingular in degree, but not in kind. © TOT EDITOR 
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the powers, that both the diathefes, whe- 
ther they remain within the range,of pre- 
difpofition, or rife to the degree of actual 
morbid ftate, are produced, and by no jn- 
herent power in the fyflem. | 


K4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 


The caufi of each diathefis—Sthens from toe 
Sreat—afibenic from too little excitement. 


CXLVIII. THE caufe of fthenic dia- 
thefis is too great an excitement of the 
whole living fyftem by the powers above- 
mentioned. All the functions are firft in- 
creafed, a difturbance or irregularity then 
takes place in fome, others are impaired ; 
but not, as long as this djathefis lafts, by a 
debilitating operation. 

CXLIX. The caufe of the afthenic dia- 
thefis, arifing from the debilitating noxious 
powers, is too little excitement of the whole 
living fyftem, impairing all the functions, 
difturbing fome, giving a falfe appearance of 
increafing others, but always debilitating. 
It muft now appear to the reader, to what 
fimplicity the hitherto conjectural, incohe- . 
rent, erroneous, myfterious, and enigmati- 
cal art of phyfic, is reduced. It has been 
demonftrated, that there are only two forms 


of 
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of difeafes ; that the deviation from the ftate 


of health, in which the morbid ftate con- 


fifts, is not either repletion or inanition; or 
changes in the qualities of the fluids, whe- 
ther of an acid or alkaline nature; or the in- 
troduction of foreign matters into the fyf 
tem; or a change of figure of the extreme 
particles, or a difproportion in the diftribu. 
tion of the blood; or an increafe or decreafe 


of the power of the heart and veffels as re- 


gulating the circulation; or a rational prin- 
ciple governing the actions of the body; or 


an alteration in the extreme particles, as be- 


ing of too large or too {mall a fize; or an ale 
teration of he pores, as being too narrow or 
too capacious; or a conftriction of the fuper- 
ficial veffels from cold; or a fpafm of thefe 
veftels, producing a reaction, as it is called, 
of the heart and interiour veffels; or any thing 
that any perfon has yet thought of re{pecting 
the caufe and nature of morbid ftate. On 
the contrary, it has been proved that health 
and difeafe are the fame ftate depending on 
the fame caufe, that i is, excitement, varying 
only in degree ; and that the powers pro- 
ducing both a are the fame, fometimes acting 


with 
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with a proper degree of force, at other times 


either with too much or too little; that the 
whole and fole province of a phyfician is 
not to look for morbid ftates and remedies 
which have no exiftence, but to confider the 
deviation of excitement from the healthy 
ftandard, in order to remove it by the proper 
means. The reafoning part of this doctrine, 
it is expected, the reader will find irrepre- 


henfible and unanfwerable; and the prac- 


tical part, from the aftonithing cures that 
have upon innumerable occafions been ef- 
fected, will ever ftand in fupport of the 
truth and ptility, as well as fimplicity of the 
whale, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


The fihenic diathefis—Increafe of all the funca 
tions previous to the difurbance of the 
funttions.... 


CL. PREVIOUS to the difturbance. of | 
the functions, which the hurtful effects of 
both {ets of powers produce, and which ne- 
yer happens till after the formation of dii- _ 
eafe (a), and even then only when the attack 


(a) During the predifpofition to peripneumony, as 


` well as to every other difeafe, neither the fymptoms of 


difturbance, or any other fymptoms at all appear, And 
in mild cafes, fuch as ‘catarrh, the {mptoms of difturbe 
ance occur not through the whole courfe of the difeafe: 


- But when a difeafe is, like the peripneumony or the 


gout, of a violent nature, then the fyftem is commonly 
difturbed, and in a moft confpicuous degree, The af- 
fection of the lungs in the former, from the inflamma- 
tion within, and of one of the feet, or fome other part 
in the latter, from an external inflammation, give ex- 
treme difturbance to the affected parts, while there is 


_ adifeafe of the fame nature as the gout, that is dyf- 


pepfia, or indigeftion, in which the inflammation never 
appears. | 
is 
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is violent, all the fenfes are acute, the mo- 
tions both voluntary and involuntary (4) are 
vigorous, there is an acutenefs of genius, 
great fenfibility, and tendency to paffion and 
emotion. The feveral parts of the body are 
perceived to be in a ftate of vigour from the 
following marks ; the heart and arteries from 
the pulfe; the extreme veffels on the furface 
of the body from the colour ; all the mufcles 
from the ftrength they exert.; the internal fe~ 
cretions from the great quantity of milk and 
femen; the digeftive organs from the ftrong 
appetite, the power of digeftion, the vigour 
of body, and the manifeft abundance of 
blood. 


(2) The voluntary motions are thofe that are per- 
formed under the influence of the will, fuch as the mo- 
tion of the limbs in walking, or in any fort of exercife, 
The organs, by which they are moved, copfift of bun- 
dles of moving fibres called mufcles. The involuntary 
motions are thofe of the interiour part of the fyftem, tuch 
as thofe of the heart and veflels connected with it; the 
periftaltic motion in the firt paflages, which are the 
paflage to the tomach, the ftomach itfelf, and the whole 
convolutions of the inteftines; as alfo thofe of the 
womb, of the bladder of urine, and fo forth. None 
of the Jatter are under the influence of the will. 


CLII, A 
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, CLI. A comparifon of the ftate of the | 
intellectual faculties, and of the difpofition 
to. paffion and emotion, in-this diathefis, in 
good health, in the fecond form of difeafes 
and the predifpofition to it, will fhow how |. 
much they are heightened in the fthenic di- 
athefis—So much for the increafe of the. 
functions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The fibenic diathefis illuftrated by an explanaa 
tion of its Symptoms — Funétions increafed 

> trom excitement — Shivering from leffened 
perfpiration —Increafed circulation— High 
colour of the fein—Delirium—Thirfi and 
beat— Affection of the thorax—Palenefs and 
corrugation of the fkin—Pale urine—Cof~ 
tivene{s—Appetite—Proper diet-—Symptoms 
affecting the ftomach explained—W hy infam- 
mation in phlegmafiæ is external—Luocal fthe~ 
nic inflammation—Pbhrenitis—Peripneumony 
—Puftules. 


CLII. THE increafe of the force of the 
fenfes, of the motions, of the intelleCtual fa- 
culty, and of the paffions, depends upon the 
increafe of excitement in every one of their 
organs, by which, befide other effects, the 
motion of the blood through them is — 
ened. 
CLIII. The onfet of every fthenic difeate 

is 
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is announced by fhivering. This -depends 
upon a diminifhed perfpiration, by means of 
the diathefis being exquifitely {trong in the 
extreme veffels of the fkin. The fame ex- 
planation is to be given of the fenfe of cold, 
which commonly accompanies the a ; 
and of the drynefs of the fkin. 

CLIV. In thefe difeafes the pulfe is trong- 
er, harder, fuller, and fomewhat more fre- 
quent, than in the healthy ftate, Its ful- 
nefs and hardnefs are owing to the plentiful 
ufe of animal food during the predifpofition. 
The force and frequency are occafioned by 
this or any other ftimulus, as ftrong liquor 
or exercife, whether corporeal or mental: 
Nay all the ftimulant noxious powers are ade- 
quate to this effect. 

- CLV. If, in the progrefs of the difeafe, 
the pulfe fometimes becomes weaker, fofter, 
emptier, and quicker, that is a bad fign. This 
circumftance is occafioned either by the de- 
bilitating plan of cure being pufhed beyond 
the proper bounds; or where this method of 
treatment has been neglected, it may be ow- 
ing to debility induced. by the excefs of exe 

citement. 
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citement: The former of thefe is dire, the 
latter indirect debility; both to be avoided. 

CLVI. The rednefs of the furface of the 
body, which is often preceded by palenefs, 
and by a great increafe of fecretion, is occa- 
fioned by an over-proportion of blood, in 
conifequence of an exceffive fthenic diathefis 
obftructing the perfpiration. The fame is 
the caufe of the head-ach and pains in dif- 
ferent parts. For, as the head-ach fo quick- 
ly and eafily yields to bleeding, it is feldom 
to be fufpected of being owing to inflamma- 
tion within the head. And the reafon for fo 
thinking is {trengthened by this further cir- 
camftance, that the inflammation arifing in 
general difeafes affects external parts only, 
as far as we know at prefent. 

CLVII. The delirium alfo, that fome- 
times arifes in a violent ftate of difeafe, iè 
not to be imputed to inflammation, and fot 
the fame reafon; for it yields fo readily to 
bleeding and other evacuations, that there is 
no reafon for fuf{pecting inflammation within 
the head. That abundance of blood, by dif- 
‘tending the veffels to excefs, is the {ole caufe, 
l 1S 
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proved on the one hand by the rednefs of the 
face (c), which indicates this abundance, 
and on the other by bleeding removing the 
difeafe at once. 

CLIX. Thirft and heat, which are alfo 
remarkable fymptoms in fthenic difeafes, de- 
pénd upon the fthenic diathefis in the ex- 
treme veffels of the fauces and fkin ; in con- 
fequence of which thefe veffels become fo 
_conftricted that the perfpirable matter can- 
not be difcharged.. At the fame time as the 
blood finds its way very near to the extre- 
mities of the veffels, it accumulates under 
the cuticle the heat generated in the fyftem, 
which would be continually carried off, if 
the perfpiration Were free. So alfo from the 
affection of the ends of the veffels in the 
the throat, the faliva and other fluids, by 
the free flow of which the throat is lubri- 
cated and freed from that fenfe of drynefs, 
which is called thirft, are now fuppreffed, 


(c) This rednefs is no proof of abundance of blood; 
temporary excefs of exertion in the veflels of the part 
will produce it. In many difeafes it comes and goes, 
where no plethora can be fufpefted, EDITOR. 
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and prevented from flowing out; and thirft - 


is the confequenice. 


CLX. Hoarfenefs, cough, and expėcto- 
ration, which are fometimes obferved in fthe~. 


nic difeafes, commonly fucceed each other 
in the following order -—hoarfenefs, then a 


dry cough, then a cough with expectorations. 


The caufe of the hoarfenefs and dry cough 


is an obftruction of the exhalants and mu- 


cous vefiels, which terminate in the bronchia, 


and are prevented from tranf{mitting their. 
contents to lubicrate the air-veflels (d), fo 
that the hoarfenefs may be removed, and the. 
expectoration take place with freedom. Again; 
the expectoration is afterwards free, becaufe - 
the diathefis being now diminifhed, and al-. 


fd) The bronchia ate the divifions of the wind-pipe 


running through the fubftance of the lungs, and blended 
with the blood-veffels. In the fubftance of the lungs, 


befides thefe two fets of veffels, the air-veffels and blood= - 
veffels, there are likewife exhalants, fmall arteries, and- 


mucous glands, coming off from the extremities of the 
red arteries, The wind-pipe is covered with the latter 5 
and the great quantity of mucus thrown up from the 
lungs, often in perfect health, and in innumerable cafes, 


both of fihenic and afthenic general difeafe, fufficiently 


proves the exiftence of the fource from which it flows. 
lowing 
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lowing the ends of the veffels to be relaxed, - 
and the fluids to be poured out in abundance 
upon the air-veffels, this whole organ is fti-~ 
mulated, and the fluids are thrown out with 
a cough or convulfive motion. 

CLXI. As the greater freedom of expec- 
toration now implies an abatement of the di- * 
athefis; fo too great a flow, and too long. 
a continuance of it, fhows, that the diathefis- 
is. declining faft into the afthenic ftate ; either 
from indire& debility, as when the difeafe, in 
its progrefs, has much exhaufted the excita- 
bility; or from direct debility, as when the — 
plan of cure, proper in kind, has-been puthed ~ 
beyond due. bounds. 

CLXII. Thefe fymptoms, while they ftop 
fhort of direct debility, or are not yet changed 
into the indirect, are occafioned by heat, and — 
whatever ftimulates in excefs, and removed 
by cold, and whatever acts as a weakening 
power. 

CLXIII. Palenefs and fhriveling of the 
fkin, clearnefs of the.urine, and bound belly, 
which chiefly happen about the beginning of 
the difeafe, arife from a degree of the diathe- 
fis, — up the ends of the veffels in fuch © 

L 2 a manner, 
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2 manner, that either nothing is excreted, or 
thre thinner part, as in the cafe of pale urine, 
only efcapes. The ceffation of the affe&tion of 
the urine, of the obftructed perfpiration, and 
of the coftivenefs, fhows that the diathefis is 
naw gradually abating, the difeafe becoming 
mild, and that it may entirely be removed by 
emetics, purgatives, fudorifics, and other de- 
bilitating remedies. 

CLXIV. In fthenic difeafes, when they 
are mild, the appetite is often not much di- 
minifhed; and ftill oftener more food is 
defired than is ferviceable. But every thing, 
except the lighteft vegetable matter, in the 
form of watery potion (e), will do harm. 

CLXV. When either from indulgence 
in rich food, or from a ftimulant plan of cure, 
or from the difeafe having arifen from very 


ative, noxious powers, and attained its high. 


eft degree of violence; in any, or all thefe 
circumftances, the other bad fymptoms, 
mentioned above, break out directly, and the 
violent diforders of the ftomach, or an acute 


` (e) It fhould be cold too, according to this fyftem,; 
EDITOR., 
pain 
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pain of the thorax, fhow themfelyes indis 


ređtly. 

CLXVI. Ina violent diathefis, therefore, 
where there jis little appetite for food, but 9 
very great defire for drink; the patient is by 
all means to be gratified with the latter; but 
food fhould be avoided, as producing loath- 


‘ing, ficknefs at ftomach, and vomiting, 
Thefe fymptoms are not ufually of long du- 


ration, unjefs when the diathefis is now 
changing or actually changed into the afthe- 
nic ftate by the means mentioned above; 
but on removing the ather fymptoms by the 
proper debilitating plan of cure, théy go off, 
When the ficknefs and vomiting are urgent, 
and begin now to be a little more obftinate, 
and have lafted fome time, one may know 
that the diathefis {till remains fhort of the 
change into indire& debility, by the following 
marks: if the pulfe {till maintains moderation 
in its frequency, and has not much abated of 
its fullnefs and force; if artificial vomiting 
and purging diminith the morbid vomiting— 
in a word, if the debilitating plan of cure ftill 
fucceeds. But, it will then at laft be under 
ftood that the difeafe is converted into the. 

L 3 oppofite, 
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gppalis when thefe fymptoms every day 
increafe; when the pulfe becomes weaker 
and weaker; when griping and liquid ftools 
are fuperadded to the fymptoms that difturb 


the ftomach, and when the antifthenic or de- 


bilitating plan of cure is now of evident de~ 
triment. 

CLXVII. While thefe affections of the 
ftomach and inteftines, ftill {top thort of in- 
direct debility, exceflive excitement will pro- 
duce great difturbance in the ftomach; this 
organ having on account of its great fenfibi- 
lity more. pronenefs to indirect debility than 
any other. (LIV): the moft powerful ftimult 
too, and thofe that are fignally efficaciowss 1 in 
producing fthenic diathefis (4) are firft ap- 

Plied 


(f) Ashigh feafoned animal food, wine, fpirituous 
drink, cordials, and the whole train of high diffufible 
ftimuli. Some of thefe, as meat and wine, have no effect 
upon the external furface, or any other part: others, as 
fome of the condiments, fuch as muftard and ftrong fpi- 
rits, and above all the diffufible ftimulants, as æther, 
camphor, and opiumin a liquid form, do act upon the ex- 
ternal furface, and by their application to it fupport their 
own internal ufe. Thus, to prevent or remove the gout, 
anafarca, fprains, and fo forth, the application :of any 9f 

| thofe 
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‘plied to it, and exert a greater force upon the 
excitability in that than any other part. 
.Thefe ftimuli are the feveral preparations of 
animal food, the feveral kinds of ftrong liquor, 
the feveral condiments with which they are 
feafoned, the various diffufible ftimuli, as the 
different preparations of opium, volatile al- 
kali, camphor, mufk, and ether. Thefe all 
act upon the ftomach with more force than 
upon any other part; than upon the intef- 
tines below, becaufe they undergo a change 
from the firft digeftion before they pafs into 
the upper portion of the inteftinal canal; than 
upon the lacteal veffels, becaufe they are not 
received into them till they are further dilut- 
ed, and have undergone another change from 
the digeftive operation, and when fa chang- 
ed, they are next carried to be mixed with the 
blood; than upon the: heart and arteries, upon 
account of further dilution in thofe veffels, 


thofe high diffufible remedies, juf now mentioned, will 
greatly contribute, along with their ufe as taken into the 
ftomach, to fupport the general operation, Thefe, and 
innumerable others, are fo many facts that have been 
fuggefted by obfervations and trials made in the profe 
cution of this dottrine. 


L 4. and 
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anda conftant change taking place through the 
whole courfe of the circulation; than upon the 
terminations of the arteries, whether exhalant 
or glandular, and whether thefe excrete from 
the body a matter already corrupted, or carry 
back by the lymphatic veffels an ufeful mat- 
ter to the blood—and that both for the rea- 
fons that have been given, and particularly 
becaufe fome great change is made in the exe 
halants and glands ; than upon the lymphatic’ 
vefiels, where a new fluid is conftantly fow- 
ing in upon the old in thefe parts by means 
of anaftomofing branches, and chiefly in the 
thoracic duct; than upon the other blood- 
veffels, upon account of the great change that 
a repetition of the circulation produces ; than 
upon the mufcular fibres, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, becaufe the ftimuli never 
come in conta& with thefe; than upon the 
brain or medullary fubftance, for the fame rea- 
fon, as well as from the great diftance of thefe 
parts from the part that received the firft 
contact of the ftimuli. In one word, as all 
the exciting powers, whether falutary or 
hurtful or curative, a&t fomewhat more 
powerfully upon certain parts than upon 

oe others, 
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others, which parts are generally thofe firft 
affected, and with which they come into dis 
- cect contact; thefe, therefore, in preference 
to others, are moft liable to pafs either from 
{thenic diathefis into afthenic, or from the 
latter into the farmer. Whether however . 
the excitement has been increafed or dimini- 
fhed in a peculiar part; and whether its di- | 
minution has been owing to direct or indi- 
rect debility, and in either way the afthenic 
diathefis has been produced; all the reft of 
the body foan follows the kind of change 
that has taken place, becaufe the excitability 
js an uniform, undivided, yniyerfal property 
of the fyftem, Since the agents have been, 
and are the fame, that is, either exceffively or 
infufficiently ftimulant, or fo to an ultimate 
excefs ; and fince the excitability upon which 
they have acted, and ftill act, is the fame, 
that is, fince the whole confideration of the 
caufe is the fame, the effect muft alfo be the 
fame, that is, the fame fort of actions, whether 
in excefs or defect, muft be eftablithed over 
the whole body. | 
CLXVIII. The inflammation, which ace 
companies the phlegmafiz, or fthenic difeafes, 
accom. 
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accompanied by local inflammation, occupies 
an external part, as far as its nature has been 
yet afcertained. The reafon is, that heat, 
which is the moft powerful noxious agent 
in thofe difeafes, either alone, or alternating 
with cold, or fucceeding to it, has much more 
power ta ftumulate externally, where it is di- 
rectly applied, than internally, where the — 
temperature is nearly ftationary, and there- 
fore raifes the genera] diathefis to the de- 
gree of actual inflammation in fome ope part, 
Hence the throat, the different joints, the 
face, where the form of inflammation is dif- 
ferent, as when the inflammation of eryfipe- 
las appears there ; hence the lungs, which are 
to be confidered as an external part, becaufe 
the air has direct accefs to them, are all more 
liable to inflammation than other parts. And, 
befides the peculiarity in the mode of action 
of heat, there is in the part, that is to un- 
dergo the inflammation, a greater fenfibility 
{fee above LII. a.) than in others, or a 
more accumulated excitability; by means of 
which it happens, that of the parts that have 
keen mentioned, fometimes one, fometimes. 

| another 
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‘another is affected, more than the reft ( g): 
Fo this confideration of the caufe it may be 
aooga 


t A . 
: , (2) In the inflammatory fore-throat the inflammation 
affeéts the throat, which is alfo fometimes the feat of an 
eryfipelatous i inflammation. In ervfipelas, fometimes the 
face, fometimes one of the legs, fometimes the ear, fome=. 
times the temples, are inflamed. I have frequently heen 
affe€ted with an eryfipelas, that begins with an acute 
inflammation and pain in one ear, which is thickened to 
four times its ufual dimenfion ; from that it fpreads over 
the whole hairy-{calp till it. reaches the neighbourhood 
of the ear in the oppofite fide, never, ‘however, affecting 
that ear : this progrefs has been fometimes from the 
right to the left, fometiines from the latter to the former, 
in proportion as either had been more expofed ‘than the 
other to heat, or the alternation of heat with cold; or 
their fuccetfion to each other. This difeafe is fthenic, 
but in a mild degree, and to be removed by coolnefs, 
cold water, low vegetable fluid diet, and a flight purge, 
| It was once greatly aggravated by wine, fpirituous drink, 
and the diffufible ftimuli. In rheumatifm, the inflame 
mation attacks a large joint, fometimes thifting from one 
to another, fometimes feveral at a time, and, in contra- 
diction to the eryfipelatous, is deep feated, extending to 
the interior part of the true fkin, which is the cafe 
with every fuch inflammation, called therefore, phleg- 
monic; while its feat in eryfipelatous is betwixt the fcarf» 
fkin and outer part of the true fkin upon the corpus 
mucofum, To thefe phlegmafiz, depending ‘upon the 
general 
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added, that whichever of the parts we have 
mentioned has been injured, in whatever 
manner it may have undergone the inflamma- 


tion peculiar to the phlegmafiz, that part, 


in every fubfequent attack of phlegmafia, is 
in more danger of being inflamed than the 
reft. This is the true caufe of the frequent 
recurrence of fome of the phlegmafia, as the 


inflammatory fore-throat,and rheumatifm (b), 


Peripneu- 


general caufe of the difeafe, and efpecially upon the ef- 
fect of temperature, may be added that which an inflam- 
mation in one of the ears accompanies, though this cafe 
is feldom admitted into the nimber of the phlegmafiz. 
It isy indeed, fometime local, arifing from local injuries, 
but is as certainly at others, a general difeafe, and to all 
intents and purpofes a phlegmafia. 

(4) Thefe two difeafes, in young vigorous perfonsy 


are very liable to be exceedingly troublefome by the free- 


quency of their occurrence. In the younger part of my 
life the violence in degree, and frequency of recurrence, 
of the fihenic inflammatory fore throat, was very 
diftrefing, ag the leat variation of the external 
temperature, fypperadded to a full nourifhing diet, 
not withopt the ftimulus of a chearful glafs, was ready 
to renew, not only the inflammation, but the whole 
phenomena of the difeafe. The fame thing I have often 
obferved in the frequent recurrence of rheumatifm in 
perfons of the fame age and habit, perhaps, with fome 

difference 
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mony is a difeafe lefs frequent than any of the. 
teft of this form, becaufe the feat of its in-. 
flammation is exempted from many ftimuli; 
liable to produce fthenic diathefis with its 
accompanying inflammation. 

- H. As inflammatory fever, catarrh, ie mild 
fmall.pox, are unattended by inflammation 
(unlefs that in the laft a local inflammation 
from a local caufe, quite different from that 
which makes our prefent fubject, takes place), 
and as the inflammation in peripneumony, 
violent eryfipelas, and fimilar violent affec. 
tions, is found the higheft in degree; I con- 
clude, that the degree of inflammation, when 
it is a fympton of general fthenic difeafes, is 


difference of temperament, But it is to be obferved, that, 
in. proportion to the advance of life, and diminution of 
vigour, both thefe difeafes become much lefs frequent, . 
and much lefs vialent. Nor is any thing more com- 
mon than their giving way at this time toa very ape 
pofite difeafe, the gout, which depends upon a fuperade 
dition of direct debility to the indire€t, that laid: the 
foundation of ite I am pretty certain my inflammatory 
fore throat, or eryfipelas, never happened {pontaneoully, 
nor without an addition of ftimulant power, ta thofe 
that produce that difeafe, in confequence of carrying to 
fome excefs the plan of cure fuited to the removal or 
Breventian. of the gout. 

ite pro- 
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proportioned to the degree of the fthenic: 
diathefis (2). 

_ CLXIX. The inflammation, in this sate, 
is only a ftate of the inflamed part analogous. 
to that of the reft of the body. And as the. 
inflammation is produced by a greater degree 
of excitement inthe inflamed, than. in any- 
other equal, part; fo, before the difeafe comes. 
an, of which the inflammation is only a part- 
ar fymptom, the excitement of that part is . 
underftood to be pipes greater toan 
. in aof other part ($). 

CLXX.. 


a It fhall by and by be.fhowed, i this fort of. ine. 
flammation is only a part of the general diathefis, fome- 
what higher in degree than in any other part, but far: 
fhort of the es conftituted by the whole le i = 
fetion. © 

- (È) See above par. L. and LI. Supriofe the excitement. . 
in every part of the fyftem to be 45 at fome point in the | 
period of the predifpofition, and 54 in the part to beine | 
flamed; after the coming on of the difeafe the fame pro- 
portion will holds: when the excitement has now. 
mounted up to 60, the excitement of the part will be une. 
derftood to have gone to 69; keeping up fill the fame. 
proportion. But thefe g degrees of greater excitement. 
in a part come far fhort of the fum total of excitement. 
in so the parts affected with the general fthenic diathefis 5. 

that 
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- CLXX. This inflammation, which for the 
fake of diftinétion may be called general {the- 
nic inflammation, fhould be diftinguifhed. 
from another, which is a local affetion, arif- 
ing from local noxious powers, or depending 
upon a fault in the organ; or a folution of 
continuity (/). | 

: CLXXI. To this laft the term of fthenic 
local inflammation applies: General inflam- 
mation always depends upon {thenic diathefis, 
is a fymptom or part of it, never precedes it, 
always fucceeds to it fooner or later, arifes’ 
from the fame noxious powers which produce’ 
the other fymptoms, and is reduced by the 
fame remedies. In contradiftin@ion to which, 
the local affection arifes from fome local in- 


that you may fuppofe 3000: and then the conclufion. 
will be; that the general fthenic diathefis confifts in a 
fum total of morbid affection, as 3000; while the in- 
flammation of the part is only an affection of 3 degrees 
of excitement. i 

. (Ż) Solution of continuity in all its forms, whether as 
being the effet of pun&turing, cutting, bruifing, come 
preffon, erofion from acrid matter, or from heat, or cold, 
is always followed by an inflammation, which, when it 
goes on brifkly, and needs to have its violence reftrainedy 
fhould.be called as is expreffed in the next paragraph, 


jury, 
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jury, producing a folution of continuity, or 
deranging the texture of the part; and if the 
injured part is not very fenfible, the affection 
extends no further. But when the injured 
part is en ued with a high degree of fenfi- 
bility—fuppofe the ftomach, the inteftines, 
among the intetnal parts; among the ex- 
ternal, thé tender fubftance under the 
nails—zin thefe cafes, the effect of the inflam- 
mation is propagated over the whole fyftem, 
and, in confequence ofan affection of alt the 
veffels, excites a tumult every.where. The 
fame local fthenic inflammation, whether it 
be fixed in the part, or from its propagation 
gives more general difturbance, yields to no 
remedies, but thofe that act upon the affected 
part firft, and heal the folution of continuity. 
Let it fuffice to have faid fo much at prefent 
upon thefe inflammations, for the fake of 
eftablifhing neceflary diftinétions. More is 
afterwards to be faid upon the local, in its 
proper place. There are two inflammations 
{till remaining, one univerfal and one local, 
to be more fully explained in that part of our 
work where the proper order requires it. 
CLXXII. Inflammation, alfo, as often as. 
a it 
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it affects a vital part, " produices fymptoms of 
difturbance: Whether ever the general fthe- 
hic inflammation’ affects- the ‘brain: and its 
membranes, is hitherto not afcertained (m). 
It is more probable, that the commotion in 
the head, and other violent fymptoms’ in 
phrenitis, do not depend upon inflammation, 
as the following phænomena {ee to fhow: r. 
the eafe by which the cure is effected, all the 
fymptoms readily yielding to bleeding, purg- 
ing, and other afthentc remedies ; and, it not 
being very credible, that the effe& of aétual. 
inflammation in a part fo delicate, and fo 
neceffary to life, could be fo eafily effac- 
ed: 2. There is no certain proof, after re- 
covery, of the exiftence of inflammation 
during the difeafe: 3. Analogy makes for the 
fame conclufion ; for, as has been faid above, 
general inflammation does not arife internally 
in any general fthenic difeafes; on the con- 
trary, as often as ‘it occurs, it is always in 
(m) Phrenitis has been thought, and commonly even 
defined, an inflammation of the brain; an opinion that, 
however univerfal, feems to be liable to much doubt: 
nay, there are many reafons ‘for adopting an oppofite 


one, as will appear from the reafaning:in this paragraph 
of the text. 


VoL. I. ' M an 
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an external: part (2). . Nay all the fymptoms 
are fuch as arife from the general fthenic 
hurtful powers, and, alfo, yield to the general 
antifthenic remedies and in proportion to 
their degree. 

. ÇCLXXIII. The ‘fame that we have affigned 
as the caufe of phrenitic affection alfo is the 
caufe of head-ach, rednefs of the eye, as well 
as of delirium in phrenitis. 

CLXXIV. There is, however, no reafon 
to doubt, .but that inflammation is the caufe 
of that difturbance, which happens to the 
lungs in peripneumony. To the part where 
the pain is felt externally, whatever part of 
the thorax it is, an aCtual inflammation is 
oppofed internally. And, as the inflamma- 
tion is proportional to the degree of general 
fthenic diathefis, and never happens but in 
a high degree of that diathefis; fo the pain 
is proportional to the degree ot inflammation 


(7) It was long an opinion, that the inflammation in 
rheumatifm might be transferred to an internal part, as 
the ftomach ; but that, alfo, is now laid afide, and all the 
cafes where there could be the leaft appearance of any 
fuch transference, have been found to. be cafes of the 
gout, or {ome analagous difeafe of debility. 


(0); and 
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(o); and the ftate of the pulfe muft be efti- 
mated by paying a due regard to its caufe. 
In the cafe of an high diathefis, and high de- 
gree of inflammation, its effect, the pain, — 
feated in fome part of the thorax, fometimes 


(0) The inflammation was fuppofed a chief and pri- 
mary circumftance, and its caufe and feat, the caufe and 
feat of the whole difeafes while the general fthenic dia- 
‘thefis, and all the fymptoms depending on it, was fup- 
:pofed the offspring of the inflammation. But the truth 
is, in every refpect, the reverfe of this account. The ge- 
neral fthenic diathefis is the effect of the general exciting _ 
hurtful powers. As the effect of thefe, in a lefs degree, 
it exifts during the predifpofition, and befote thearrival 
-of the difeafe; and, after the difeafe is come on, it fub- 
fifts, as certainly, as fuch, for ones two, or three days, 
as afterwards, when the fign of the inflammation, the 
pain, makes its appearance. It is only an increafe of 
it, that induces the latter; and it is not to be cured by 
‘any contrivance of throwing any thing into the inflamed 
-part, there being no fuch thing to be found in nature, 
but by the feveral means of removing the common 
caufe, that is, evacuant and other debilitating remedies. 
‘Thefe, while, at the fame time, they remove the other 
fymptoms, by alfo removing the difeafe, prove that the 
-common caufe of the whole is the general diathefis, 
The inflammation, therefore, inftead of being the caufe 
(of the general diforder, is a confequence, like every 
other fymptom. 


M2 about 


4. ee 
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about the fternum, fometimes nigh the nip- 
ples, fometimes further back on either fide, 
fometimes in the back between or above the 
fhoulders, is acute and pungent, and the pulfe 
very hard and ftrong. When the diathefis, 
and the part of it we call inflammation, are 
the pain is lefs acute, more dull, and 
eafier to be borne; the pulfe is not foft and 
yielding, according to the common notion, 
but ftill hard and ftrong, though lefs fo than 
in the other cafe. Afterwards, in the pro- 
grefs of the difeafe, the pain abates, becomes 
dull, the ref{piration, which had been much 
difturbed by it, becomes more eafy and free. 
The pulfe which before was only lefs hard, 
now becomes truly and pofitively foft, and 


that in proportion to the degree of indire&. 


debility, occafioned by a neglect of the pro- 
per plan of cure; or in proportion to the pro- 
duction of dire& debility, from the antifthe- 
nic or debilitating plan of cure having been 
pufhed too far. But the hardnefs of the 
_pulfe, and violence of pain, are never to be im- 
puted to the inflammation being feated in the 
membrane; nor is the foftnefs of the former, 
and dulnefs of the latter, to be attributed to its 

occupying 
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occupying the foft parenchymatous fubftance 
(2); it being impoffible that an inflammation, 
if it occupied either of thofe parts, fhould not 
reach the contiguous points of the veffels in 
the other. The caufe, therefore, of thofe 
‘fymptoms that has here been affigned, muft 
be admitted, E 

, CLXXV. The puftules, which aecom pany 
certain fthenic difeafes, arife from a conta< 
gion, taken jnto the body, diffufed over the 
whole, and, in pafling out, detained along 
with the perfpirable fluid, under the fcarf- 
fkin. The caufe of the diftention, and, there- 
fore, of the greât number of puftules, is the 
{thenic diathefis, taking place jn a high de- 
gree over the whole body, but ina ftill higher 
in the veffels of the fkin, for the reafons for- 
merly affigned, (fee above, par. CXIII. and 
CXIV). Inwhich operation themufcular fibres 
of the veffels, becaufe they are as mych increaf-+ 
ed in denfity, in fo far as they are confidered 
as fimple folids, as they receive an increafe of 


(pf) Such, however, and many other diftinctions, 
equally falfe, frivolous, and mifleading in the practice, 
have been at all times univerfally receiyed by fy tematic, 
and lately by nofological writers, 


M 3 tone, 
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tone, in fo far as they are confidered as liv» 
ing (fee chap. V.), are on that account fo 
fhortened, as not fufficiently to tranfmit the 
imperceptible vapour of the perfpirable fluid, 
All the fthenic hurtful powers have a ten- 
dency to produce this effect, but heat, in q 
degree within its ftimulant range, and fhort 
of indirect debility, more than any other. 
= fame is the caufe of coftivenefs, 

. Sthenic difeafes are often followed by 
a. fometimes dire&, at other times in- 
direét, as is exemplified in the change of 
peripneumony into hydrothorax, the expla- 
nation of which is evident from what has 
already Geen faid. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
The afthenic diathefis—Its charatters. 


CLXXVI. BEF ORE iie difturbance,which 
only fupervenes ina violent. degree of mor- 
bid ftate, all the fenfes are dull; the motions, _ 
both voluntary and involuntary, are flow; 
the acutenefs of genius is impaired ; the fen- 
fibility and paffions become languid. The fol- 
lowing funétions are all in a ftate of languor, 
as is difcoverable from the annexed marks:. 
The languor of the heart and arteries is dif- 
cernible in the pulfe; as is alfo that of the 
extreme veflels on the furface, from the pale- 
~ nefs, the drynefs of the fkin, the fhrinking 
of tumours, the drying up of ulcers (a), and 
the manifeft abfence of fthenic diathefis, to 
produce any fymptoms like thefe. That the 


(a) Thefe fymptoms have lately been conftrued into 
fo many marks amounting to a proof of the exiftence of 
{pafm upon the extreme veffels; but we fhall, by and 
by, find a much better explanation of them. 


M 4 ` mufles 
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mufcles are in a ftate of torpor is demonftra- 
ble by their weakened action; and that the 
internal fecretions are deficient, is equally 
certain from the penury of femen and milk, 
and the redundance of fluids in a ftate of de- 
generacy. The languor of the digeftive or- 
gans is manifefted by want of appetite, loath- 
ing of food, fometimes thirft, ficknefs, yo- 
miting, weaknefs of the fyftem, and evident 
penury of blood. 

CLXXVII. In the fame diathefis, whe- 
ther remaining within the latitude of predif- 
pofition, or raifed to the meafure of actual 
difeafe, the intellectual faculties and the paf- 
fions are impaired. In this way are the func- 
tions impaired, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VR 


The afthenic diathefis illuftrated by an explana- 
tion of its fymptoms—-Shivering and fenfe of 

` cold from checked perfpiration—Weak circu- 
lation from defect of ftimuli—Bad fign when 
the circulation becomes fuddenly ftrong—Pale 
and ary frin—Head -ach—Delirium—Thirft 
end beat whence— Appetite—Affettion of 
the flomach—-Cramps—No internal inflam- 

_ mation——Symptoms attending gout-—Nature 
_ of the afthenic pulmonary affection—Head- 
= ach and delirium, not from inflammation— 
Nature of afthenic inflammation—Of putrid 

_ fore-throat—D iffufible fimuli cure gouty in- 
frammation—Confluent Jmall- pox—Pufules, 
and other eruptions-—Curtous eruption in fome 
cafes of fmall-pox— Heat whence—and cold- 
nefs in one flage of afthentc di sfeafe— How in 
violent fibente difeafes Jome functions are im- 
paired, but not from debility—and in aftbe~ 
nic difeafes augmented in appearance—Of 
Spafia and convulfion—Action of opium—Of 
difcharges 
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difcharges of blosod—Sthenic and afthenic af- 
Seéhions of the lungs compared — Similarity of 
JSymptoms—Cuyred by oppofite means. 


CLXXVIII, SHIVERING is not un- 
ufual at the commencement of afthenic dif- 
eafes of any confiderable feverity ; it depends 
upon the perfpiration being greatly checked. 
The caufe of the great check is weaknefs of 
the whole fy tem, but particularly of the 
heart and arteries, in confequence of which 
they propel the fluids every where with diffi- 
culty, and in the extreme veffels with ftill 
more difficulty, or fcarce at all. Hence the 
perfpiration ceafes. The fame explanation is 
to be given of the fenfe of cold, when it ac- 
companies the fhivering. 

CLXXIX. In afthenic affedtions the pulfe 
is weak, foft, {mall, and very quick. The 
foftnefs (when it can be perceived for the 
{mallnefs), as well as the fmallnefs, is occa- 
fioned by an under-proporticn of blood, 
arifing, during the period of predifpofition, 
from a fcantinefs of animal food, and an ex- 
cefs in the ufe of vegetables ; or from a de- 

| s ficiency 


t 
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ficiency of aliment upon the whole, whether 
from one or other of thef: fources. The 
caufe of the weaknefs and very great quick- 
nefs of the pulfe is the fame deficiency of 
nourifhment, as well as of all the ftimull, 
as {trong liquors, mental or corporeal exer- 
cife, and an under-proportion of blood. 

CLXXX. Since the excitability can only 
be gradually worn down (fee above, par, 
XXVI. XLIII), and the firength, thereby, 
repaired; if, at any time, the pulfe becomes 
full and hard too foon, and without a pro- 
portional relief of the fymptoms, it is a bad 
fign, and happens becaufe the ftimulant plag 
of cure has been pufhed beyond the proper 
rule (fee above, par. XLIX.); this is a cafe 
of indire& debility fuperadded to the dire& 
(fee above, par. CLVI.). 

_CLXXXI. The caufe of the palenefs and 
drynefs of the fkin is the fame as that of a 
checked perfpiration; viz. the weaknefs of 
the heart and arteries. Hence the blood is 
not fufficiently = to the furface of the 
body. 

_ CLXXXIL Headeach (which is a mof 
frequent 
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frequent fymptom in afthenic affections) and 
pains in the joints (which are more rare) ate 
occafioned by a fcantinefs of blood: for fuch 
is the effect of the blood in diftending the 
veffels, that a moderate diftention, fuch as 
takes place in health, excites an agreeable 
fenfation ; and every thing, either above or 
below that ftandard, occafions an ungrateful 
one, and, therefore, when it rifes to a certain 
degree, pain. But in this cafe, we can much 
Jefs fufpect inflammation to be the caufe of 
the pain than in fthenic difeafes; becaufe, 
not only the pain here, but even delirium, 
yields fo eafily to the ftimulant method of 
cure; which would not readily happen, if fo 
delicate and fenfible an organ, and one fo ne- 
eeffary to life, laboured under an affection fo 
likely to deftroy the texture of the affected 
part. | 

CLXXXIII.. Neither, in general, is deli- 
rium to be imputed to inflammation. It 1s, 
on the contrary, to be attributed to a {canti- 
nefs of blood, and a deficiency of other fti- 
muli. Nor can this be doubted; fince fti- 
mulant remedies, which have no effect in fll- 
: E ing 
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ing the veffels, fuccefsfully and quickly cure 
every delirium depending on debility (4). 
And, when, in canfequence of the removal 
of the difeafe, and of the re-production and 
eftablifhment of the healthy flate, enough of 
nourifhment is taken in and digefted, then it 
is. that, at laft, the mental functions are tom- 
pletely and folidly: re-eftablifhed. 
CLXXXIV. Thirft and heat, which are 
not lefs remarkable in afthenic, than fthenic 
difeafes, arife from the afthenic diathefis in 
the throat, and on the furface of the body. 
In the latter cafe, the perfpiration ; in the 
former, the excretion of the faliva, the exha- 


(2) This. is an obfervation as new, and of as much 
importance as any in this whole work. Phyficians, hi- 
therto, had no diftin notion of a variety of inflamma- 
tions; and had fcarce any idea of any inflammation, but 
fuch a one as was to be treated with bleeding and eva- 
cuation; nay, often, when they had no reafon to fuf- 
pect inflammation at all, the mere circumftance of pain 
was, in their eftimation of it, fufficient to warrant a 
profufion of bleeding without end. But, the truth is, 
that pain may not only arife from an inflammation, 
which they had no idea of, and which was to be cured 
by ftimulants, but it arifes from fpafms, conyulfions, 
and even from emptinefs. 


lable 
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lable fluid, and the mucus, are checked by 
the atony and relaxation of the extreme vef- 
fels. In confequence of the former, the 
throat, not being fufficiently lubricated with 
a due quantity of its refpećtive fluids, is 
fcorched with thirft. The effe& of the latter 
is, that, the perfpirable fluid being detained 
under the cuticle, the heat, which in a free 
perfpiration ufually goes off into the air, and 
remains nearly of the fame degree, is accu- 
mulated and increafes. But the increafe of 
heat does not depend on the ftate of excite- 
ment, or, as it is commonly called, on the 
principle of life, fince it happens both in the 
fthenic diathefis, and, likewife, in indirect, 
as well as dire&, debility. But the weaknefs 
of the veffels on ‘the furface of the body (un- 
der which the throat, and whatever part is 
acceflible to air, are comprehended) is a part 
of the debility of the heart and arteries; the 
latter a part of that of the whole fyftem. 
CLXXXV. This afthenic thirft, which 
is a much more frequent and more violent 
fymptom than the, fthenic, is preceded by 
lofs of appetite; the lofs of appetite is fuc- 


ceeded by loathing of food, by ficknefs, vo- 
E miting, 
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miting, often by an acute pain. of the’ fto- 
mach, and other troublefome fymptoms; to 
the explanation of which we next proceed. | 
' CLXXXVI. Want of appetite, and loath- 
ing ‘of food (c), depend upon debility of the 
whole body ; as is proved by the powers that 
produce them, always acting by debilitating ; 


_ (e) Thefe fymptoms of want of appetite, loathing of 
food, thirft, ficknefs at ftomach, vomiting, and acute 
pain of the ftomach, as well as thofe that follow to 
.CXCV. and from that to CXCVIII. form a chain 
of fymptoms depending upon increafing debility, which, 
inftead of being different in kind, are all connected by 
an uniform operation of nature. And they furnifh an 
inftructive inftance of the erroneous mode of judging of 
the. nature of fymptoms, and morbid affections, which 
has been fo prevalent in all fyftems of phyfic, that we 
are yet acquainted with. However different in appear- 
ance, they are not only fimilar, but all unite in form- 
ing one and the fame kind of difeafe, one and the fame 
morbid affection: which is proved by their arifing all 
from one and the fame fet of hurtful powers, to wit, 
debilitating ; and by their being cured by one and the 
fame fet of remedies, to wit, ftimulant. The former 
powers may vary in degree, but they are’ all debilitat- 
_ ings and the latter may alfo act with different degrees 
of force, but they are ‘all ftimulant. And the ftate of 
the fyftem, from which the former conftitute a devia- 
tion, as well as that, to which the latter: produce a re- 
turn, is health, which is always‘the fame. 
: | and 
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and by the remedies, which both prevent ard 
core them, always acting by a ftimulant ard 
ftrengthening operation. The caufe of api 
petite is a ftrong and found contraction of 
the fibres of the ftomach, by which digeftion 
is fupported (d), and the excretion of a fluid, 


(d) The fibres of the ftomach are mufcular, and partly 
longitudinal, partly oblique, or approaching to circular. 
‘When the food is taken in, the former are contracted and 
Shortened, by which they raife the under part of the fto» 
mach, which is unfixt, upwards. Thefe gradually relax 
as the food, after its firft digeftion in this organ, and its 
converfion into a more fluid form, in the fame gradual 
manner, paffes out of the pylorus, or under orifice of the 
Romach. This operation takes off the diftending weight 
in the direCtion from above downward ; and, asthe food 
ån proportion to its converfion from a more folid to a 
snore fluid form, is more and more colle&ed into the 
under part of the cavity of the ftomach, this gives a 
preffure in the lateral way, and, therefore, throws the 
other fibres into contra€tion, by which the fides of the 
ftomach are fqueezed together, and, thereby, perform 
the office of throwing out, by the pylorus, the remain» 
ing part of the alimentary. matter, Befides thefe fuc- 
ceffive actions, the mufcular fubftance of the ftomach is 
fo conftruéted as to be provided with fibres, the motion 
‘of which, when the ftomach is full, is upward and 
downward ; when ‘empty, downward only.. All thefe 
motions give the alimentary matter the mechanical. ag 
tation neceflary: to: promote its mixture, 

as 
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as the gaftric liquor, and the faliva(e): and 
to both effects a certain emptinefs of the fto- 
mach is neceflary. But none of thefe cira 
cumftances can take place in a ftate of debia 
lity. The fibres do not contract with force; 
the extreme veffels do not pour out their 
fluids ; the food, before taken in, is not dif- 
folved or digefted, and in that ftate thrown 
out of the tomach; but continues in a great 
meafure unchanged and undiffolved. Hence 
there is no appetite for food, and in a higher 
degree of this affection loathing takes place. 
CLXXXVII. In the fame manner thirft 
has been explained (fee par. CLXXXIV.); 
and in the fame manner is the ficknefs, which 


(e) The gaftric fluid, poured into thé cavity of the 
flomach, as well as the faliva that follows it from the 
palate, and the watery or other drink taken in by the 
mouth, contribute to change the food more and more 
into a fluid tonfiftence, which is 4 change only of its 
form: but, by certain means, a change alfo of its na- 
ture, called in chemiftry proper mixture, takes place. 
This change is chiefly effected by the gaftric fluid, to 
whichy perhaps, a certain relation that the other fluids 
bear to thé alimentary mattér in this living organ, con- 
tributes, Another means of promoting thé folution that 
goes on in this procefs is the heat of the ftomach. 


. VoL: I, N is 
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is a higher degree of affection from the fame 
caufe, to be explained; for when there is 
ftrength and vigour, fenfation is moft agree- 
able in every part of the fyftem, as well as in 
the ftomach and neighbouring parts, 
CLXXXVIII. With refpect to vomiting; 
it is the moft confiderable of all thefe affec- 
tions: for to fuch a height has the atony and 
laxity of the fibres in the ftomach gone, when 
it comes on; to fuch a degree has the collec- 
tion of crude matters proceeded, and the di- 
{tention of the ftomach from thefe laft, and 
from extricated air, that the fibres are op- 
preffed, and cannot perform their motion 
from the upper to the lower part, which is 
commonly called the periftaltic motion. And, 
as in every cafe, both of health and difeafe, 
the tendency of that motion is always in an 
oppofite direction from the ftimulus ; down- 
ward when the ftimulus proceeds from the 
mouth, and upwards when it comes from the 
ftomach; hence the crudities and air acting 
as a local ftimulus, direct all the motion, that 
they excite, towards the upper parts of the 
canal, This inverted motion, being con- 


trary to nature, can never be agreeable ; and 
hence, 
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hence, before the arrival of the vomiting, 
ficknefs arifes; which when it continues for 
any time, muft be violent, becaufe the local 
ftimulus roufes the mufcular fibres into vio- 
lent and irregular motions. 
CLXXXIX. The caufe of pain in the fto- 
mach and inteftines, and other parts, both 
internal and external, under aithenic diathe- 
fis, is fpafm. Spafm in any internal cavity, 
that is, in the organs of involuntary motion, 
arifes from a relaxation and atony of the fi- 
bres, (in confequence of the debility common 
to the feat of the {pafm with the whole body) 
accompanied by a diftending matter: this dif- 
tending matter in the ftomach is the fordes or 
foul crudities; in the inteftines, hardened ex- 
crement; in both, air let loofe. The effect 
here does not fo much depend upon the dif- 
tention as upon the lax ftate of the diftended 
fibres; for the fibres, when ftrong and vigo- 
rous, eafily repel the diftending power, which 
overpowers them in this ftate: but the re- 
laxed fibres, of which we are {peaking, yield 
more and more, in proportion to the urgent 
force exerted on them, till lofing all power 
ef alternate motion, they continue immova- 


N 2 bly 
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bly contracted. All which arifes from that 
property in mufcular fibres; by which, when 
they are f{tretched, they do not, like common 
elaftic matter, contract only after the diftend- 
ing power is removed, but even while it re- 
mains. In this ftate the fenfible fibres un- 
dergo a certain violence; and hence the pain 
(f). But, that more is to be attributed to 
their own laxity, than the diftending matter, 
is proved by ftimulants reftoring the tone and 
denfity, which are exactly in proportion. to 
each other, as depending upon the fame 
caufe. After the application of ftimulants, 
they contrat; and, re-acting like healthy fi- 
bres, without any other affiftance, as has late- 
ly been afcertained, they reftore the periftal- 
tic motion, and drive downward before them 
the matter, ftill remaining, and {till continu- 


ing to diftend them /g/- In this way wine, 
aromatics, 


(f) Pain arifes here from diminifhed aGtion. Senfa- 
tion, either agreeable or difagreeable, always follows 
any confiderable increafe or diminution of the irritative 
motions. EDITOR. 
= (g) The prevailing notion with refpe& to this kind of 


aifeStion has been, and fiill is, that its caufe is the mate 
ter 
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aromatics, and volatile alkali, and, above all 
the reft, the various forms of opium, diflodge 
all fuch hurtful matter without either vomit- 
ing or purging, and without any difficulty, 
in a. very {hort {pace of time. | 

CXC. The pain, which is fo often felt in 
the external parts of the body, alfo depends 
upon fpafm, but without any diftending mat- 
ter: for an effect of volition on the volun- 
tary -mufcles produces the fame effect; fo 
that the fpafm is excited in the fame manner 
_as by diftention, and often with the moft ex- 
quifite pain. Now as the effect is the fame, 
that is, fpafm arifing from debility, and as it 
may be removed by reftoring the ftrength; 
the caufe alfo muft be the fame, and be re- - 
ducible to debility, together with fomething 
that ats like diftention, and poffeffes a pouei 


ter here ioken of, which is only an effect of the ne 
and that its cure, when the affection is in the ftomach, 
is vomiting to carry off the fuppofed caufe. But its true 
caufe is the laxity of the fibres, and their atony from the 
general debility, yielding to the diftending force of the 
matter, and thereby lofing their tone and denfity more 
and more; while yomiting therefore increafes, ftimu- 
lating removes the difeafe. 


N 3 equal 
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equal to it, By this way of reafoning (4) we 


may often fafely afcend from the contempla- 


tion of known effect to the unknown caufe, 
The pain we {peak of at prefent, is that pro- 
duced by fpafm of the mufcles. 

CXCI. There is another pain, more dif- 


fufed, and equally troublefome, which is not . 
fupported by diftention, but by another local | 


ftimulus: this pain equally arifes from debi- 


lity, has equal tendency to increafe the debi- 


lity, and, by its debilitating operation, after 
having induced other fymptoms of debility, 
foon occafions death. This pain arifes from a 


(h) A way of reafoning never made ufe of in medicine 


before, but whieh runs through, and influences mof of . 


the propofitions in this work. It is further to be obe 
ferved, that, upon no occafion, can we eyer arrive at an 
adequate knowledge of abftract caufes; that the eager- 
nefs of mankind to rufh into wild and fanciful explana- 
tions of them, without any regard to real phenomena 
of nature, has been the caufe of all the falfe phenomena 


that ever appeared in the world, and that the only fure - 


and faithful guide to the ftudy of caufes is a cautious 
and painful inyeftigation of the eifects and phenomena 


pf nature that proceed from them. See more upon this 


important fubjeét, and, indeed, a complete difcuffion of 


jt, in my book, entitled, * Obfervations ı on the old 


Syftems of Phyfic.” 
ftrong 
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ftrong acid, which is fometimes predominant 
in the alimentary canal, when under the in- 
fluence of great debility, of which cholera is 
the chief inftance; but all the affeCtions of 
the alimentary canal befides, that are accom- 
panied with vomiting and a loofe belly, are 
more or lefs examples of it. 

CXCII. This acid is not the primary caufe 
of the difeafe ; it is only a fymptom arifing, 
after the complete eftablifhment of the dif- 
eafe, from the fame fource as the other fymp- 
toms, viz. debility ; and it may be removed 
by the fame remedies. This acid increafes 
the debility both of the firft paflages and the 
reft of the body: but while it exerts that 
operation over the whole body, its chicf in- 
fluence is in the part where it exifts, and 
where it is moft urgent to telen the violence 
of thè difeafe. 

CXCIII. But, though it be itfelf, like 
{pafm, the offspring of debility, and tends to 
create further debility; {till there is not, ei- 
ther for the fake of changing, or throwing 
it out of the body, occafion for ariy other in- 
dication of cure: For, as it has its rife from 

N 4 a general 
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a general caufe, fo it all along depends upon 
that; and whatever has the effect of over- 
coming the other fymptoms, has alfo that of 
overcoming this. For this, as in the cafe of 
{pafm, ftimulants,—not emetics, not purga- 
tives, or any other debilitating powers,— 
are required. 

CXCIV. As this acid produces pain in the 
internal parts, or in the organs of involun- 
tary motion; fo in the external parts, or or- 
gans of voluntary motion, pain is occafioned 
by fomething that produces the fame effect as 
the acid, and depends upon the will, and 
acts in conjunction with the convulfive ftate; 
and, as in the {pafm of the voluntary muí- 
cles, there is no matter that correfponds with 
the diftending matter fometimes lodged in the 
ftomach, fo in this there is none to corref- 
pond with that which produces the pain, 
Nay, as the {pafmodic cafe is reprefented by 
any cramp of the mufcles, fo is the convul, 
five by any convulfion, but above all, by epi- 
lepfy. Finally, as in the former, the fame 
yeafoning from known effe& to unknown 
¢aufe proves the famenefs of the external 


and 
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and internal cafe, it equally proves their 
famenefs in the latter (z). 

CXCV. The fimple courfe of the morbid 
affection, from its flighteft to its moft violent 
degree (to take a review of the fubje@ from 
the place where we fet out), is this: it be- 
gins with lofs of appetite, and is brought on 


(:) All this reafoning with refpect to fpafm and con- 
vulfion, fhowing them to be the fame, and only a part 
in the whole, a link in the chain of the other afthenie 
affections, which have been mentioned, as well as the 
facts and arguments next to be brought, which will 
ferve to prove all that follow to be alfo the fame, is, of 
itfelf, of the higheft importance to mankind. In a par- 
ticular manner, the whole tribe of difeafes of the ali- 
mentary canal, and almoft all thofe of children, all, in- 
deed, but the contagious eruptive ones, are both ex- 
plained, and their principle of cure afcertained, with 
geometrical exactnefs. Here, then, at once is a difco- 
very, upon fcientific principles, of the true nature, and 
certain cure, of more than one-half of the difeafes of 
the human race ; the method of cure arifing from this 
doctrine having never failed in any of them, and never 
fucceeded upon a contrary plan, the debilitating and 
evacuant, fo univerfally recommended by the authority 
of the fchools. The fpafms and conyulfions of the ex- 
ternal parts, unlefs when immoderate in degree, are 
equally certainly removed by the new method, and even 
epilepfy and tetanus yield to ite 


by 
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by want of food and of other ftimuli, or by. 
an over proportion of ftimuli, and proceeds. 
through all the intermediate degrees to the 
{pafmodic or convulfive pain. For the rea- 
fons lately afligned, there is firft no appetite 
for food, and if the patient perfeveres in the 
debilitating procefs of cure, and food is not 
adminiftered, (fuch, fuppofe, as can be taken 
in the form of foup), a loathing of it follows. 
- By-and-by, if nothing is ufed to produce fti- 
mulant effect, thirft will come on; there 
will be the keeneft defire for that moft debi- 
litating power, cold water, which will be 
preferred to the greateft dainties, and will be 
greedily fwallowed (£). To this, ficknefs 
Immediately fucceeds, and very foon, vomit- 
ing, unlefs prevented by a diffufible flimu- 
lus, fuch as a glafs of pure fpirit, or if one 
fails, a fecond, and perhaps, in fome cafes, 
a third. When the affection rifes a little 
higher, during the vomiting a violent pain is 
felt in the ftomach, giving a fenfation as if 


(2) When this afthenic thirft comes on, it is the highe 
eft luxury in nature to be allowed a free indulgence in 
the ufe of cold water, which is always hurtful in pro- 
portion to the degree of its coldnefs. 

| there 
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there were a bar of iron in it, forcibly ftretch- 
ing and tearing it acrofs (/). When the af- 
fection becomes ftill more fevere, every {pe- 
cies of torture is undergone; an head-ach 
comes on with a fenfe of ftrokes like thofe 
given by an hammer. Thefe violent fymp- 


(/) A lady, after nurfing her twelfth child for feven 
months, was found by her hufband, a phyfician well ac- 
quainted with the new doctrine, very low {pirited one 
evening. She was of a delicate, thin, exhaufted habit, 
and had been fubje& often before, towards the end of her 
periods of nurfing, to lofs of appetite, colic, dejection, 
of fpirit, and as often cured by removing the child from 
her breaft, and putting her upon a rich ftimulant ree 
gimen. Her friend and phyfician perceiving the caufe 
of her dejecticn, ordered two of their daughtets, who 
happened to be grown up, to fit up and rock the child 
in the cradle all night, and alfo watch their mother to 
adminifter to her the things he had ordered. They 
themfelves went to bed. The reader fhould have been 
informed, that fuch was this lady’s lownefs of fpirits, 
that tears burft from her eyes upon hearing the fudden | 
order for the weaning of the infant. The hufband fell 
afleep; but in an hour’s time was wakened by the noife 
of a moft violent vomiting fhe had fallen into, She had 
a pain in her ftomach at the fame time, from her account 
of which the defcription above was takene All this had_ 

een occafioned by her applying the childs mouth te 
her nipple, 
toms 
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toms are communicated to the alimentary 
canal, for the moft part not immediately, but 
in confequence of the difeafe remaining, with 
the intervention of intervals of deceitful re- 
{pite. The belly is often affected with very 
painful gripes, and is exceedingly loofe ; but, 
what will not be wondered at in an inverted 
ftate of the periftaltic motion, it is oftener 
conftipated, and, from time to time, under- 
goes all the viciflitudes of alternate vomiting 
and purging. Among the troublefome fymp- 
toms, that have been mentioned, are com- 
prehended dyfpepfia, the gout, diarrhoea, dy- 
fentery, cholera (7), the colic (z), the iliac 

| paffion, 


(m) Or that difeafe, the urgent fymptoms of which are 
alternate vomiting and purging, the effect of which, 
while their caufe is a general weaknefs over all, but pre- 
valent in the firft paffages, is to increafe the weaknefs, 
from which they proceed to fuch a degree, as to hurry 
on the patient’s death, with every fymptom of expiring 
debility, in the fhort {pace of fixteen hours, This hap- 
pens in the warm countries, as the fouthern parts of 
Europe, and efpecially in the torrid zone, whether in 
Afia, Africa, or America, 

(7) The colic has been commonly treated by purging 
and bleeding, and low diet; but in no inftance has that 
treatment of it been fuccefsful, Opiates were particus 

| larly 
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paffion (o), the green purging of infants, the 
worms, that wafting of the body called 
tabes, 


larly forbidden upon the fuppofition of their conftipating 
the belly ; but the truth is, that the colic, as well as di- 
arrhoea (which has been fuppofed a difeafe of an oppofite 
nature, from the feeming contrariety of loofenefs of the 
belly and coftivenefs to each other), are the fame kind 
of affe&tion, only differing in degree. And the colic is 
to be removed by no other means than thofe that remove 
the fimple loofenefs ; that is by durable and diffufible 
ftimulants, 

(0) Which is that higher degree of colic where vomit- 
ing comes on, and the periftaltic motion is fo inverted as 
to occafion the rejection of ftercoraceous matter by the 
mouth, Sometimes in the progrefs of the fame difeafe, 
efpecially when treated only by evacuation and bleeding, 
a portion of gut is infinuated into the cavity of the 
next portion, This is called in the art Volvulus, or 
Intus Sufceptio. The quick and effectual cure of colic 
before the fymptoms of volvulus make their appearance, 
is a good proof that the latter is induced by the purga- 
tive medicines, employed to clear away the obftructing 
caufe, acting with fuch relaxing effet, and urgent vio- 
lence, as to turn back the inverted motion in one part, 

while it continues inverted in all the reft, and particu- 
larly in the portion next to it. The ordinary evacuant 
plan, therefore, isa caufe of the violence of the difeafe' 
in all its ftages; and laftly, of the laft, which becomes 
. á Jocal and immoveable affection. Nothing could be 
more abfurd than the reafoning that has direéted the’ 

practice 
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tabes, or atrophy (£), both of them difeafes 


chiefly of children, and their moft frequent 
difeafes. | 
CXCVI. 


practice of phyficians. In whichy befides the general 
rules of bleeding to cure bleeding, vomiting to cure vo- 
miting, and purging to cure purging, and befides the 
contradiction of employing purging in colic, which by 
the laft rule only applies to diarrhoea; they have takén 
it into their head, that a good means of removing the 
obftructing matter in colic, was to throw in a large 
quantity of heavy fubftance with the intention of for- 
cibly difplacing it; reafoning in that way not fo well as 
a foldier would do in clearing away any foul matter 
from his fire-lock; for it fhould have-been remem- 
bered, that whatever effect fuch fubftances, as quick- 
filver, might have by their weight in pufhing downward - 
any obftructing matter, they muft operate with a cons 
trary effect, as often as in the convoluted ftate of the 
inteftinal canal, the courfe of any portion was upward. 
Neither did it ever ftrike them, upon any one occafions 
what they fhould never have Jeft out of view upon every 
occafion, that the idea of the action of dead matter upon 
dead matter, whether mechanical or chemical, that is, 
perceptibly or imperceptibly mechanical, is never to be 
transferred, in found reafoning, to the mode of ation 
of the fame dead matter on living matter; the excite- 
ment in no cafe whatever admitting of any fuch analogy. 
(£) Thefe two difeafes, according to a theory that has 
at all times prevailed in the fchools, and has pervaded 
all medical. fyftems, are fuppofed to ‘originate from an 
obftruction 


f 
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CXCVI. As the caufe of the difeafe in- 


creafes in violence, and the exciting noxious 
powers 


obftruction in the mefenteric glands, through which the 
chyle, or alimentary matter, after undergoing a double 
preparation, one in the ftomach, and another in the firft 
convolutions of the inteftines, has to'pafs before it arrives 
at its common receptacle, the thoracic duct, in order 
to be thrown into the venous mafs of blood; and to re- 
move it, ftill upon the fame idea, as if all the cavities 
of the animal economy, whether great or {mall, were to 
be cleanfed like the foldier’s firelock, no limits were fet 
to the ufe of gentle aperients, and particularly the ufe of 
mineral waters, And they ufed gravely (‘6 rifum tene= 
«c atis amici !”’) to tell us, that with the help of a courfe 
of time, fuppofe the arrival of the infant or child, at the 
feventh year of his age, that wou!d carry off the difeafe 
by its detergent operation, provided the obftruction 
were not fo great as to induce death before the lapfe of 
that period. That all this is filly theory devoid of all 
foundation in truth, is proved by the completion of hune | 
dreds of cures in the fhorteft {paces of time, by means 
of durable ftimuli, which a& upon their delicate frames 
with fuch efficacy as to fuperfede, unlefs in the moft vio- 
lent cafes, all ufe of the diffufible. This remark applies 
likewife to worms, for the cure of which no bounds were 
fet tothe ufe of purgatives, upon the idea of clearing 
away the ftuff in which thefe vermin neftled; a practice 
not fo judicious as that of fome foolifh boys, who place 
their fuccefs in bird-catching upon the chance of bring- 


ing 
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powers prove more urgent ; the external parts 
are drawn into confent, and now the organs 
of voluntary motion are affected. Sometimes 


ing down the nefts from the top of high trees, by throw- 
ing fticks and ftones at thems while other boys, both 
more fenfible and alert, climb up and feize every one of 
them. The caafe of worms is the fame as that of all 
the other difeafes we have fpoken of, differing in nothing 
but in what they all differ from each other, mere degree. 
Debility over all, but prevalent in the alimentary canal, 
occafions a weaknefs both in all the other functions, and 
particularly in that of the periftaltic motion. This 
flate implies a fimilar weaknefs in the veffels that pour 
their fluids into that cavity; their weaknefs implies an 
enlargement of their diameters, and that enlargement art 
increafe of the quantity of fluids thrown in, without 
any increafed impulfe behind. Hence arifes a colluvies 
of matter, which the increafed periftaltic motion is not 
able to throw off, The colluvies is increafed by the ufe 
of vegetable matter and fruit taken into the ftomachy 
and depofiting their feculent parts on the inteftines. 
The indication of cure is not to increafe either the 
general, or particular part of the caufe, by purging, and 
the ufe of other debilitating powers, but to ftrengthen 
the whole living fyftem; and efpecially the inteftinal 
canal, by the whole round of ftimulant remedies dif- 
fufible or durable. To this treatment the tabes and 
atrophy will yield in a few days, or even hours; the 
worms in as many weeks. And they are all increafed 
by the common plan of cure, as univerfal experience 
has proved to a demonftration. | 


the 
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the legs, fometimes the arms, and other 
parts, differently upon different occafions, are 
tortured with cramps; fometimes the thorax: 
all round; fometimes the fhoulders, fome- 
times the fides, fometimes the back, fome- 
times the neck, are affected with pain, from 
which no part of the human body is exempt- 
ed; the region of the lungs, of the liver, and 
of the ftomach, are efpecially liable to them. 
The fmart pains that affect thefe parts, and 
are fuppofed to proceed from internal inflam- 
mation, are, in reality, owing to fpafmodic or 
convulfive affection (4). That this is their 
true 


(7) Endlefs have been the bleedings and other evacu- 
ations employed to remove thofe painful affections, and 
as difmal has been the effect of that method of cure, 
The univerfal rule, fuggefted by the principles, and cone 
firmed by the practice of this new do@rine, is to invigo- 
rate the whole fyftem, and apply any diffufible ftimu- 
lus, particularly laudanum, to the pained parts. By that 

practice I know not one cure, of fome hundreds, that 
either I or my pupils have performed, that has failed. 
The gout will fometimes make its attack in this way. 
But whatever be the particular force of difeafe, with 
which they may feem to have any connection, the only 
diagnofis here neceffary is to be fure that the true peri- 
pneumony is not the morbid ftate. When that is. out 

VoL. 1. O of 
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true origin is proved by the application of 
ftimuli, which remove the affections, often 


of the queftion, and whether the painful complaint be 
denominated baftard peripneumony or not, the only i in- 
dication of cure is what has been jut now mentioned. 
A young lady, with whom l am nearly and tenderly 
connected, has been often affected with an acute pain 
in her right fide, moftly fixed and folitary, fometitnes 
accompanied with a certain numbnefs and fenfeleffnefs 
in her extremities, commonly with lofs of appetite, and 
Tome degree of head-ach, The effectual method of cure 
is to apply rags dipped in laudanum; volatile alkalis 
or zther, and renew them as often as they become dry, 
and to fupport her internally with durable and diffufible 
ftimuli, proporticnéd in kind and quantity to the exi- 
gence of the cafe. This method of cure of a morbid af- 
feCtion, that upon the contrary debilitating evacuant 
plan would be readily dnd quickly converted into an 
incurable afthenic difeafe, has always proved infallible 
in removing the attacks, which hever after return but 
when fhe has enfeebled hérfelf by keepirtg the houfe too 
much, and neglecting air, exercife, and the ufe of the 
other diffufible ftimuli, Fri€tion ufed over all the af- 
fected parts, is alfo found ufeful in fupporting the ftimu- 
lant operation of all the other remedies, There is in the 
fens of Lincoln, where an eminent phyficiany and fol- 
lower of this dotrine, practifes; a difeafe called a baf- 
tard peripneumony ; in which, though it had always 
baffled all the efforts of the common evacuant practice, 
he never loft a eas by exercifing the contrary 
Ode. 


immediately 
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immediately, always in a fhort time, and re- 
produce the healthy ftate. It is proved by 
the unfuccefsfulnefs of the contrary method 
of cure, wHich confifts in bleeding, purging 
and abftinence. Nay, what even makes more 
for the fame conclufion, is, that, while ab- 
ftinence almoft alone is often fufficient to 
produce the pains; rich food alfo alone has 
proved fufficient to remove them (r): 
CXCVII. The fame pains, fometimes 
‘combined with inordinate motion (f) fome- 
times without it (¢); are abfolutely free ftom 
inflammation. To diftinguifh them from the 
pains that flow from inflammation or a fimi- 
lar origin, the accompanying fymptoms mutt 


(r) This I have often experienced i in the cafe of the 
goute Before dinner, when my ftomach was empty; I 
have limped in going abroad to dinner, But after having 
made that meal heartily, and taken a glafs or two of 
wine, I have returned with a perfectly firm ftep, and free 
from all feeling of pain and uneafinefs, 

(/) Asin the convulfive kind fo lately fpoke of, where 
the enormity of motion is {ometimes external, and in the 
organs of voluntary motion, fometimes internal, as in 
cholera and fo forth. 

(t) As inthe fpafmodic pains, head-ach, pains in thë 
legs and foles, where there is an inability to perform 
the due motion. 

02 ' he 
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be attendedto. A {thenic diathefis indicates 
that whatever pains occur are fthenic; and we 
may gather froin the afthenic diathefis that the 
pains appearing in it participate of its nature 
andare as certainly afthenic. This remark is of 
general application. to difeafes of daily occur- 
rence, and overturns the common practice. 
Even head-ach, which is fo frequent an affec- 

„tion, may ten times be removed by the ftimu- 
lant plan, for once that the contrary anfwers 
(1). | 

CXCVIEI. Symptoms of difturbance ‘oc- 


cur. 


(#) Thetrue reafon for all this, and innumerable errours 
in the practice, is that the leaders in the profeffion never 
underftood any diathefis but a fthenic one, or any in- 
dication of cure but an afthenic, to which they gave the 
name of antiphlogiftic, as they did that of phlogiftic to 
the diathefis. By his reformation of the erroneous plan 
of cure that his contemporaries, the alexipharmics, had 
introduced, in the f{mall-pox and the few other fthenic 
difeafes that ever occur, in all the reft of the general 
difeafes Dr. Sydenhain’s authority confirmed the erroure 
He left alfo the meafles as he had found that difeafey 
and all other general difeafes, which are much more in 
frequency than 97 out of the 1¢0, or 97 to 3 of the 
{thenic. Great men had need to be cautious, as the 
Jeaft inadvertency in them, not to fay effential miftakesy 


never fails to lead their followers, who are commonly 
fervile 
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cur alfo in afthenic difeafes as well as in 
fthenic. Such a ftate of difturbance (x) takes 
place in the alimentary canal in the cafes of 
hyfteria, colic, dy{pepfy, and the gout. Thus 
in the alimentary canal, befides the pains, 
mentioned above, a certain fenfe of burning, 
anguifh, contortion and direful torture, exhi- 
bit a fet of appearances, formidable in the 
higheft degree, both to the patient and by- 
{tanders, and which beget a fufpicion of their 
proceeding from inflammation. But that 
thefe affections have nothing to do with in- 
flammation, and that they depend upon a 
ftate of the part quite the reverfe, has been 
proved by the fuccefs of the ftimulant me- 
' thod of treatment in every inftance in which 
it has been tried (y). This is confirmed by 
l the 


fervile imitators, andimplicit believers, intocapitalerroure 
If ever they attempt any thing of themfelves it is com- 
monly to raifea crazy fuperftruCture upon a falfe founda- | 
tion, it is commonly to refine upon errour ad infinitum. 
(x) All in the original from ‘* Talem” in the laft line 
to “ febribus” in the firft of the next page inclufive is 
erafed, as being an anticipation of a fubject, that is to 

follow in the CC paragraph, 
(y) Till this doétrine appeared, it was impoffible to 
from the minds of phyficians an impreffion that 
O 3 : had 


erale 


` 
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the ufe of wine, opium, and other diffufible 
ftimuli. i si andalong with them ani- 
| , mal 


had been deeply made there, that nothing but the only. 
inflammation, ‘that they were acquainted with, could be 
the caufe of fuch pain and torture, ag is.defcribed in the 
text. I have more:than once experienced the whole 
concourfe, here mentjoned, and have always found them 
to yield tothe moft ftimulant method of cure, that 1 
could contrive. I once laboured under this modification 
of afthenic difeafe for no lefs than- ten days, and was 
always able to pvercome itin two hours, and procure 
an interval of complete eafe and relief for the reft of the 
day. The remedies employed were the whole round of. 
diffufible ftimuli, as opiates in all their forms, camphor; 
mufk, volatile alkali, and æther, &c. By thefe the 
functions for the time were completely reftored. But 
their ftimulant effect was no fooner perfectly gone off, 
that is, after the interpofition of a long fleep, through 
the night, than the fymptoms returned with a violence 
little {hort of what it had been the day before. This 
was proof pofitive, that their nature was afthenic, of 
confifting in debility; fince they yielded to ftimulant 
remedies ; and that the debility was exquiirtely great, 
fince it required fo high a degree of ftimalant operation 
to remove it. While that is the undoubted fact, there 
is a nicety with refpect to proportion to be attended to 
in this cafe. It is arule, that the degree of curative 
means, whether in the’ cure of ftheric or afthenic dif- 
eafes, fhould be accommodated to`the degree of the dif- 


gafed ftate or degree of the caufe. i too little of the 
! curativé 


t 


ft Xo 5 : i 
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mal foups, then folid meat, the ufual way of 
living, and precautions againft debility, effec- 
tually re-eftablith the healthy {tate (z). This 

plan 


curative means is employed a proportional part of the 
difeafe will remain: if too much, the difeafe will be 
more than removed, that is, another ftate which may be 
morbid in another extreme, may take place. Too much 
was once employed in this affeétion, and the effect was, 
that the difeafe was not eradicated till the tenth day cf 
its courfe from the beginning. | 
(z) The rule here is, if indirect debility be the caufe, 
to begin with a high degree of ftimulant cure, and gra- 
dually reduce it to the ordinary degree that is fufficient 
for the healthy ftate. And the caution is to be fure cf 
this gradual reduction, otherwife the indireét debility will 
be liable to return the moment the effect of the fimul 
is gone off. by an attention of this hind a difeafe de- 
pending upon indireat debility may be cured in the fixth 
part of the time, that would be taken up by the cure, 
when the remedies are every day carried bey ond the 
due bounds. For example, if the indire@ de silty be in 
the table the effet of an application a degrees cf 
exciting power inftead of 4Q, that is to fav, the excite- 
ment is worn down to 9 inftead of being up at 40; it is 
evident, that an application of 71 degrees by way of 
remedié-, will leave the difeafe where it was. Suppofe 
only 65 degrees of ftimulant power adminiftered; the 
excitement will fall to 65, and the wafted excitability 
rife | to 15 Next day let only a degree of exciting 
O 4 l k power 
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plan of cure proves toa demontftration, that 
thefe affectiors are very foreign both to fthe- 
nic inflammation and every degree of fthenic 
disthefis; and, as general {thenic inflammation 
does not appear to affuct internal parts, this 
affords another argument againft inflamma- 
tion being here the caufe (fee CLXXXII, 
and CLXXXIiII). 

CXCIX. The afthenic pulmonary affec- 
tion is accompanied with fo intolerable a fixed 


power as 60 be applied ; then the degree of excitement 
will be that number, and that of excitability 20. Five 
degrees of exciting power ftill lefs will reduce the mor- 
bid excitement to 55, and raife the excitability to 25. 
And fo on may the matter go, till the excitabitity is 
raifed to 40 and the excitement reduced to the fame 
number. But, if the reduction be much lefs by the day, 
the cure will be preportionally flower. Nay, fuch an 
errour may be committed as to increafe the difeafe inftead 
'. of reducing it, which will happen, as often asa degree of 
fiimulant power is applied, which is more than equiva- 
lent to that which produced the difeafe. Al this at- 
tention and caution is neceffary in the cure of afthenic 
difeafes of indire@ debility; while that of thofe of di- 
rect debility is eafy and fimple, to wit, to give the fti- 
mulants in fmall proportion and often repeated, till the 
difeafe is removed, unlefs, which may happeny you can 
guefs the proportion, which may fufice to remove the 
difeafe at once, or at leaft, twice. 

pain, 
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pain, that no bounds have been fet to bleed- 
ings for the cure of it. But they have not 
only been ufelefs, but detrimental, and often 
fatal; whereas, on the contrary, the itimulant 
plan of cure has always fucceeded (a). In this 
affeGtion the refpiration is interrupted, and 
nearly all the fymptoms that accompany an 
actual peripneumony, diftrefs the patient to 
fuch a degree as to give rife to the fufpicion, 
or rather to eftablifh a firm perfuafion, of the 
prefence of inflammation. Or ifany difference 
was obferved betwixt this affection and that 
{pecies of phlegmafia, the obfervation only fug- 
gefted a futile diftinction, and a queftion con- 
cerning the feat of the inflammation. The 
opinion that inflammation is the caufe of 
thefe fymptoms ftill fubfifted. But that the 
difeafe depends on pure debility, is abun- 
dantly evident from the arguments already 
adduced, It is increafed by the antiphlogif- 


(a) A young lady afflicted with thefe fymptoms was 
in the courfe of a month bled thirty times, always with 
a temporary relief, but with a return of the difeafe more 
violent than ever. She was then put upon a ftimulant 
plan, and tn lefs than a month reftored to her perfect 
health. This was among the moft early cures taken 
from this doctrine. 

tic, 
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tic, and removed by the ftimulant plan of 
cure. 

CC. The following formidable {fymptoms, 
which moft medical writers have imputed 
either 1, to irritation, as typhomania and 
the ftarting of the tendons; or 2, to plethora 
alone; or 3, to plethora joined to mobility ; 
are ciara owing to debility (4), the 


fommon 


(+) No difeafes are more eppofite to each other than 
high fthenic difeafes, fuch as the common inflammatory 
fever, or peripneumony, and proper fevers ; the former, 
in the table, ftanding at the head of the fcale of in- 
creafed exc t-ment, and the latter at the bottom of the 
fcale of diminifhed excitement, And the fame method 
for the cure of both has been purfued, to wit, the evacu- 
ant, debilitating. If, in peripneumony, large quantities 
af blood were taken at a time, the difference has been 
made up in the cure of fevers by repeating it the oftener 3 
while all the other evacuatiqns were carried on with the 
fame profufion in both. When they talked of the re- 
fpeCtive cautes of thofe difeafes, phlogiftic diathefis was 
the word for the high fthenic difeafes, and irritation for 
the high afthenic. But thefe were words only, while in 
fact the method of treatment of both was the fame, at 
Jeaft, in kind; and fcarcely different in degree, To 
whatcver part of any fyftem of phyfic we turn our ateng 
tion, we conftantly fee one mode of practice running 


through the whole, and that too, notwithftanding : ‘of the 
` fuppofed 
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common caufe of afthenic affections: thefe 

are ftupor in apoplexy, in epilepfy and in 

fever; the falfe wakefulnefs, called typho- 

mania, ftarting of the tendons, and coma, 

in fever; convulfion and diminution of the 
voluntary motions in epilepfy and apoplexy. 
This appears from the debilitating noxious 
powers, whether acting direCtly or indirectly, 
alone producing thefe difeafes ; and from the 
ftimulant remedies alone, relieving or remov- 
ing | them. It is in vain to impute apoplexy to 
plethara ; ; asifata period, when the body is 
nearly worn out and almoft bloodlefs, when 
the ufual degree of aliment is neither defired, 

por taken in, nor digefted, more blood could 
be produced than in the flower and vigour 
pf human‘life. On the contrary, at the time 
when apoplexy comes on from indirect de~ 
bility, induced by old age or exceflive incite- 
ment, tpe folids are languid, the quantity of 


fuppofed Sresi nne of difeafes, very limited. It 
turns all upon bleeding, other evacuations, ftarving, and 
fome other trifling directions under the title regimen, 
It was all antiphlogiftic to ufe their own language; and, 
whatever other language they held, the nature of the dif- 
eife, if we: are to judge from their treatinent, was 
lo S a 
4 i | fluids 
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fluids deficient, as is alfo their fountain, the 
blood. Epilepfy depends likewife upon de- 
bility, and the fame fcantinefs of fluids, only 
here the debility is commonly of the direc 
kind. Fevers may arife from indirect debi- — 
lity, as in the confluent fmall-pox (c), or 
where drunknefs has been the principal ex- 
citing noxious power applied ; but at the fame 
time, the moft frequent caufe of fever is di- 
rect debility. And inall thefe cafes, debility 
is the primary caufe and final termination 
both of the violent fymptoms and the 
others. . 
CCI. Among the fymptoms of difturbance 
fometimes alfo appear thofe affections of the 


(c) The confluent fmall-pox, as depending upon a 
very high degree of debility, is ranked among the high 
fevers in the after part of this work, becaufe the fcale is 
not regulated by the appellations given by phyficians, 
or by any of their erroneous diftin€tions, but by ftrict 
regard to the degree of excitement. And for the fame 
reafon is the violent cholera marked nearly in the fame 
place; becaufe the debility, taking place in it, is nearly 
equal in degree to the moft finking febrile debility; in a 
word, becaufe the fame degree of debilitating power pro- 
duces, and the fame degree of ftimulant operation res 
moves, the difeafes fo afiorted. | 


head ; 
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head; great head-ach in fevers, imbecility of 
intellect, confufion of thought, and delirium 
often fufficiently furious, though occurring 
in the higheft degree of debility, and leading 
to efforts beyond the ftrength. This ftate 
often happens towards the end of typhus 
even when malignant. Inflammation is ap- 
_ prehended, blood is let directly from the 
head, blifters, which ferve for extreme unction 
in the art of medicine, are clapped on, filence 
and darknefs are prefcribed, even the moft 
gentle ftimulants are forbidden. In confe- 
quence of the emptinefs of the ftomach, as 
well as of the veffels of the whole body, and 
of the great degree of languor from the want 
of many. ftimuli, vertigo is fuperadded to 
delirium, and the patient, deprived of 
ftrength, fenfe and intellect, breathes out his 
laft. 

CCII. But in this cafe there is either no 
inflammation, or, if there be, it is altogether 
of a different nature from the general fthenic 
one. That it is not the latter, the unfuccefs- 
fulnefs of the debilitating plan of cure, and 
the incredible fuccefs of that which firft fti- 
mulates, and afterwards fills the veffels, af- 

ford 
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ford certain proof: And that it is not any 
other fpecies of inflammation is evinced by 
the fudden reftitution of health. Now, as 
an impaired ufe, or confufion of the intel- 
lectual faculty is, in a certain degree, always 
the confequence of debility, whether arifing 
from any other fource, or ftom emptinefs of 
the veffels, and that too even in perfons, who 
are otherwife healthy ; where is the wonder, 
if, in the higheft degree of inanition, com- 
patible with life, in the greateft diminution 
of excitement, where fcarcély a fhadow of 
life is left, the higheft degree of failure in 
the intellectual function, that is, delirium, 
among other inftances of impaired funétion; 
fhould alfo take place? Nay this very 
fact is indubitably certain. For fafting, 
drinking water contrary to cuftom, after a 
courfe of hard drinking, or both eating and 
drinking to intemperance, a gloomy ftate of 
mind, grief, tefrour,; defpair, not only induce 
temporary delirium, but frequently bring on 
downright madnefs. The fame conclufion, 
applies to any confiderable lofs of blood. 
For how many wounded perfons, have not 
at all, or not till a long time afterwards, rè- 

covered 
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covered the ufe of their fenfes. To fay no- 
thing of contufions and other injuries, by 
which the texture of the brain is injured, as 
belonging to local difeafes, of which we are 
to treat afterwards; how does cold prove 
fatal? Does not a delirium, in this cafe 
accompanied with a diminution of all the 
functions, precede death ? From thefe weigh- 
ty, numerous and authentic facts, which 
include all the powers, it follows that head- 
ach, every degree of failure of the intellect, 
and that higheft degree delirium, by no means 
depend upon general fthenic inflammation, 
the only inflammation hitherto diftinguithed ; 
but that they arife from the higheft de- 
ficiency, both of other ftimuli, and of a pro- 
per fulnefs in the veffels, that is from debility- 
Debility then is the moft frequent caufe of 
thefe {ymptoms, as is proved by the quick re- 
ftoration of health upon the new plan of cure. 
CCIII. But if ever the afthenic inflamma- 
tion, mentioned (fee CLXXI. and CCII) 
before, excites the tumult of fymptoms, 
which are our prefent fubje&t; it produces 
that effect in the fame manner precifely, that 
debility produces it, by means of a penury 
of 
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of blood and deficiency of other ftimuli. 
For, 

CCIV. The general afthenic inflamma- 
tion is but afthenic diathefis, more violent 
in fome one part than in any other equal 
part (fee XLIX). The degree of afthenic 
diathefis conftituting the inflammation is 
however by no means to be compared with 
the degree of diathefis in all the reft of the 
fyftem ; becaufe the whole affection diffufed 
over the whole body is far more confiderable 
than that confined to a part (fee XLVIII. 
XLIX. L. LT). 

CCV. Inflammation, in this cafe, is only 
a ftate of the inflamed part, of the fame kind 


with that of all the reft of the body. And, - 


as the inflammation is conftituted by a lefs 
excitement in fome one part, than in any 
other equal part; fo, before the eftablifh- 
ment of the difeafe (d), of which the inflam- 


mation 


(d) See above, par. CLXIX. and compare it with 
this, The meaning in both is, that, as certain parts of 
the fy{tem have more excitability than others (LI.), fo 
thofe parts, which in the difeafed {tate are more affected 


than any other, that is, are either more excited, as in 
fthenic 
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mation is a part, a fymptom, or fequel, the 
excitement of that part is underftood to be 
proportionally lower, than that of any other 
part. 

CCVI. This fhould be diftinguifhed from 
local inflammation: It is general, and de- 
pends upon a general diathefis, and only takes 
place when the diathefis has attained to a 
certain degree ; while local inflammation arifes 
from fome noxious power, that produces a 
{olution or vitiation of the texture of the part, 
without regard either to diathefis or degree : 
The general inflammation is brought on by 
the fame noxious exciting powers, which 
produce the general diathefis, only applied in 


-{thenic inflammation, or lefs, as in afthenic, than any 
other, keep up the fame proportion of difparity before 
the arrival of the difeafe, before the appearance of any 
of the fymptoms, and while, as yet, nothing but mere 
predifpofition has taken place. The truth of this pro- 
pofition is eftablifhed by that of another fo compre}; 
five as to extend to the whole fubject of life; which is, ` 
` that over the whole living creation, throughout the 
_univerfe, health, predifpofition to difeafe, and difeafe it- 
felf, are the fame ftate, only differing in degree, (vide 
par. XXIE and LXV.) Health, therefore, is alfo com- 
prehended under this fame propofition, 


. 


Vor. P a higher 
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a higher degree; and the fame remedies re- 
move both the diathefis and the inflamma- 
tion: The local inflammation depends upon 
noxious powers, that only injure a part, and 
it is removed by remedies that change the 
ftate of the part; but is not affected either by 
general noxious powers, or general remedies. 
Thofe inflammations, which accompany the 
gout, the putrid fore throat, the gangrenous 
fore throat, and fore eyes are examples of uni- 
verfal inflammation: Local inflammation will 
be illuftrated by examples in its proper place 
(e): General inflammation is attended by de- 
bility over the whole fyftem ; which debility 
is only a fequel of the local, and that not — 
always. To remove the former the general 
method of cure (fee LXXXVIIL) is adapted; 


(e) As in the inflammation, that is produced by a 
wounding inftrument, when a perfon, previous to fuch 
an accident, is in health, and continues to be fo after the 
accident. Or it may ftill be local, though a perfon is m 
‘bad health when it happens, but fo, however, as that 
the general ftate of the health is underftood to have no 
concern in it. A wound ina very tender part may in- 
duce diforder over the general fyftem; but ftill all the 
{ymptoms can be traced to the wound, and not to pie 
ordinary catife of general difeafe, 


but ` 
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but the cure of the latter turns upon healing 
up the part. Thus thete are four forts of 
inflammation; two univerfal; a {thenic, and an 
afthenic; and two local, one of which ig 
{thenic, and the other afthenic. The former 
often ends in fuppuration, but is often dif. 
perfed without fuppuration; the latter in 
gangrene, fometimes in {phacelus, fornetimes 
in death. If, at the end of typhus (f) jna 
Hammation affects the brain or its mema 
branes, which (g) is, however, not proved, 

| os 


(f) Or a tow-nervous fever, which is a difeafe of the 
higheft debility, next to the plague, and often not ins 
ferior to that difeafe in malignity, and, therefore, to be 
arranged in the feale, as next to that difeafe, which 
ftands at the bottom of diminifhed excitement, Phy-. 
ficians have conftantly confounded the different degrees 
of this difeafe with fthenic ones, affecting the pulfe. But 
they are diametrically oppofite, as fhall be pointed out — 
when we come to the proper place for fuch diftingtions 
- (g) Though ftrongly afferted. A profeffor in his lece 
tures gives a cafe of a typhus fever, where, upon account 
of delirium and fome other fymptoms, thought to an- 
nounce an inflammation in or near the brainy the patient _ 
was fo freely bleeded, that the ftate of the pulfe (which 
is faid to have been, in his words, ‘‘a pulfas vacivus if 
“¢ ever there was fuch a pulfe”,) forbid any further 
bleeding. The patient was given up, and the extraordi> 
Si Pa aay 


+ 
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or very likely, this will ferve for an inftance 
of an afthenie general inflammation. 
CCVIIL. As general {thenic inflammation 


is occafioned by a quantity of blood, ftimus | 


lating the veffels by diftention; by ftimulating, 
increafing their excitement; by increafe of 
excitement, producing more forceable and 
more frequent contractions; by thefe, increaf- 
ing the tone of the fibres as living, and their 
denfity as fimple folids, and thereby diminifh- 


ing their diameters ; and, confequently, cauf= 


ing the blood to flow with great effort through 


nary phyficians withdrew, leaving the ordinary one of 
the family, only, about him, This gentleman, from 
fome impreffion on his mind, began to think, that ano- 
ther bleeding might be tried with advantages He bled 
him, and the patient recovered. This is an account of 
a cafe that I pretend not to underftand; and I believe it 
will be no lefs puzzling to my readers, and the more 
puzzling, the more fenfe they have. It is, however, 


brought as an example, that in a feeming expiring de-. 


bility, the higheft degree of afthenic diathefis, there may 
be an univerfal fthenic debility, that requires bleeding. 
Ihave mentioned it, not for the fake of information, 
but of caution, to the reader., Any perfon may fee the 
frivolity and lightnefs of the theories of our profeffion, 
-but, jt, requires know Jedge and difcernment to guard 
-againft the fedudt: on of facts. . | 7 
y ai a a l the 
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the contracted vefiels, and to- produce pain 
from the force of the contra@tions and the 
narrownefs of the {pace through which it has 
to pafs; and as the fame, though in a lefs 
degree, is the caufe of fthenic. diathefis over 
the whole vafcular fyftem, whether red or co- 
lourlefs: So, DE o 
- CCVIII. The caufe of general afthenic 
inflammation is alfo abundance of blood in 
the inflamed veffels,. producing the fame ef- 
fe&ts in the inflamed portion as in the fthenic 
inflammation; and, notwithftanding the pe- 
nury of blood in every part of the vafcular 
fyftem befides, flowing abundantly into the 
inflamed vefiels, upon account of a greater 
atony and laxity in them, diftending them 
` and producing the phenomena peculiar t to all 
inflammations (4), 

CCIX. 


(4) Thefe definitions apply to all the four inflamma- 
tions (par, CCVI.) with refpect to the ftate of the in- 
flamed veffels; their differences only depending upon the 
‘general {tate of all the rei! of the veffeis, which in the 
‘local, may be quite the healthy ftate of thefe, while, in 
'fthenic general inflammation, it is the fthenic, and in 
‘this, the afthenic diathefis, that are conjoined with the 
inflammatory ftate, Further, as their caufe is influenced 

P 3 
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CCIX. As the indication of cure for the 
former is, to diminifh the quantity of blood, 
which is the fir caufe of the violent exer- 
tion, and, thereby, to reduce the exceffive 
excitement to the healthy degree, and the 
exceflive contractions, which conttitute the 
exertion, to fuch moderate contractions, 
as are pleafant and agreeable to health: So 

CCX. The indication of cure for the late 
ter is, firft, by powerful ftimuli to propel the 
blood in every part of the fyftem, that the 
portion which loiters in the languid veffels 
of the inflamed part, may be alfo propelled, 
and the veffels relieved of their burthen ; and 
then by the gradual adminiftration of feafoned 


animal food, in the form of foups, and, when 


the ftrength i is recruited, in a folid form, to 
replenifh the whole fyftem of veffels. 

CCXI. The local inflammations will be 
treated of afterwards, each in its proper 
place, 


by thefe general circumftances, fo alfo is their cure; the 
&henic and afthenic general inflammations requiring the 
remedies of the diathefes to which they refpectively be- 
long, and the local only the remedies fuited to heal up 
the part 


CCXXII, 
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CCXII. That infammation of the throat, 
which ends in what they call 4 putrid (3) 
fore throat, is fingularly infidious. During 
the firft days it differs little in its appearance 
from the fthenic fore throat. The genera} 
~ fymptoms are alfo fimilar. The pulfe fcarce 
exceeds the meafure of the fthenic pulfe in 
its frequency and other characteriftics. For 
fome time the whole difeafe proceeds with 
gentlenefs and tranquillity, excepting that a 
conftant rejeGion by fpitting of a tough mu- 
cous matter is troublefome. At laft, if it is 
not counteracted by the moft powerful fti- 
muli, a period arrives, when all the fymp- 
toms fuddenly become alarming; when the 
pulfe becomes very quick, very weak, and 
remarkably fmall; when the ftrength, over 
the whale fyftem, finks; and now it is not a 


(3) The difeafe, here mentioned, is nether defcribed, 
nor, feemingly, underftood, in medical books and lece 
tures. In this work it is taken, as every thing elfe is, 
from nature, at the bedefide of the fick, and deferves fo 
much the more attention, that, though it is a difeafe of 
the utmoft malignity, it feems to bave been altogether 
overlooked. Its appearances are mild at firft, but, withe 
out, both kill and attention, it will end fatally. 


P 4 moderate 
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moderate portion of diffufible ftimulus that 
will prevent the lamentable fate of the great- 
eft ornament of human nature (4). The bef 
plan of cure is to prevent the mortal period 
by employing the moft powerful ftimuli. 
CCXIII. The diffufible ftimuli are fa 


powerful in removing the inflammation of 
the gout, that, fometimes, {trong liquors, as 
wine, and fpirits, or {pirits diluted with wa- 
ter, aS warm as can be borne, have in a few 
hours removed the moft violent fit, and re- 
ftored the ufe of the affected foot. The fame 
remedies are of equal efficacy in maar the 


_— fymptoms (/). | 
CCXIV, 


(z) All this refers to a lady in Scotland, of fingular 
worth and amiability, who died, but not in confequence 
of the plan of cure, which this doctrine enjoins, having 
been followed ; tates ee at the penio of the difeafe 
when it was moft wanted, © ` 

_ (4) Treated in the way, here and formerly (vid. the 
_ pref.) mentioned, the moft violent degree of the difeafe 
always gave way in a few days, and milder cafes in as 
many hours. From hard walking in very hot weather 
to infpect the beauties and majetty of Hampton Court, 
I have myfelf very lately had a flight fit of the gout; 
put it gave me no fort of trouble, never hindered mè 
from bufinefs, and I repelled it it in efs than thirtyefix 
ee : a hours, 
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CCXIV. The inflammation in the gan 
grenous fore throat is not, according to the 
common opinion, a primary affection; but, 
dike every other general afthenic inflamma- 
tion, depends upon the general diathefis, 
which, in this cafe, is manifeftly afthenic, 
being a. part or fymptom of the diathefis, 
- when that has attained an high degree. 

This inflammation has. nothing in common 
with the fthenic general inflammation, which 


hours, I never found a fingle cafe baffle me but one, 
where the patient, who, with his valet, had quacked 
himfclf into the gout as well as other complaints, and 
particularly an habitual coftivenefs, by forcing every 
paffage by the belly, for the fpace of feventeen years. 
T was difmiffed, without having my directions complied 
with ; and without being allowed to accommodate the 
remediés to his prađlice of purging and throwing up 
injections, fo'as to endeavour, at leaft, to prevent or 
mitigate their hurtful effet. For, it muft be obferved 
here, that, as every directly debilitating power is an ex- 
citing hurtful means of bringing on any afthenic dif- 
eale, fo the effect of every evacuation, and particularly 
that by the belly, is well known to be a certain means 
of bringing on a fit of the gout. Among many other 
means of inducing that difeafe, a fingle dofe of Glau- 
ber’s falt, though that be but a mild cathartic, will 
bring a fit of the gout on-me at any time. 


diftinguifhes 
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diftinguifhes the fthenic inflammatory fore 
throat /m), or with the two local inflamma- 
tions. 

CCXV. The crowded puftules, in the 
{mall-pox, when it is converted into the cone 
fluent kind, that is, into an afthenic general 
difeafe, become partgkers of the new diather 
fis, and, inftead of fthenic, which was their 
firft ftate, become afthenic ; and, as by their 
local ftimulus, they before quicxly changed 
the fthenic into the afthenic diathefis, by 
inducing indirect debility; fo now, by the 
debilitating influence of their afthenic na- 
ture, they eftablith afthenia, or a ftate of de- 


(m) Yet in their fyftems of nofology, which are lar 
boured volumes of diitin@tions without differences, be- 
gun, within this half century, to be fuperadded to the 
former modes of fyftematizing ; which, without this 
new one, had fufficiently difgraced the art, and needed 
no more than the moft abfurd of the whole, or that the 
mifled fancy of men could invent, to complete, in all 
its"copartments, the vaft fabric of errour, and particularly 
in the laft of thefe, that publifhed in Edinburgh, the 
putrid fore throat, as defcribed above (CC XII.) was left 
‘out, and the gangrenous, which is that juft now alluded 
to in the text, conjoined with the common fthenic fore 
throat, though diametrically in its nature oppofite to 


it. l 
bility 


è 
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bility over the whole fyftem, which they af- 


terwards aggravate, till death often en- 
fues (x). 


CCXVI. To throw light upon thefe two 
fpecies of {mall-pox, by comparing their re~ 
{pective methods of cure, it may be obferved, 
that the treatment in the one cafe fhould be 
quite different from that in the other fv). 


(s) There cannot be a more exquifite ftimulus in liv- 
ing nature, than that univerfal cake of inflamed puftules, 
which covers the whole furface in the confluent fmall- 
pox. It is no wonder then, that, when it is fuperadded 
to the ordinary ftimulant hurtful powers, to which this 
difeafe firft owes its violence, and afterwards that very 
eruption; the united effe& of both fhould foon pafs the 
whole range of exceflive ftimulus, and quickly run into 
the ftate of indirect debility (fee par. CC.). Such is the 
nature and progrefs of the fmall-pox, in pafling from 
the fthenic into the afthenic ftate, that is, from one dif- 
eafe into another of a moft oppofite nature. 

(0) The cure of the diftinct {mall-pox is the debili- 
tating; that of the confluent, the ftimulant plan. The 
caufe of the former is {thenic diathefis, that of the latter 
the afthenic, occafioned by indirect debility ; which isa 
diftin@ion unattended to in general, and with very bad 
effedt upon the practice. For, when the confluent 
{mall-pox is eftablifhed, the puftules flat, and figns of 
mortification coming on, the covering the patient with 
a pee theet į ìs as Common as in thediftin¢t fmall-pox. 


The 
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The remedies of the diftin@ {mall-pox, and 
of its accompanying eruption, are coid and 
whatever, by evacuation or otherwife, debi- 
litates. The remedies of the confluent kind, 
as well as of its accompanying eruption, are 
heat, fhort of the indirectly debilitating de- 
gree; and all the powers, which ftimulate as 
quickly, and as powerfully as poffible, and, 
confequently, the moft diffufible. 

CCXVII. They differ befides in this, that 
all the hurtful powers in the diftin@ kind 
are {thenic; all in the confluent afthenic, 
And this diftin@tion equally applies to beth 
difeafes, and both eruptions. — 

CCXVIII. And as the fthenic or diftinct 
puftules have a dire&t tendency to produce a 
f{thenic inflammation, and kindly fuppura- 
tion; fo the tendency of the afthenic or con- 
fluent, is as directly to gangrene, f{phacelus, 
and death. | o 

CCXIX. The boils, carbuncles, and bu- 
boes, which often accompany the plague, 
and fometimes typhus, arife from a conta- 
gious matter, taken into the body, and de- 
tained with the perfpiratory fluid, under the 

cuticle, and in the glands. The caufe of the 
| | | , | detention, 


$ 
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detention, and, therefore, of this eruption, 
is a total ceffation of motion in the extreme 
arteries, ef{pecially the glands and perfpira- 
tory terminations, upon account of the uni- 
verfal debility, and the very great languor of 
the heart and arteries. This appears from 
feveral circumftances: 1. there is no eruption 
during the period of predifpofition, when 
fome vigour ftill remains, and, therefore, the 
per{piration goes on in a certain degree; 2. 
there is none in cafes of fudden death from 
the violence of the difeafe; 3. no eruption 
or difeafe in all the cafes, where thefe are 
early prevented by the ufe of the more pow- 
erful ftimulants; 4. the difeafe is always mild, 
and the eruption always fparing, in propor- 
tion to the proper management of the fti- 
mulant plan of cure. For, whether the 
fuppreffion of perfpiration be the confe- 
quence of a very great degree of the {thenic 
diathefis, or of an equal degree of the afthe- 
nic as in the prefent cafe; all the foreign 
matter, that fhould be thrown out of the fyf- 
tem along with the perfpirable matter, is, to- 
gether with it, detained; and when fo de- 
tained below the cuticle, by ftagnating, and 

acquiring 
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acquiring a more acrid nature, it produees los 
cal inflammation, either of a fthenic or afthes 
nic nature, in proportion to the different na- 
ture of each, or rather of the habit. 

CCXX. In the fame manner is that erup- 
tion which divertifies the {kin in the gangre- 


nous fore throat to be explained; as well as — 


another, which fupervenes in that ftate of the 
f{mall-pox, which by reafon of the debility of 
the fyftem, would otherwife turn out well; 
but which, if the new eruption be not op- 
pofed by the moft powerful ftimuli, is fure 
to end in death. Both thefe eruptions (p) 
are {potted, both red; one is marked by 
{maller, the other by larger fpots: in this 
the colour is a fine fcarlet, far exceeding all 
art, and almoft the power of nature herfelf 
to produce in any other circumftances, Both 


(p) A young child of mine, who had been long weak- 
ly, and often, in confequence of that, fnatched from the 
jaws of death by being properly fupported, according to 
the principles of the new doctrine, had been prepared 
to receive the fmall-pox, and inoculated. After the 
eruption was completed, and it was now certain it 
would be exceedingly moderate, one morning he was 
brought before me covered over with the appearance’ ‘i 
the Apo def{cribed in the text. 


are. 
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are owing to a fuppreffion of the perfpira- 
tion by debility: the former is removed by 
the ftimulant plan of cure, which removes 
ali the other fymptoms; in the. uncommon 
eruption, the debility produced in the prepa- 
ration, to render the {mall-pox mild, muft be 
oppofed, as foon as the eruption appears, and 


the ftrength muft be reftored by the ufe of 


the moft diffufible ftimuli: The puftules, 
which are few, do not even attain to the 
meafure of actual general difeafe, and are, 
therefore, unattended with danger, and not 
to be regarded. If this practice is followed, 
the recovery is both certain and quick; but, 
if it be neglected, or if a contrary plan of 
cure be adopted, death is inevitable (¢).. 


CCXXT. 


(4) It is certain, that the fafe condud of the fmall-pox 
depends upon debilitating the habit which is to receive 
the infection ; and it is as little doubtful that we may 
carry that operation a great way, by lowering the diet, 
purging the belly, and applying intenfe cold to the fur- 
face, and, by all means, guarding againft all alternation 
with heat. By this means the phlogiftic diathefis, chiefly 
arifing from the ordinary powers, and in part, as it would 
feem, from the contagious matter, is prevented or ree 
moved; the great flow of the fluids to the furface check- 
ed; and the diameters of the perfpitatory, as wel! as of 
o~ all 
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CCXXI. Heat is not peculiar to fthenic 
pyrexiz (r), but belongs alfo to other fthe- | 


all the other veffels, kept open and patulous, But it had 
been long a qu-ftion with me, whether this debilitating 
operation might not be carried too far. If it be certain, 
as it is, that extreme debility fuppreffes perfpiration, 
furely the procefs pufhed near to that degree muft en- 
danger that event. This phenomenon happening to my 
child, folved the doubt that l-had not yet decidedy and . 
it feemed to be in perfect conformity to the principles 
of this doctrine, to underftand, that, as this child had 
been formerly weak, and, perhaps; ftill retained fome 
degree of that ftate, the further weakening him by the — 
preparatory management, for the better regulating this 
difeafe, had been carried too far. A furgeon happened 
to be by when the child was under examination ; I afked 
him if he had ever feen fuch a cafe, for I had neither 
feen, nor heard, nor read, any thing like it. His an- 
{wer was, that he had feen three, and all of them fatal. 
I knew how that would happen, that is, that they 
would continue the debilitating practice they had been 
following. On the contrary, I ordered the child fpirit 
and water, and a little of an opiate, then reftored the 
meals that had been taken from him, and brought him 
about to his perfect health (for the fmall-pox gave no 
trouble) in twelve or fixteen hours, 

(r) Pyrexia is the word for fthenic difeafes affecting 
the pulfe, called febrile, or fevers, very improperly, 
while the term fever is referved for the high afthenic 
difeafes that have been confounded with the pyrexiz. 


nic 
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nic difeafes. Nor is it fo confined to the 
difeafes, as not alfo to drife in all the degrees. 
of predifpofition in proportion to the de- 
gree //). Nor is this all. Heat alfo attends 
all a(thenic difeafes, whether febrile, which 
is a diftinétion. without any good meaning, or 
not febrile, and alfo the predifpofitions to 


them all, in proportion to the degree of de- 


bility. There is not a more certain mark of 
the decline of a difeafe, whether fthenic or 
afthenic, than a return of that temperature, 


which is commonly called cool, to nner 
it from morbid heat. 


CCXXII. The heat is then only natural, 
when neither diathefis is prefent. From that 
point it increafes, through all the degrees of 


(S) That heat takes dic in predifpofition, is a mat- 
© ter of daily obfervation, Thus, when a perfon has no 
other fymptom of difeafe, it is often remarked, fome- 
times by himfelf, fometimes by another, who may have 
happened to feel his hands, that he is certainly not quite 
well as his hands are hot. When this heat happens, 
either in the hands or feet, without any caufe to account 
for it confiftently with health, it is a fure prelude of 
difeafe, that is, a fure mark of a confiderable predifpe- 
fition todifeafe: and tke kind of difeafe, of which it és 
the harbinger, is oftener afthenic than {thenic.: 


Vet. I. Q ancreafed 
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incteafed excitement, till indire& debility, 
ftom excefs of ftimulus, is eftablifhed; and 
it incteafes in proportion to the degree of 
excitement, rendering the perfpiratory veffels 
always lefs and lefs patulous. It alfo increafes 
through all the degrees of diminithed excite- 
ment toacertain boundary, which is fixed by 
acaufe by-and-by to be explained; it in- 
creafes in proportion to the degree of de- 
creafing excitement, though the latter all . 
along renders the perfpiratory veffels more 
patulous; and, thereby, among other effects, 
diminifhes the motion of all the veffels, and 
particularly of the perfpiratory. 

CCXXIII. When the heat has attained 
its higheft degree, and the debility has in- . 
creafed in proportion, it is at length in the 
extremities, and then gradually in the reft of 
the body, fucceeded by cold. This is a bad 
fign. In the progrefs of debility motion be- 
gins to be very languid, firft in the {mall 
veffels at the extremities of the limbs, and 
then it ceafes altogether. Hence, as animal 
heat, whether in due proportion, or in ex- 
-= cefs, depends upon the due, or toa certain 


degree deficient or exceffive, motion of the 
3 ’ blood 
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blood and other fluids, the heat of the body; 
in the prefent cafe, almoft entirely difap- 
pears; that is, the effea, according to ari 
univerfal law of nature, {ubfides along with 
the caufe: The fame thing happens in both 
extremes of excitability, that is, of excefflive 
abundance in direct, and of great exhauftion 
in indirect debility; for, whatever be its 
fource, debility is always the fame: 
CCXXIV. As ih fthenic difeafes the ex: 
citement is for the moft part much and 
equally increafed over the whole body; the 
heat is alfo equally diffufed. To this, the 
only éxteptioris are, t. where the violence of 
the difeafe produces indire@ debility in cers - 
tain parts, as in the ftomach, in which ficka 
ne{s indicates the near approach of that ftate ; 
or 2. where direct debility comes on from the 
debilitating plan of cure having been puthed 
too far. But, fo long as the fthenic diathe- 
fis prevails, and fupports a high excitement, 
the heat will almoft always be equal. 
CCXXV. The fame thing happens iri moa 
derate debility. Accordingly, through the 
whole courfe of predifpofition, and in all cafes 
{hort of almoft a total ceffation of motion, 


Q_2 the 
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the heat is pretty equal. The effect of cef- _ 


fation of motion has been explained. But, 
before that happens, if any inequality of heat 
occurs in difeafes of moderate debility, as is 
frequently the cafe in the hands and feet; 
the reafon is, that a greater degree of debi- 
lity has been induced upon thofe parts, than 
upon others; by cold, for. inftance, labour, 
or {weating, any way excited, efpecially when 


the fweat has been cold and clammy. Not 


only in the gout, but alfo in other affections 
both of direct and indire&t debility, a burning 
heat, chiefly diftreffing to the foles of the 
feet, torments the patient, efpecially in walk- 
ing. That this arifes from debility, check- 
ing perfpiration, is proved by fatigue, cold, 
and other debilitating powers proving hurt- 


ful to it; and heat, reft, and other ftimu- 


lant powers, giving eafe. 

CCXXVI. It remains now to explain, 
how too great excitement, in high fthenic 
difeafes, impairs fome fun@ions without a 
debilitating operation ; and how too {mall an 


excitement, in violent afthenic difeafes, feems 


to increafe fome functions, though the ap- 


pearance is always fallacious. > sist 
ee CCXXVII. 
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CCXXVII. If, in peripneumony, fynocha, 
and violent rheumatifm, the voluntary mo- 
tions are impaired to fuch a degree, that a 
perfon can ufe neither his hands nor his feet, 
any more than a paralytic perfon; this is not 
owing to debility, or diminifhed excitement, 
whether directly or indirectly (¢), as is evi- 

dent 


(2) When the excitement is at 40 all the functions are 
performed in the beft and completeft manner. Above 
that there is more force through all the fleps of predif- 
pofition, but with lefs durability and fteadinefs ; which 
is exemplified by the comparifon of hard labourers, who 
at the fame time are weli fupported, and gentlemen, who 
live well, without ufing a proportional degree of labour 
or exercife to prevent a luxuriant ftate of vigour. When 
two fuch perfons are fubjected to a comparative trial of 
their vigour in any exertion, the former will be found 
fo go through the exertion with more fteadinefs, and to 
hold out longer and better than the other; even though 
his firft efforts may have been inferior in force to thote 
of his antagonift, And the reafon is evident; a mode- 
rate and proper degree of vigour, will bear an addition 
of ftimulant operation longer than a higher degree of it 
approaching to morbid ftate; becaute the diftance of the 
excitement from indirect debility, which puts an end to 
excitement, is greater in the former than in the latter 
cafe, The difference in the well-fupported labourer 
is 30 before he can reach an increafe that leads up to 703 


Q 3 whereas 
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dent from this double proof; '1. if the appa- 
rent debility were real, ftimulants would bé 
of fervice, and 2, debilitating remedies of dif. . 
fervice (u). But the reverfe ‘is the truth, 
For the fame debilitating pawers, which cure 
the other fymptoms of canfeffed exceffive ex: 
citemient, alfo remave this indifpofition to 
the performance of motion ; and the con- 
trary powers increafe the affe@tion. © ` 
CCXXVIII. Again, in {pams and cone 


whereas that of the gentleman is perhaps not more ha 
20. The-exertion in: the ftruggle adds ftimulys ; which 
will be better borne by him who has leaft and yet enough, 
than by. him who has more, but of a fuperfluous degree, 
and more liahle:to run into the extreme of a ceffation óf 
excitement, - The effect of the exertion in the labourer 
will be to carry him’ foon up, by its ftimulant operation, 
to the degree of ex¢itement.where the gentleman began, 
fuppofe that to be 50,’ and perhaps by apd by to 60, 
But the fame ftimulus of exertion in the gentleman will 
have the efte& of firft mounting up to 60, and:by and by 
to 70, where the excitement begins to ceafe. 

(x) Who would adminifter wine, opium, and the other 
high ftimuli, whether ‘durable or diffufible, '.to: cure the 
inability to perform: motion in -either peripneumony or 
that rheumatifm- which is highly {thenic? Or-rather who 
would think of any other means of removing that fymp- 
tom, than the debilitating powers,. fo effectual inre- 
moving all the reft, and not lefs fo in removing it? . 
ie 4 PZ ne oe  yulfions, 
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vulfions, either of the involuntary motions 
in the internal parts, asin dy{pepfia, in colic, 
in dyfentery, in cholera, jn hyfteria, in yio- 
lent vomiting or diarrhoea, (great numbers 

of which affections happen every day, with- 
out being diftinguifhed by names); or in 
the burning affection of the alimentary canal, 
which is confidered by phyficians as an in- 
flammatory affection ; or in affections of the 
voluntary motions externally, as in the lock- 
jaw, in tetanus (x), and in many fpafms of 

| | other 


(x) Tetanus is a violent {fpafmodic motion of the muf- 
cles of the head, neck, and upper part of the thorax, 
whereby the head is kept immoveably in the fame pofi- 
tion, in which it had been found upon the coming on 
of the fpafm. The teeth alfo, from the affection occu- 
pying the mufcles of the under jaw, are kept immove- 
ably locked, and hence the name of lock-jaw, Befides 
the affection of the mufcles, that has been mentioned, 
there is fcarce one mufcle in the whole body, free from 
one degree or other of the affection. Further, there is 
a moft painful feeling over all, but efpecially in the 
parts moft affected. This difeafe fometimes happens in 
cold countries, fuch as thjs, in confequence of a wound 
in any fenfible part, or when fmall bones, as the offa 
{pongi da, are bruifed, crafhed and dafhed into the fofter 
parts, The part of it called lock-jaw is frequently a 

Q4 -~ fymptom 
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other parts; or in convulfion, epilepfy, and 
many other fimilar affections ; if the funcs 
tions feem very much increafed, this i is-ñot 
owing tò ihcreafe of ftrength, that is, to in- 
creafe of excitement, as will appear to any 
unprejudiced judge from the following twö- 
fold confideration; 1. if this wére 4 cafe of 


fymptom in fevers, - But the difeafe is more frequent in 
warmer countries than this, as in the fouth of Europe, 
where the excefs of heat. is liable to run into. indirect 
debility. It is moft frequent of all in the contd zone, 
where indirect debility is the moft ccnftant attendant on 
heat. As a violent and permanent contraétion of the 
mufgles was the moft ftriking fymptom of it, and fyf- 
tematic phyficians fuppofed every fuch contraction the 
effect of an increafe of excitement, or, to ufe their own 
words, an increafed influx of the mervous fluid or ner- 
vous power into the parts affected ; confequently their 
indication of cure was to relax the rigid contracted 
parts, Hence no bounds werc fet to their emollient re« 
laxing meafures, Such were bleeding, other evacuas 
tions, and warm bathing. But experience foon taught, 
that all thefe increafed, inftead of removing the difeafes 
Of lat opium, becaufe it was thought a fedative, was 
tried, The trial fucceeded, But immenfe quantities of 
that medicine were found neceflary to etfeat the come 
plete cure. “Laudanum ufed to be thrown in without 
meafurey or any other rule, but to give it on till the 


difeafe ceafed. 
really 
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really increafed ftrength, debilitating powers, 
or the remedies of fthenic diathefis, would 
remove it; and 2. ftimulants not proceeding 
to their ultimate effect of inducing indirect 
debility, but confined within that limit, in 
which they remove afthenia, would increafe 
it. But the truth is juft the reverfe (y). For 
ftimulants alone, which remove the other 
figns of acknowledged debility, alfo remove 
thefe fpafms and convulfions ; and debilitat- 
ing powers increafe them or change the dif- 
eafe into a worfe (z). 


CCXXIX, 


{y) Who does not now know, that bleeding, and 
evacuations of other kinds are hurtful, and that timu- 
lants prcportioned to the degree of the caufey are the 
only fuccefsful remedies? | 

(z) A certain gentleman in his defky {peaking of the 
method of curing epilepfy or the falling ficknefs, and re- 
commending, among other evacuant and otherwife de- 
bilitating means, {mall but frequently repeated bleede 
ings, unguardedly contradicts himfelf in his very next 
fentence. *“ However,” fays he, “ we regular practi- 
¢¢ tioners are liable to ke too cautious and even timid 
«c fometimes. For l have known a bold praitioner in 
s the country, who cured an epilepfy by very profufe 
e bleeding. In a few months after the patient died of an 
 yniverfal dropfy, cat the epueply never returned.” 

I would 
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CCXXIX. As we know not what con- 
traction is (and we are indeed ignorant of the 
manner in which every function of the living 
fyftem (2) is performed) we fhall not difpute 

whether 


J would afk this gentleman, what fort of a cure that 
was, that converted a difeafe, which may come and ga 
for many years, nay even for a long life-time, into one 
that, in a very fhort time, proved fatal ? 2 What reafon 
would a podagric have to thank any one, who fhould 
convert the gout in him upon any violent attack, into 
a fatal dropfy? That fort of treatment is not curing a 
difeafe but increafing it, and that even to death. The 
convulfive fymptoms of an afthenia may pafs away; but 
the afthenia remains. You may ceafe ta call it epilepfy 3 
bot dropfy ftilt fhows that the cavfe of the difeafe re- 
mains, nay is prodigioufly increafed, This fatal miftake 
of an increafe of the difeafe upon the whole, for the cure 
of an inferior degree of it, proceeds from an improper 
ufe of dire€tly debilitating powers in place of the proper 
fRimulant ones. But there are cafes, where the laft, by 
being carried too far, produce the fame fatal miftake, 
Thus in peripneumony, to get rid of the hard pulfe, and 
the acute pungent pain (fee above, CLX XIV. and the 
notes}, the bleedings are carried fo far as to produce a 
fatal hydrothorax, or dropfy of the cheft. 

(a) This is, perhaps, the firft philofophical perform- 
ance in which care has been taken to keep clear of ab- 
firact caufes. The profecution of them has contaminated 


almoft every department of knowledge that had been 
treated 
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whether it be an increafed or diminifhed 


function: we thall however by no means allow 
thefe {pafmodic and convulfive motions ta 
be any ather than an impaired function (å); 
for, if, within certain boundaries, excitement, 
when increafed, produces more ftrength, and 


treated {cientifically. See the introduction to my Ob- 
fervations on t the principles of the old Sytems of Phyfic, 
&c. where it’ will appear, that even the great fir Ifaae 
Newton did not altogether : avoid this errour, efpecially in 
the queftions he put, however modeltly, with refpe& to 
an all-peryading zther; the wanton and aérial theoretical 
fabrics that have been raifed upon which, have, in {pite 
of lord Bagon’s better directions, difgraced the philo- 
fophy of the middle of the eighteenth century. Com- 
pare what you will find in that book with the IIT. Chap. 
paragraph XVII. in this. 

(4) I know not what the abftra€ ftate of mufcular 
fibres is, either when they contract and relax with rapid, 
violent, and marbjd force, oy when they remain immove- 
ubly fixed in one forcible permanent contraction: But I 
know, that nothing but debilitating powers produce 
ghefe effects, and nothing but invigorating ones remove 
them, which is enough for me, who mean to prove my- 
felf a fure and cautious obferver of the phænomena of 
nature; and in‘ my practice as a phyfician, to avoid, 
3 after the example of many others, groping in the dark 
under the guidance of abftra&t reafoning, but to view 
every k of obfervation by nature’s cleareft light. 


lefs 


— =e 
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lefs when it ‘is either diminifhed without li- 
mitation, or exceffively increafed ; and if every 
funtion fo arifing is properly defined to be 
either a function increafed in proportion to 
the increafe of excitement as contained with- 
in its boundaries, or as a funGion diminifhed 
in proportion to the deficiency of the fame 
excitement, without limit, or to the ultimate 
increafe of exciting power beyond the ftimu- 
lant range; in the laft of thefe cafes it is a 
moft proper definition to fay, that the func- 
tion is diminifhed; and in the firft, that it is 
increafed (c). 


CCXXX, 


(c) In the fpafmodic and convulfive ftate of the func- 
tion of motion, when compared with the vigour of the 
ame function in its heaithy fiate, who would fay that 
the former is greater than the latter? The heal-by and 
vicorous ftate of motion conffts not in the degree of 
contraction, but, with a certain degree of that, in the 
well proportioned alternation between contraction and 
relaxation ; of which we have proof indifputable in this 
mode of motion being beft performed in that middle ftate 
of vigour, that intervenes betwixt the extreme of the 
healthy, or moderately increafed vigour, and the other 
extreme of dire or indize& debility. The increafe 
of vigour and excitement keep pace to a certain extent, 
even through fome degrees of morbid excefs of the latter : 
but a period, and that fhort of izdiredct debility, arr.ves, 
as 
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CCXXX. The notion, therefore, hitherto 
received with refpect to thefe motions, is 
| falfe. 


as in peripneumony, where the excitement is increafed 
beyond.the healthy ftate, and muft be reduced in order 
to reftore the due healthy vigour. There are other cafes, 
as that of mania, or fthenic infanity, where the con- 
joined increafe of vigour and excitement will ftill go fur- 
ther. But in every cafe the increafe of vigour, ftill judg- 
ing of it from its effects in the healthy ftate, ceafes be- 
fore that of excitement; and, perhaps, we may make 
a ftep towards finding the boundary, by obferving, that 
the greater the fum total of excefs of exciting power iss 
the fooner does the point arrive, beyond which the 
vigour does not proceed. In peripneumony it ceafes at 
a certain period of the difeafe where the falutary effect 
of bleeding and other debilitating means fhows that the 
increafe of excitement is ftill going on. But here the 
{um total of excitement, confidering the flate of all the 
other functions, is greater than in mania, where the 
function chiefly increafed ia vigour is only that of 
voluntary motion, while all the functions of involun- 
tary motion are very little affected. From this invefti- 
gation we can clearly difcern, that every increafe of exe 
citement leads to a morbid increafe of vigour, and that 
there is, fomewhere or other, a point in the tcale of ine 
creafing exitement, and below the point of indirect. dee 
bility, where the vigour is no further increafed; and 
this inference arifes with refpect to the practice, that we 
fhould be very obfervant af both facts, as pointing out 4 
very material diftinction in the indications of cure; that 

l in 
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falfe; It goes upon the fuppofition (d), that 
the motions proceed from an exceffive influx 
of the nervous fluid, accofding to the firft 
manner of expreffion (¢), or of the nervous 

power 


in indireét debility being to ftiniulate, while that at the 
ceffation of vigour is to continue to debilitate till the 
fum total of exceflive vigour be reduced to the proper 
and healthy. The inability to the performance of mo- 
tion in peripneumony is an inftance of the latter; that 
of the converfion of the fame difeafe from exeef¢ of des 
bilitating cure isan inftance of the former. 

(d) Indeed they have talked fo confidently of it; that 
they may more juitly be arraigned of going upon a pe- 
titio principii, of that errour in logic, where a point 
chiefly required to be proved, is taken for granted, and 
made a ground work of othef reafoning. 

(e) From a microfcopi¢al obfervation of Levenhoeck; 
where he once thought he faw a hollow cavity in the 
nerves (but could never fee it again, nor any body aftet 
him, though that inftrument has been infinitely imé 
proved fince his time), the celebrated Dr. Boerhaave 
took his noted intertexture of veffels, making the whole 
mafs of living bodies confit of fach. The funétions 
were, at that time, fuppofed to depend upon an inelaftic 
fluid fecreted in the brain, and diftributed in the cavities 
of the nerves, to every part of the fyftem. Much rea- 
foning has been employed in refutation of that beautiful, 
though fanciful, fyftem. But the only reafon, that 
fhould have been been employed againft it, was to sath 

S 
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power (f) as they now fpeak ; that is, if the 
words have any meaning, from an exceflive ex- 


the truth of the hypothefis upon which it was built 3 
and that negative argument might have been fupported 
by this pofitive one, that it is now known, that the 
nerves are folid fubftances, and not hollow tubes. The 
next theory that was taken up was, that though the 
nerves were folid fubftances, yet they were porous, and, 
therefore, fitted to receive into their pores an elaftic 
fluid, like the electrical, the magnetical, and like, or 
rather a modification of, the fuppofed zther of Newton 5 
that this inelaftic fluid alfo floated upon the furface of 
the nerves, and formed an atmofphere around them, and 
by it all the fun&ions of living fyftems, even thofe of 
the moft perfect, the human, were explained. Fora 
full account of it fee the Preface to the Obfervations on 
the Principles of the old Syftems of Phyfic, from page 
19 to page 58, Among other applications of the zther, 
under the denomination now of nervous power, one was 
to make its influx into the mufcular fibres affeCted with 
{pafm, or convulfion, the caufe of thefe morbid motions 3 
as its influx, as an inelaftic fluid, into the hollow cavie 
ties of the nerves, had been before fuppofed to afford the 
fame explanation. 

(f) That was their word, after an ingenious philofo- 
pher in Edinburgh, whofe differtation upon this fubjec& 
is given at full length in the place of the Obfervations re- 
ferred to, had ridiculed them out of their zther. 


citement 
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citement in the fibres (g). Now as, according 
to the logicians, “errour draws on errour;” fo 
this falfe notion of the abftraG@ caufe led to 
another miftake with refpedt to the operation 
of opium. And as they fenfelefly enough 
fuppofed exceflive motions to be occafioned 
by an excefs of the principle of life, at leaft 
in the labouring parts, fo they either thought, 
or taught, that opium pofieffed the virtue of 
checking or allaying, as a fedative, thefe mo- 
tions; an hypothefis contrary to the whole 
analogy of nature, and to the certain proof 
afforded by all the exciting powers, every one 
of which has been proved to be ftimulant, 
not one fedative; but though it fhould be a 
queftion whether there be not in nature, or 
among thofe powers, that are commonly ap- 
plied to animal bodies, fomething fedative, 


(zg) It is here to be obferved, that the change of the 
theory here has led into a vaguenefs of terms. It might 
have been proper, had the notion of either an inelaftic, 
or elaftic, fluid, been retained, to have called the fup- 
pofed caufe of the function a fluid, and to have talked 
of its influx as fuch; but now that we know nothing 
about it, or whether it has any exiftenceat all, to call it 
a power, and yet to talk of its influx or efflux, its flow- 
ing in or out, is furely vague and incoherent. 

| how 
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how can there be any uncertainty as to the 
{timulant power of opium? Has it not the 
fame effect upon the Turks, that wine has 


upon us? ‘Or, are we to fuppofe, that the. 


troops of that people, on their march to bat- 
tle, chew opium, to check their natural alacrity 


and to deprefs their courage? If fevers, if the | 


gout, if indigeftion, if the colic, if afthma, 
and the whole train of {fpafmodic and convul- 
five difeafes, i in fine all afthenic difeafes, have 
lately, to the conviétion of every perfon who 
has given the fubje& due confideration, and, 
contrary to the expedtation and opinion of all 
men hitherto, been proved to yield to the 
various forms of opium without difficulty ; 
and if all the difeafes, in which it is fervice- 
able, have been demonftrated to be affections 
depending on debility; are we to allow that 
‘opium proves of fervice, by an operation that 
is further debilitating, or rather that ex- 
tinguithes the miferable remains of nafure’s 
motions? If various kinds of wine, and other 
{trong liquors, have a very great effect in re- 
moving the fame difeafes, which has likewife 
been difcovered by late experiments, and are, 
therefore, beneficial by the fame mode of opere 
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ation as opium, are we to allow that this fimi- 
litude of operatibh argues a diverfity, nay an 
oppofition in the hature of the powers that 
agree, with fuch harmony, in producing the 
fame effect? Laftly, if opium cures difeafes, 
that depend upon a confeffed deficiency of 
‘motion (4) as well as difeafes in which the 
motions, though feemiingly increafed, are in 
reality diminifhed ; what can be oppofed to 
fo cogent an argutnent, added to fo ‘many 
{trong ones already advanced? In ‘truth, 
‘Opium is not a fedative; on the contrary, as 
‘it is the moft powerful of all the agents ‘that 
fupport life, and ‘that reftore health, and a 


(4) In one fit of the gout, when its paroxyfms were 
‘allowed to return, in confequence of a difrelifh that I 
‘had taken for a certain ftimulus of the drink kind, and, 

therefore, all at onee abftaining from ftimulus, I fell into 

a ftate of perfect inaction, and, though without feeling 

' of pain or- uneafinefs, fo devoid of mufcular force, or 

capability of producing any motion or exertion, that 

‘even the flight degree Of mufcular contraction neceflary 

-to fapport my pofture in bed failed, In that ftate, when 

imy eyes were glazed, the-whole dangerous paroxyfin was 

‘removed by changing my drink into a more agreeable 

“one; any ftrong drink would have anfwered, and opium 

“ef all. - | 

truly 
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truly bleffed remedy, to the divine virtue of 
which tthe lives of {o many mortals have been 
owitig, and, in future, will be owing; -fo it 
mutt be acknowledged, that {pafms and con< 
vulfions, over which it has fuch great power; 
do:not confift.in increafed, but diminifhed ex- 
citement, and that opium cures. them by the 
fame operatien by which it cures any other 
of the difeafes depending upon debility. 

CCXXXI. Sometimes in difeafes there is 
a preternatural flow of blood. Thus in fthe- 
‘nic difeafes blood drops from the nofe; is 
{paringly expectorated from the lungs; or 
tinges the urine. The firft and laft of thefe. 
three are confidered as critical figns; but 
they indicate only an abatement of fthenic 
.diathefis, anda difpofition to indirect debility. 
This effect, for the moft part, foon goes off, 
leaving behind it a ftate of convalefcence. 
Soon afterwards health is re-eftablifhed, for 
‘andirect debility is f{eldom induced to any 
confiderable degree. 

CCXXXII. Great and continued dif- 
charges of blood, whether from the uterus, 
from the anus or its vicinity, or from the 

R 2 nole, 
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nofe, depend upon pure debility (^. An 
overproportion of blood, violently diftending 
the veffels, and eftablithing indirect debility, 
may fometimes be the primary caufe. But, 
in this cafe, if no other debilitating, particu- 
larly no directly debilitating power, has co- 


(:) Thefe are the feveral hemorrhages of fyftematic 
and nofological authors. They have hitherto been fup- 
pofed to depend upon fthenic, what they call phlogiftic 
diathefis, and the particular difcharge to be fupported 
by an activity, an effort, what they call a molimen 
hemorrhagicum, in the veffels pouring out the blood 
and the parts of the veffels immediately behind. Their 
continuance was accounted for upon the fuppofition of 
there being an overproportion of blood in the fyftem, or 
what is commonly called a plethora; but they are all 
afthenic difeafes, depending upon relaxation and atony 
both of all the reft of the vafcular fyftem, and particu- 
larly of the bleeding veffels, (fee above, CK XXIV. x.) 
and, inftead of a plethora, there is a penury of blood; 
all which is proved by the phenomena during the pre- 
difpofition, when little food is taken in, and lefs, upon 
account of the weaknefs of the digeftive organs, is di- 
gefted; thefe circumftances are increafed after the 
arrival of the difeafe. The pulfe withal is weak, fmall, 
and frequent; and the patient puny and emaciated. The 
difeafe is increafed by bleeding and other evacuations, 
and both relieved and removed by wine, fpirits, and dif- 
fufible ftimuli ; a method of cure which, till within thefe 
fifteen years, would have ftartled all the phyficians upon 


earth, 
operated 
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operated with the caufe; if the difcharge be 
ftopt by a ftimulant plan of cure; if the 
body is ftrengthened, and the laxity of the - 
veflels taken off, the whole affection will 
foon difappear, and health be reftored. On 
the contrary, when indirect debility has not 
taken place, and direCtly debilitating powers 
have been applied; fuch as thofe juft def- 
cribed, more efpecially, if the difeafes are 
treated by bleedings and other evacuations, 
if abftinence, vegetable food and watry liquids 
have been employed; in this cafe the complaint 
becomes chronic, troublefome, and at laft 
dangerous or fatal. That thefe affections 
depend upon debility, is proved by the failure 
of the debilitating, and the great fuccefs of 

the ftimulant plan, The true caufe of dif- | 

charges of blood is not plethora, which can- 

not take place in the cafe of perfons ill 

nourifhed, from water drinking, or the ap- 

lication of other noxious powers, that equally 

deftroy the tone and denfity of the veffels 

(CXXXIV. and x.). For as food is almoft 

the only material, from which blood is form- 

ed; how, when it is withheld—in the abfence 

of the caufe—can the effect remain? And, 

R 3 ne he 
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if, from the debilitating effeét of other noxi- 
ous powers, the food that is taken is not di- 


gefted, how can there be an over proportion, 


and not a manifeft deficiegcy of blood ?}—~ 
But it may be alleged, that lofs of blood, and 
every debilitating power, diminifh perfpira- 
tion, and that hence the quantity of blood is 
increafed.—But how, I afk, can this effect be 
produced ?-The matter, from which the 
blood is made, it may be anf{wered, is taken 
into the ftomach, and a {maller quantity of 
fluid paffes off by perfpiration,—But, 1, little 
food is taken in; and 2, that little is not di- 
gefted ( (k); 3. after the ferous part has been 

feparated 


(2) No idea in medical writings feems ever to have 
been formed of the body as a whole. On the contrary, 
nothing has been more common, than to talk of the 
functions as operating in a great meafure, each from a 
eaufe exifting within itfelf, or but flightly and arbitrarily 
connected with fome other. This falfe notion was 
carried to its moft ridiculous pitch in the doctrine of 
fympathy, and not rendered much more decent, after the 
word confent of parts came to be fubftituted in its place. 
Thus; the common expreffions were the fympathy or 
¢onfent of the ftomach with the head, of the ftomach 
with the face, of the ftomach with the external furface, 


ef the latter with the RERE and particularly with the 


inteftine Sy 
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feparated from the red, will it, if detained 
and carried back into the ¢irculation, again 
become blood? Should thefe queftions, to 
which there is no poffibility of replying, feem 
to leave any room for doubt; are we to be- 
lieve that one part of the body ean be in fuch 
a {tate of vigour, as to produce an over pro- 
portion of blood, and another in fo languid a 
ftate, as not to be able to difcharge a fubftance 
derived from the blood, and afterwards cor- 
rupted by the due outlets } ? And mutt we, 
giving up our fundamental principle after fo 
complete an eftablifhment of it, allow, that. 
the excitability is not the fame, uniform, un- 
divided .roperty over all the fyftem; that 
the powers acting upon it are not the fame; 
finally that matter can be created out of no- 
thing \/)? It is in vain to talk of the fatten- 
| ing 
inteftines, of the excretions with each other, of the 
feet with the kidneys, and fo forth. It was never dreain- 
ed, that there was one’ over-ruling principle throughout, 
upon which all the fun€tions depended. The ftomach, 
for inftance, cannot be ftrong while the perfpiratory 
organs are weak, and therefore take i in, and digeft too 
much while they cannot throw out their fluid, 
(7) It has been proved i in the IVth chapter of Part I. 
R3 = that 
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ing of chickens and cattle by keeping them 
in a ftate of reft. The conditon of health 


ani 


that the excitability is one uniform, undivided property 
ever all and that, in whatever part of its feat it is acted 
upon, that action extends inftantaneoufly over all; that 
though fome parts, differently upon different occafions, 
may be more acted upon than any other, equal in fize and 
nervous importance, that that is only in fo infignificant 
a proportion as‘to have no effect in conftituting an in- 
equality of a¢tion in the fyftem, Again the force of the 
powers that act is a given force, being either weak, in 
due proportion, or exceflive, or weak again from ulti- 
mate excefs, Their effect then upon the fyftem, which 
receives their action in every degree in which it is come 
municated, and that with the utmoft exaétnefs, muft 
always be the fame, that is, either dire& debility, health, 
fthenic disthefis, or indire&t debility. ‘To apply this to 
the prefent cafe, the ftomach cannot be healthy, or 
under a predifpofition to fthenic ftate, and thereby take 
in and digeft, with the help of the other digeftive organs, 
too much of the matter, from which blood is made 4 
while the perfpiratory veffels are too weak to perform 
their function of throwing off the excrementitious mat- 
ter. On the contrary, the itate of the ftomach muft 


run through the whole living fyftem. Ifit can perform its 


functions properly, or in whatever degree it performs 
it, all the other organs of digeftion, the upper part of 
the inu fines, ‘the biliary veffels, the laCteals, the veins 
betwixt their common trunk and the heart, the heart 


Fhrough all its cavities, the whole arterial fyftem, and 
the 


the colour 
halant or | 
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and difeafe is very different. In the former 
there is a certain latitude in the ftrength of 
the ftomach; in the latter, and efpecially in 
difeafes of ‘debility, the digeftive powers al- 
ways fuffer much. In fine, it is an univerfal 
and conftant effect of debility, to produce a 
deficiency of the fluids in the internal parts 
of the fyftem with a general relaxation of the 
veffels, efpecially about their excretory ter- 
minations, and a difcharge of the fluids by 
{fome of the out-lets. When death happens 


the colourlefs terminations of that fyftem, whether ex- 
halant or glandular, andthe excretory orifices of thefe, 
the inhalants, and all the venous blood returned by the 
arteries, laftly, all the excretorics upon the external and 
internal furface, all thefe will perform their functions in 
the fame degree as the ftomach whether properly or im- 
perfectly. To promote the moft perfect health al} the 
exciting powers muft be applied, each in its due propor- 
tion. And the want of any one or more may make fome 
odds, which is infignificant to this point. Ifa perfon 
has not had his ufual exercife a cheerful glafs will pre- 
pare him for fleep. For want of the fame exercife the 
appetite will be impaired, but fois the function of perf- 
piration. Too much exercife under heat will impair 
the appetite, but it alfo impairs the perfpiration after a 
perfon gets into a ftate of reft. In fhort, any flight 
inequality from want of any one or more ftimuli can be 
made up by others, See above par, XLI. 


during 
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during an entertainment, the event is not to 
be imputed to an over proportion of blood, 
That cannot be produced in fo fhort a {pace of 
time. The liquor drunk has no effe& in filling 
the veffels. Thofe only, who are in a ftate of 
direct or indirect debility, meet with fuch ar 
end; never perfons, who have an over propor- 
tion of blood; which, as the appetite of the 
former is gone, and the digeftive powers de- 
ftroyed, cannot be produced.—In what dif- 
eafes was plethora fuppofed to take place? 
Not in diforders, in which the digeftive op- 
gans, and thofe that produce blood, in fine, 
in which the whole fyftem, are in a ftate of 
vigour; where the appetite is keen, the 
digeftion perfectly performed, and the di- 
gefted matter completely converted into, 
blood; but in difeafes, in which upon ace 
count of the debility propagated over the 
whole body, all the functions are in a ftate 
of langour, and in which the only matter, 
fuited to make blood, is either not applied, 
or notaflimilated. Thus, the gout, apoplexy, 
epilepfy, palfy, afthma and hyfteria, indigef- 
tion in perfons, who have been formerly ad- 
dicted to luxury, thofe very difeafes, which 

are 
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are our prefent fubje&t, hemorrhages, as they 
are erroneoufly called, laftly, the far greater 
part of afthenic difeafes, have been thought, 
at all times and by all phyficians, to depend 
either upon plethara with vigour, or plethora 
with mobility. But in fact all thefe dif- 
cafes, even thofe accompanied with dif- 
charge of blood, depend upon a penury of 
blood and upon other debilitating powers; 
this appears from the conftant failure of the 
antifthenic plan of cure to the great difgrace 
of the profeffion, and from the incredible 
fuccefs of the new ftimulant plan. As te 
difcharges of bluod, confider whom they af- 
fect ; confider alfo the exciting noxious pow- 
ers, and the fymptoms. During the whole 
“period of predifpofttion the patients are de~ 
licate and weakly; they have very little ap- 
petite, and what food they take, is ill digefted, 
and often rejected by vomiting. In this weak 
{tate they are not fupported by the ftimulant 
Operation of corporeal, or mental exercife ; 
nor by that of high fpirits, for they are quite 
dejected; nor by that of pure air, which they 
are not able to go out to take; nor by that 
of agreeable fenfation ; nor by that of ftrong 

liquors, 


\ 
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liquors, which from the wrong advice of 
their phyficians, they look upon as poifon ; 
nor by that of the diftention of the veffels, 
for thefe are not fufficiently filled with blood; 
nor by that of the fecretory {mall veffels, upon 
account of their fluggi{h motion, and the 
univerfal ftagnation of their degenerated fluids 
and the dirc¢t debility conftantly thence arif- 
ing. What fort of pulfe have they? Such, 
as it is in all difeafes of manifeft debility; for 
inftance, in fevers, (in which laft, which is 
furprifing, their favourite plethora was fel- 
dom fufpected) ; fmall, weak, very quick, and 
almoft empty. What is the ftate of their in- 
tellectual faculties, of their paffions, of their 
bodily functions, of their powers of voluntary 
and involuntary motion? All are weak, all 
feeble, all fuch, as fhow, that they have not 
a third part of vital power to fupport them. 
What, on the contrary, is the ftate of thofe, 
who abound in blood, and yet never experi- 
ence fuch difcharges? They are ftrong and 
full of vigour in all their functions, have a 
ruddy countenance, fparkling eyes, ftrong, 
hard, and moderately frequent pulfe. Their 


appetite for food i is keen, the quantity they 
take 


e ORT 
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take is large and well digefted. Such per- 
fons may experience droppings of blood of no 
confequence, and yet not often; but they 
will have no difcharges of blood. And it is 
in perfect confiftency with all that has been 
faid, to add, that the various forms of ftrong 
liquor, particularly fpirits, are furprifingly 
efficacious in difcharges of blood, in {pite of 
contrary prejudices: But the preparations of 
opium (m) and the other diffufible ftimuli 


are 


(m) Opium, though much ufed in the cure of certain 
fymptoms of difeafes, was never underftood by thofe 
phyficians, who, in books and lectures affumed to thems 
felves the province of directing the profeffion of phy fic. 
Every property they affigned to it was the reverfe of 
the truth, Inftead of allowing it to be the ftrongeft 
ftimulant in nature, they made it a fedative; and, though 
they found great difficulty in finding a fingle fedative 
more, to help to make out their catalogue of a clafs of 
fuch bodies in nature, they were confident that it was 
one (fee above, CCX XX. and the notes), Another pro- 
-perty they afcribed to it was that of bringing on fleep; 
whereas, it is the moft powerful body of all others in 
producing and keeping up the watching ftate (fee above, 
XXX. XXXI. note( f). They alfo afigned it the virtue 
ofallaying pain; but there is a kind of pain, that it in- 
creafes, and, befides that, aggravates every other fyimp- 
tom of the difeafe, They never could deny, that opium 


Was 
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are {till more efficacious. This proves toa 


demonftration, that in difcharges of blood 
there 


was exceedingly improper in inflammatory difeafes, that 
is, the feveral fthenic difeafes with affeStion of a part 
whether inflammatory or catarrhale And wherever they 
found it of fervice in pain, they might have perceived, 
that fuch pain was different from -what they called in- 
flammatory, or our general f{thenic pain. The truth is; 
it is not a palliative of pain, but a remover of its caufe, 
as often as that depends upon debility, while it as eer- 
tainly aggravates every others The pains, that opium 
is calculated to remove, are all thefe, that depend upon 
general afthenic affection, as thofe of the gout, of chro- 
nic theumatifm,; that of the gangrenous; as well as the 
‘putrid, fore throat, all fpafmodic and convulfive pains, 
all pains from pure debility, as in the legs, ankles and 
foles, or in any part of the fkin, nineteen head-achs out 
of twenty, which are m that proportion afthenic; the 
pain of any deep-feated fore or gunfhot wound after 
every degree of fthenic diathefis is removed from the 
habit. It is an equal remedy againft the afthenic in- 
‘flammation whether local or general, as preventing their 
‘tendency to mortification and {phacelus. Nay, when 
thefe latter ftates have come on, it is a moft powerful 
‘Means of removing them, and of correcting the degene- 
racy ; for the effecting of which the bark had fo often 
failed. All this is the difcovery of the author of the 
Elementa, though the credit of the laft and fmalleft part 
of it, from their ignorance of the high merit of the 


whole, they have fhown a difpofition to give anothers 2 


gentle- 
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there is no exceffive a@ivity, no hemorrhagic 
effort as itis called, but on the contrary, that 
there is a falling off of the natural moving 
force. Hemorrhages, then, which ‘have been 
the fubjeét of fo much ‘felfe explanation and 
falfe denomination, fhould be rejected ftom 
the number of ‘fthenic, and ‘transferred to the 
afthenic difeafes, under the title of ‘Hamor« 
rhee. | | 
‘CCXXXITI. If any- perfon be feized with 
a cough at firft rather dry and bound, then 
more moift and ftee, and dfterwards accom~ 
panied with large expectoration; if the 
hoatfenefs at firft is deep, and afterwards 
flighter, in propoftion as the cough becomes 
more and more moift; if the cheft all round, 
over the whole region of ‘the lungs, is dif- 
trefled with a degree of diffufive pain; if 
‘there is either no vomiting, or vomiting oc- 
‘cafioned only by a cough with expectoration, 
and without any fpontaneous tendency to re- 


gentleman and eminent author in London. But a trea- . 


tife on the gout, with a full account of all the virtues of 
Opium, will foon be prefented to the public, in which 
all this will be cleared up. Bileffed as opium in all thefe 
cafes is, it it equally bad in all fthenic ones. 


turn ; 
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turn; if the ftrength is otherwife good, and` 
the pulfe ftrong, full, more or lefs hard, and 
not much exceeding the frequency of a heal- 
thy pulfe: his cafe will be found to be {the- 
nic, and to depend upon heat and ftimuli. 
It is to be cured by cold and debilitating re- 
medies (n). The caufe of thefe fymptoms 
is a high degree of fthenic diathefis over the 
whole body, higher on the external ‘furface 
of the body, and efpecially in the throat, 
which is a part of that furface. Thefe fymp- 
toms, in whatever cafe they occur, are to be 
explained in the fame manner. Confequent- 
ly, the catarrhal fymptoms, which are effen- 
tial to meafles, admit precifely of the fame 
inference; and, as well as the whole difeafe, 
are to be underftood to arife from exceflive 
excitement, and to be curable by the debili- 
tating plan. The fame judgment is to be 
formed of the influenza. In all which cafes 


(7) See CXVII. CXXVII. CXXXIV. and all 
the debilitating powers throughout the whole chapter 3 
while all the ftimulant ones in it will be found to be fuch 
as contribute according to their degree of ftimulus to- 
wards the production of the morbid effeét, which makes 
our prefent, fubject. 


it 
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it is eafy to afcertain the truth. Give a glafs 
of wine or brandy or a little opium; the 
hoarferiefs will iricreafe, the cough will grow 
harder and more bound, the expectoration 


will fuffer a temporary fuppreffion: Givea 


large draught of cold water; and all the fymp- 
toms will be relieved. It often happens that 
a perfori troubled with a cough fhall fit down 
to drink wine; and be freed from his cough in 
the courfe of the circulation of the glafs (o); 

The reafon is, that afthenic diathefis was the 
caufe of the cough; which diathefis the wine 
removed or changed into a temporary fthe- 
nic diathefis. Often at the end of a debauch 


in drinking, this kind of cough will return 


with great violence, becaufe the fthenic dia- 
thefis by this time has made canfiderable ad- 
vances. It may then be cured by drinking 
a tumbler or two of cold water; and relin- 


(6) Whenever his cough is cured he fhould ftop ; as 
the carrying the ftimulus too far will endanger the re- 
turn of the cough from a very oppofite caufe, ‘The cough 
‘at firft, fuppofe, to be from an excitement as 26; its 
cure to be brought about by an excitement at or above 
40; the return to an excitement at or above 60 will 
bring on a fthenie cough. 


Vou. I, s quithing 
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quifhing wine: that is to fay, by — 
the excefs of excitement. 

CCXXXIV. From this account it ap- 
pears, that certain fymiptoms, commonly 
{uppofed to be the fame, are however of a 


— —? nature (pf) ; as will be 
further 


(p) This miftake of fymptoms in confequence of 
judging of their interiour nature from the fimilarity or 
diffimilarity of their appearance is the falfe idea, upon 
which the whole fabric of a department, Iately intro- 
duced into the art of medicine, has been reared. It is 
to be obferved, that fymptoms the moft fimilar to each 
other in their appearance are, in reality, the moft dif- 
ferent, and thofe, that have the leaft refemblance in 
* their appearance, have the neateft affinity in their in- 
,tetiour nature, and indeed are one and the fame, with no 
other difference, but a difference of degree, and even 
that often very flight, fometimes next to none at all. 
The great variety of fymptoms that diftinguifh the 
whole form of afthenic diféafes affords as many proofs 
of the truth of this propofition, as the inftances of dif- 
fimilarity or difference in opinion are numerous, What 
can be feemingly more oppofite than diarrhcea and colic, 
than typhomania and coma; than epilepfy and general 
dropfy, than the cold and hot fit of agues; than {pafmo- 
dic and convulfive affections compared with thofe in 
which there is no fault in the motions either as to ex- 
cefs or regularity, than the feveral degrees of morbid 


diminution of menitruation down to the actual fuppref- 
fions 
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further evinced by a fuller explanation. If, 
‘therefore, any one has a violent cough, and 
great 


fion, and the feveral degrees of the morbid increafe of 
that natural difcharge till its flow, at laft, attains its ule 
-timate excefs both in degree and duration ? And, with ree 
- {pect to febrile and non-febrile difeafes, what can be more 
: fimilar than a flight fynocha or inflammatory fever and 
a typhus in the fame degree, which, yets are diametri- 
_cally oppofite both in their caufe and cure? What can be 
more diffimilar than the various phenomena of fevers of 
the intermittent kind, through all their degrees of inter- 
mitting and remitting, and thofe of the more continued 
kind? And yet they all arife from caufes highly debili- 
tating, and are effectually removed by remedies equal 
in their degree of ftimulus. In one word, to fhow the 
“infignificancy of the diftinétion of difeafes into febrile 
. and none-febrile, and, when the degree of debility con- 
{tituting the caufe in both, is contidered and compared ; 
~is there any reafon for feparating the high dropfy, the 
high dyfentery, and finking cholera from their place be- 
twixt intermittent and remittent fevers and the moft con- 
tinued kind? Laftly, what two things can be more like 

- one another, than a crowded diftin&t and confluent {mall- 
. pox; or than the common inflammatory fore throat, and 
that which was lately defcribed (fee above, par. CCXII.) 

: Such have been the ideas; that have guided the directors 
- of the art of medicine in their inquiries into the nae 
` tures, caufes and cures of difeafes. If botanifts and 
: natural hiftorians, by all their artificial methods of ar- 
N 2 rangement, 


i 
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great expectoration, at firft with hoarfenefs, 
and afterwards, through the whole courfe of 
the dikafe, without hoarfenefs ; if he is of a 
very advanced age; or arrived at the laft flage 
of life; if he is of a weak habit ; if his pulfe 
is neither ftrong nor full, but very quick s 
af this concourfe of fymptoms has been pre- 
ceded either by direct of indirect debility, as 
ufually happens in the cafe of abftemioufnefs 
and water-drinking, on the one hand, or 
_of a long courfe of ebriety, and a life of lux- 
try; on the other; you may be certain, that 
all thefe fymptoms are afthenic, and that they 
may be removed by ftimulant remedies. 
CCXXXV. The explanation of the dry 
cough is eafy, and indeed the fame as that 


rangement, have made little progrefs in exploring the 
true nature of their fubject, and on the contrary, with 
- fcarce a fingle exception; have confounded it; if it was 
' ridiculous to unite into one genus a man, a monkey, and 
a bat, how much more abfurd was the atternpt to are 
tange the mere qualities of matter in the fame waye 
Yet upon this hopeful employment has John Bull ex- 
: pended vaft fums of money, while he left the moft folid 
and important departments of fcience neglected and co- 
vered by the dirt under his feet. We have too little 
ufeful fcience yet, it is time to improve our fcanty ftore 
« (fee-thg Introduction to Obfervations, &c.). 
cough - 
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before given (CLX.). The origin of the 
cough and of the expectoration is juft the 
reverfe (CXXVIII, CLXI. and particularly 
CXXXIV.) For whether the fyftem has 
been weakened direétly or indireétly, as the 
excitement over the whole body is extremely 
diminifhed, and the debility in every part is 
exquifite ; the tone, and in proportion the 
= denfity, will be every where diminifhed in 
the vafcular fyftem. The diminution chiefly 
takes place in the terminations of the arte- 
ries, that are moft remote from the centre of 
activity, and aboye all other parts of the yaf- 
cular fyftem, in the perfpiratory veffels (LIX. 
LX. LXI.). When all this has happened, 
the quantity of fluid thrown up by expecto- 
ration is incredible, Indeed, though it has 
never been attended to, it is not inferiour to 
the greateft profufion that ever takes place i in 
confumption, and even exceeds it. 
= CCXXXVI. The cure, however, in all 
the cafes that depend upon direct debility, iS 
by no means difficult (g), unlefs the difeaf¢ 
has 


(q) I have experienced fuch a cafe more than once, and 
have feen and treated it in great numbers, It is fomee 
S 3 times 
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has proceeded {o far that life is now approach- 
ing to its end. The cure, however, is a good 
deal more difficult in the cafe of indirect de- 
bility, becaufe there is no other expedient 


times a part of the concourfe of fymptoms, that form 
that afthenic cafe of difeafe, which is commonly called 
fever. A gentleman, under or about the thirtieth year 
of his age, had been ten days in a typhus fever, occa- 
fioned by extreme cold, fucceeding to the debilitating 
effects left upon his habit by too great moderation in his 
diet, and, certainly, not a good choice of the different 
articles of ite To aid the debilitating effects arifing 
from thefe, he had experienced all the extremes of heat 
and fatigue, that fall to a foldier’s lot, in very warm 
countries, _He was, over and above, of a {mall fize, 
{lender and emaciated. He had alfo, from his infancy, 
been affected with a fhort cough, fometimes dry, and 
fometimes with a little expectoration. During the treat- 
ment, he had been more than once bled, though his dif- 
eafe had ufhered itfelf in by a profufe difcharge of blood, 
which fuddenly took him as he was on a journey in a 
cold day of about 44 miles in 4 carriage, He was vo-e 
mited, purged, bliftered prodigioufly, and clyftered. 
The whole fre of the old plan of cure was exhaufted 
upon him, and he fo exhaufted by it, as to be given up 
for an incurable of two difeafes, a bad fever and rotten 
Jungs. His face was hippocratic, he had the dead rat- 
tle, and his cough and expectoration were affiduous. By 
the ftimulant new plan of cure he was put out of dan- 
ger in ten days, and fet upon his feet in as many more. — 

but 
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but ftimulating, to remove a difeafe occafi- 
ened by excefs of ftimulant operation (CII). 
Nay, the fame debility, as fhall hereafter 
be fhown, produces the fame relaxation both 
of the bronchia and of the reft of the body, 
but it does not always produce confumption, 
With this profufion of expectoration appear- 
ing fometimes in the form of fever, fome- 
times in that of gout, the phyfician has often _ 
a long ftruggle with his diffufible ftimulants ; 
but he, at laft, produces a complete reftora- 
tion of health, and thereby leaves not the 
leaft fufpicion of local affection in the lungs, 
which is fo much the object both of the faith 
and fear of phyticians (7). : 

3 I. When 


(r) A defcription of this difeafe, in which the lungs 
are fuppofed to be affected with ulcers or tubercles, has 
been given in the note under this paragraph gt (7). But, 
as the fubject is both as new and interefting as any in 
this work, it may be proper to give a further illuftration 
of it by the expofition of another fet of facts. Both in 
perfons liable to the gout, and other afthenic difeafes, 
‘fometimes of dire&t, and at other times of indirect de- 
„bility, and efpecially in thofe who have been much exe 
pofed to cold, without the debilitating effect of the cold 
_being overcome (CX XII.) by an alternation with, or 
fucceffion of, heat, and in very many old people, elpe- 

| S4 | cially 


4 
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I. When the fluids are not fufficiently apis 
med ans are a rimewed more imper- 
, aa _— 


cially among the poorer fort, who have been, and nas 
turally are, much expofed to various debilitating powers, 
there is often, efpecially in winter; a very great cough 
and: expectoration. . This fometimes goes to fuch á 
height as to give fufpicion of the aifection'of the lungs 
Juft now fpoken of. : But the completenefs of its cure, 


which, when it arifes from dédire debility, is effected 


by the ufe of animal food, ‘avoiding vegetable and fith; 
and by good wine and diluted ‘{pirits:in moderate pro- 
portion at a time; but frequently repeated, avoiding 
claret -and other french wines‘and all four and ‘all beer- 
drink, pnlefs perhaps a little warm porter in cold wea- 
ther, and a very moderate ule of diffufible ftimuli, keep- 
ing the feet and the body in general moderately warm; 
fhows fufficiently, that there had been no local affec- 
tion in the lungs, : When the’ debility of the difeafe is 
of the indirect kind, in which.the cure is more diffi- 
cult, there is} ftill, as little reafor to be apprehenfive of 
the pulm@mary. or. any other focal affection, For the 
cure of it alfo proves the contrary.: In it the means 
of cure are to change the forms of ftimulus, and to 
proceed from. the ufe of the ftronger to that of the 
weaker, till at length the patient can do without much 
of the very ftrong-ones.: (See above, par XCIX. and 
thofe that follow),- When the -difeafe cannot be overs 
come in: that way, the'excitability muft be underftood 
to be worn out, and life come to its:end; but ftill from 
general a ‘not ent pS F ome if ever aes 

= Joca 
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fectly mixed, and therefore in a vitiated fate. 
But in the terminations of the veflels, which 
are at a greater diftance from the centre of 
motion, they often ftagnate, and undergo 
fome change. This effect is not produced by 
heat only (CXV.), but by cold alfo (XVII,), 
and by all’ the powers that debilitate in an 
equal degree. _ 


local affeBtion does appear, it is always the laft effect, 
not the primary caufe. In this way I loft two gentle- 
men, after having been able to fupport them for many 
‘weeks, when the prognofis upon the common practice 
did not allow them as many hours. The caufe of their 
‘indirect debility had been hard drinking, But even in 
thofe; who die of a confirmed confumption, there is not 
often reafon for the fufpicion of tubercles in the lungs. 
‘Their bodies have been opened after death, and the lung 
found quite found. And in the diffeétions, where the 
es an ag pants Bt a were only an 
effect. e oe. z 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of fleep and wakefulneft, falutary and morbid 

| —Sleep from leffened excitement——Ordinary 

| fimuli produce fleep by gradually exhaufting 
the excitability — Morbid fleep from diret and 
indireck debility ~ Healthy wakefulnefs how 
the effect of fitmuli—Inflances of morbid 
fleep—How flimulants cure both morbid 
feep and watchfulnefs—No fpecifie Jopo- 

| rific virtue in opium—In what circumpances 
it induces fleep—Sleepinefs attending affec- 
tions of the alimentary canal—Good feep, 
what. 


CCXXXVII. AS death clofes all the la- 
bours of life, fo fleep clofes thofe of every 
day: and, as the former is the confequence 
of a perfect extinction of the excitement, ei- 
ther from a complete exhauftion or extreme 
abundance of excitability ; fo the latter fuc- 
ceeds a diminution of excitement, during 
which the excitability is either, 1. only fo far 
diminifhed that it can be accumulated again ; 

Of; 
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or, 2. fo abundant, that the excefs can be 
watted ; and, in each cafe, the excitement re- 
ftored. 

CCXXXVIIL Such is the nature of the 
excitability of animals, that it can neither be 
deficient nor over-abundant, without detri- 
ment; a deficiency producing indirect, and 
a f{uper-abundance, direct debility. And, as 
any exciting power, carried beyond its boun- 
dary, (X XVIII.) produces the former, and 
the with-holding of any gives occafion to 
the latter; the fame propofition holds good 
of the exceflive or too fparing ufe of any of 
them, or of all (a). Sleep, then, is the ef- 
fect of our actions during the day, at firft 
giving always more and more excitement, af- 
terwards lefs and lefs, in proportion to the 
continuance of their operation, but fo as al- 
ways to afford fome excitement, till the per- 
{on arrives at that ftate, where the degree of 
excitement, neceflary to the waking ftate, no 


(a) This is completely illuftrated through the whole 
firft chapter of the fecond part, from par, CXI. to par. 
CXLVII.inclufive. Nay, the propofition is conftantly 
alluded to through the whole that has yet been faid, and 
will be in what remains to be faid. 


longer 
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longer exifts. Of this we have the moft 


eertain proof in every day’s experience, and 

in the common. effect of all the exciting 

powers to produce fleep (b). | 
Thus, 


(5) To illuftrate this, let us take the exciting powers 
one by one, and hegin with wine. When 3 perfon is 
infufficiently excited with refpect to that ftimulus, and 
rifes not, fuppofe, above 30° in his excitement, a glafs 
carries him up 2°, another 2° more, and fo forth, til] 
after five glaffes, and their effe& in carrying him up to 
40°, he finds himfelf well and vigorous in all his func- 
tians, But, ftill, we are not fo flimfily made, as not 
to bear a little of what is either too much or too little, 
Suppofe him then to take five glaffes more, and, confe- 
quently, to be raifed to 50°, or 10° above the ftandard, 
As his fpirits, his intellectual, and all his other, func- 
tions, were low, while his excitement remained below 
40°, fo they are all proportionally exalted by the time 
that his excitement is elevated,to 50°. Let him ftill go 
on, and his intelleétual funétion will rife ftill higher ; 
“he will now difplay the full extent of his genius; his 
paffions and emotions, of whatever kind, will rife in 
the fame proportion; he will, in one word, be an exe 
ample of the effeéts of Alexander’s feaft. Suppofe, to 
bring him to all this, he has {wallowed, befides thofe he 
had before, other five glaffes. Let him go on, till he 
has taken five glaffes more, and we {hall fee the effect : 
In the courfe of time, employed in taking thefe, he gra- 
anally falls off in his piri in his intellectual, and in — 

his 
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Thus, a certain degree of heat, food, drink, 
labour eithet of body or mind, and paffion 
| and 


his corporeal; fun&ions; his tongue, his feet, his eyes, 
his memory, his judgment, all fail him; he, at laf, be- 
Comes drowfy, aid then falls faft afleep. The fame is 
the progrefs of excitement as it arifes from labour or 
exercife through the day, whether of mind ör body. 
The fame is the effe& of the ftimulus of eating, efpe- 
cially nourifhing ftimulant things, and in great plenty. 
Before dinner, the occupations of the former part of the 
day are not yet fufficient to prepare one for fleep; 
which, however; after a heavy dinner, will, unlefs the 
interference of fome other ftimulus prevent it, very 
readily happen to moft people, efpecially to thofe, whofe 
frailty, from age or any other caufe, renders them more 
liable to be fatigued by the paft operations of the day 
than others. The younger and more vigorous will be 
able to hold out to the end of the day ; when they too, 
after having undergone the degree of ftimulus neceflary 
to give that wafte of excitability that difpofes to fleep, 
will be overcome by it. The very flow of the blood in 
the veffels, and the exercife of the involuntary motions, 
that kéep it ap, tend at laft to the fame effect. The 
fame thing applies to the motion conftantly going on in 
the ftemach and inteftines, as well as the motions that 
occur in all the fecretory and excretory {mall veffels. 
Light, ftimulating the eyes, and found, the ears, and 
the feveral fubitances that act upon the organs of the 
other three fenfes, all tend, by wafting the excitabie 
lity, te wear down the excitement to that point in the 

{cale 
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and emotion; when their ftimulus neither 
ftops fhort of the proper point, nor goes bea 
yond it, all give a difpofition to fleep. This 
is the moft falutary fleep. 

K. Premature, unfeafonable, of morbid 
fleep, is produced by either indire& or direct 
debility. | | 

A. With refpect to the former; an excef- 
five operation of any one or more of the fti- 
muli produces it; accordingly, any one or 
more of thofe above mentioned, by acting in 


excefs, and wafting the excitability, fuch as 


hurried drinking, produce that effect. 
M. Of the directly debilitating powers, 
which produce the fame effect, the want, or 


{paring application, of the powers, which, by 
‘a due degree of ftimulus, induce fleep, will 
. induce a bad kind of it; accordingly, when a 


perfon wants excitement in order to be in 


{cale where fleep commences. And the procefs, in every 
cafe, is, firft a low, then a higher and higher, then the 


higheft, vigour of all the functions 3 which, again, gra- 


dually falls till its termination in feep.: We have, 
therefore, after viewing their effects fingly, to fuppofe 


them, in one degree or another, united, and fleep the 
finifhing effect of their united operation. 


health, 
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health, the defect of light, of found, and of 
the bodies that excite the other fenfes, the 
defect of both fets of motions, the voluntary 
and involuntary, as well as of the exercife 
of the mind, of paffion, of heat, acting in its 
ftimulant degree, and too long continued fleep 
‘itfelf, all thefe produce hurtful fleep /c). 
CCXXXIX. On the contrary, healthy 
-wakefulnefs is the effect of the fufpen- 
fion of the diurnal actions during the pe- 
riod of fleep, which takes off more and 
‘more excitement, moft at firft, and lefs and 
‘lefs after, but always adds to the fum of 
diminution of excitement, and accumula- 
‘tion of excitability ; that is, always conti- 
' nues to take off ftimulus, till we have the 
degree of diminifhed. excitement, and in- 
-creafed excitability neceflary to the watching 


(c) Coma, or an infuperable difpofition to fleep, is 
moft commonly owing to the want of moft of the fti- 
muli mentioned in the text, as thofe of food, of wine, at 
` Jeaft in the ordinary practice of cure, of good animal 
. fpirits, of the power of thinking in a pleafant exciting 
train, of a due quantity of blood in the veffels, of pure 
open air, of corporeal exercife, and of the abfence of 
certain ftimuli, that otherwife irritate in the weakens 


ftate, and produce watchfulnefs, 
{tate 
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ftate. In this way does fleep prepare the 
fyftem for the waking ftate ; which is after- 
wards kept up, for the due length of time, 
by the feveral exciting powers, acting through 
the day, till at laft, by a certain failure of 

their effect, fleep is produced again. | 
N. Too long or morbid watching is alfo 
brought on in two ways; by indirect and by 
direct debility. Thus, intenfe thinking, vio- 
lence of paffion, exceffive labour, unufual 
and highly relaxing heat, debauch in eating 
and drinking, great excefs in the ufe of the 
diffufible ftimuli, great abundance and velo- 
city of blood ; all, or any of thefe, bringing on 
indirect debility by an excefs in their opera- 
tion, are notorious for their effect in repelling 
fleep. Again, cold, not in that extreme de- 
gree which immediately precedes death ; ab- 
f{tinence from food, or the ufe of food not 
fufficiently nourifhing, or not fufficient 
to produce the requifite indirect ftimulus ; 
weak liquids, as tea or coffee, efpecially 
when a perfon has been accuftomed to 
ftronger; intermiffion of the ufual exercife, 
whether of body or mind; fhame, fear, and 
grief; all thefe, by their operation not fuf- 
ficiently 
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ficiently approaching to indirect debility, 
produce an undue or morbid ftate of watche 
fulnefs. ; 
CCXL. As debility, therefore, whether 
indire&t or direct, or both conjoined, produce 
fleep, the firft found fleep, the two latter an 
improper or morbid kind; fo an excefs of 
debility, whether indirect or direct, is alfo a 
caufe of improper or morbid vigilance. ‘The 
only healthy fleep is that which is produced 
by a proper degree of excitement, occafioned 
by a proper action of the exciting powers 
upon the excitability ; all the extremes of ex- 
ceflive fleep, or exceffive vigilance, are either 
fo many tendencies to difeafe, or actual dif- 
eafe (d). 
A perfon 


(d) Too much, or too long continued, fleep, is hurt- 
ful, becaufe it implies a fufpenfion of that excitement, to 
which proper health and due vigour is owing: it is, cons 
fequently, a ftate of direct debility. Too little fleep, or 
of too fhort duration, is of equal detriment, as im- . 
plying a degree of excitability, not fufficiently accumu- 
lated to receive a fufficient impreffion from a renewal of 

the exciting powers. From the former arife moft of the 
s of the rich and indolent; from the latter, 
difeafes of the poor and laborious. As the 

T action 


complaint 
many of the 
VoL I. 
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A perfon, fatigued with his ufual exercife, 
is immediately compofed to fleep; which, 
equally, flies from him who has had either. 


ken or more, than that middle degree (e). 
CCXLI. 


action of the exciting powers fhould be adapted to the 
{trength, a little indulgence in fleep is the fafeft extreme 
to the weak, as in the cafe of children, and perfons la- 
bouring under debility. | 
(e) When a boy, I valued myfelf much for enduring 
the fatigue of walking: About the fifteenth year of my 
age I walked, in a fummer day, from Berwick on Tweed 
to Morpeth, which, with two miles wandering out of 
the high road, I found to be a journey of fifty miles. 
But I got nota wink of fleep the whole night, from the 
excefs of the exertion; and the next day, fo pained and 
enfeebled were all my joints, that it was with the ut- 
moft difficulty | made out the fingle ftage from Morpeth 
to Newcaftle, which was only a walk of fourteen miles. 
Some years after that, when I was now arrived at my 
full ftrength, and my joints perfectly knit, I walked aad 
wandered in all forts of ground, in roads and out of 
them, over fmooth and plain, and heathy and moun- 
tainous traéts, from four o’clock P. M. to two a clock, 
P. M. next day, with only an hour’s reft, and one hearty — 
meal at betwixt ten and eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
when I was now within fix miles of my deftination. The 
hills over which I wandered in the courfe of the night 
are thofe called Lammer-muir, fituated betwixt Ealt 


Lothian and the Mers: the places I travelled between 
in 
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.CCXLI. As the effe@ of both indire@ and 

dire& debility is fomietimes fleep, fometimes 
watching, both of- them unhealthy; both 
hurtful: fo the caufe of morbid fleep is eithe¢ 
fort of debility, when.no ftimulas aéts upon 
the weakened fyftem fo as to throw it into a 
ftaté of agitation: and debility of éither kind; 
accom panied, by fuch a ftimulus; produces 
morbid watching; in which cafe fomé {mall 
ftimulus aéts as an irritating power ff). 7 
N. Inftanceg 

in this rout were Edinburgh and Duns; the place of thé 
nativity of the celebrated {choolman and metaphyfician, 


t EE SE : es i š : 
John Duns Scotus, and that of my grammar education, ` 
Jn this great éxertion I was fuftained by a great ftimu~ 


` ‘ 


lus, high animal fpirits, and love. At the end of my 
journey, and finding myfelf among my friends, and with 
the object of my affection; I had vigour enough to dance 
with the latter, This time I flept well, ahd was pera 
fedtly recruited next day. | 


cure and remedies to remové it have been equally tedious 
and laboured. In fthenié difeafes, ‘phlogiftic diathéfis, 
inftead of plethora and vigour (for the bélief in which 
two laft there might have been forne foandation in that 
form of difeafes, (fee above from CXXXI: to CXXXIV.) 


has been the univerfal pathology; and bleeding; othdr 


€Vacuations, and cold; the univerfal idea, or, as it is called, 
T 4 a - Indication 


(7) Volumes Have been filléd with the do@trine of irrls: 


ae ene E Ve: Sane! oo E E ee , 
tation as a cdufe of morbid ftate, and the indications of 
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N. Inftances of morbid fleep occur in the 
predyfpofitions to difeafes, and in the actual 
difeafes, that depend upon fthenic diathefis, 
and in the ordinary ftate of intoxication from 
drinking. But all the exciting powers, when 
noxious from exceffive ftimulus, each in pro- 
portion to its degree of excefs, have the fame 
tendency (g). But, when the exciting power 

proceeds 


indication of cure; and while they thought of no other 
method or means of cure for the afthenic form of dif- 
eafes, the pathology, applied to them, was plethora with 
vigour or with mobility in other cafes, and, in the fe- 


brile, irritation, By irritation they explained the ftart- . 
ings of the tendons, the reftleffnefs, the frequency of 


the pulfe, typhomania or conftant working, of fo free 
quent occurrence and fo noted a fymptom in thofe dif- 
eafes, But as we have proved, that the reverfe of ple- 
thora and vigour is the true ftate of the fyitem in every 
difeafe of debility; fo we affert with the fame folidity of 
argument, and the fame weight of proof, that irritation, 
¢onfidered, either as the caufe of morbid watchfulnefs 
or of any ather fymptom, is nothing that requires either 
evacuant, or any other debilitating remedies, to remove 
it. It ismerely a weakened ftate of the fyftem, thrown 
into flutterings from the flighteft exertion of the ordi“ 
mary functions, as when a perfon falls into tremors from 
hoife, or into a fweat from walking a ftep or two. 

@) A heavy dinner, excefhive fatigue from either pa 

porea 
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proceeds beyond the fleep-inviting point; or 
when any ftimulus, ftill finding unwafted ex- 
citabjlity to act upon, continues to act; in 
that cafe the watching will be continued 
with bad effect, as in the harrowing watch- 
fulnefs, which is liable to accompany the 
phlegmafiz. 

CCXLII, Inftances of morbid fleep occur 


| in all the difeafes of indirect debility, and in 


, pains that have advanced to the fame degree 
ef exhaufted excitability in the {cale (4); as 
: in 


poreal or mental labour, a high fit of paffion, and heat, 
are, each of them, noted for giving a difpofition to fleep ; 
which is an effect, arifing from their high degree of fti- 
mulus, hurrying the excitement to that degree of wafte 
in which the fleep-inviting points confifts; and it will 
the more readily take place, that no exciting power, by 
{till finding excitability to a&t upon, continues, there- 
fore, to act, and prevent the fleep, 

(4) This happens in the phlegmafiz, where the effect, 
not only of the inflammatory pain, but of the whole 
diathefis, and of every other fymptom, as well as that of 
pain, is to run up into indirect debility. The laft part 
of debility, that ufhers in a fit of the gout, is commonly 
of the direct kind; byt the effect of the continuance of 
the pain ig often fleep, the origin of which is indirect 
debility, its confequence an increafe of the atest and 

T 3 its 
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in the feveral cafes of phlegmafia, that site 
from the violent progrefs of the morbid ftate, 
or the i improper ‘adminiftration of ftimulants 
for the cure; which ‘is particularly exémpli- 


fied in the dropfy of the ‘breaft, that often 


arifes from peripneumony under fuch man- 
agement. With refpect-to fleep from direct 
debility, women, who have had many child- 
gen, who have ‘often fuckled, as well as all 
lazy perfons, and thofe, ‘of both fexes, who 
are addiéted to luxury, and whofe cuftom ‘it 
is to fleep too much, are all liable to this fort 
pf morbid fleep. 

CCXLIII. When either direét or indirect 
debility produces fleep’ without refrefhment 
_ (), or a turbulent’ waking ftate, as the debi- 
lity exceeds that in which found fleep con- 
fifts; the ufe i in both thefe cafes of a ftimu- 
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its niy an interruption of the morbid fleep for the 
purpofe of adminiftering fuch diffufible, and other, fti- 
muli, as have the effect of removing the ‘debility which 
occafions both the feep, and other Iyenptapis o: sii 
difeafes E 

(i) Which often happens in fevers m many other 
cafes of debility, befidės thofe mentioned inthe text 
(CCXLII.), and ought never to ‘be encouraged, but t ie 
pelled by ener means of exciting the patient. “°° " 
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lus capable of repelling the former, and con- 
verting the latter into fleep, will remove 
the complaints, and ferve for an illuftration 
of the nature of both (&). In afthenic dif- 


cafes 


{k) Let the point of indire& debility, in which fleep 
confifts, be as 15 degrees in a particular fcale, and the 
greater debility, than that which either conftitutes mor- 
bid fleep or morbid watching, be 20 degrees or upwards 
in the cafe of its being indirect, or 10 or downward in the 
cafe of its being direct debility, It is evident, that, to 
bring on falutary watching on the one hand, or falutary 
fleep on the other, or to convert both into falutary fleep, 
if that be required by the circumflances, the deficient de. 
gree of ftimulus muft be adminiftered ; that is five de- 
grees to bring up the excitement from 10 to 15 degree:? 
and as many for the purpofe of renewing the worn out 
excitement by means of a new exciting power which may 
{till find a portion of excitability to act upon, or to re- 
move certain ftimuli, which, however flight and mild, are 
fatiguing and difturbing to the fyftem in its weakened 
ftate. Accordingly in fever, when the patient, ainidit 
every fort of direétly debilitating powers, had, befides, 
wanted fleep for ten days, a finall portion of an opiate 
given him every quarter of an hour, in 3 hours time 
laid him afleep, which, in fpite of an urgent cough ard 
profufe expectoration, lafted for 16 hours, and was fol- 
lowed ty the moft furprifing relief. The continuan-e 
of this practice, with only an increafe of the dofes in pro- 
portion as the abundant excitability was gradually 

T4 worn 
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eafes the watching ftate for the moft part is 


the confequence of direct debility, with fome 
| | power 


worn off, and alternating them with wine and beef foup, 
in ten days removed all danger. A child of three months 
had had no found deep for ten days, but had cried night 
and day from a complaint in his belly, which the ordis 
nary practitioners would have called an obftruction in 
the mefenteric glands. A large dofe of the tin&ura thee 
baica, for the patients age, was adminiftered, which laid 
him in a profound fleep, that continued near 36 hours, 
and at once removed the difeafe, Numberlefs are the 
cafes of a kind fimilar to this, where the morbid watch- 
fulnefs was partly from dire&t, partly from indirect dey 
bility, that have been conftantly removed by the fame 
- practice. A child of 7 years of age, in a fever of great 
dire& debility in confequence of a moft rapid growth 
happening during the difeafe, which was not completely, 
removed till near the end of feven weeks, after having 
been under the difeafe near a fortnight, was effected with, 
the moft conftant difpofition to fleep, fo found that no 
noife or fhaking of his body could waken him, The 
adminiftration of the opiate repeated in fmall dofes till 
the effect took place, kept him awake, Some time after, 

in the courfe of the fame lingering difeafe, when he 
had not yet acquired any permanent ftrength, but was 
only better fupported by the diffufible and other fti 
muli, than he had been till I was called in, his pre- 
dominant fymptom came to be great watchfulnefs, which 


was pa the effet of a certain, though not a great 
deg ree, 
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power acting by a flight ftimulant effet ; 
the reafon that the difeafe depends upon 
more debility than that which conftitutes 
fleep,—Hence every thing that ftimulates, | 
every thing that raifes the excitement as 
it were to that point, which compofes the 
fyftem to fleep, produces that effet by 
a ftimulant, not a fedative, virtue. ‘Ja a 
{mall degree of debility, where the excite- 
ment has fallen only a little below the point 
of fleep, a very {mall degree of ftimulus is 
fufficjent; fuch as a little animal food where 


degree of excitement that the tin€ture and other cordial 
powers had given him. It, however, induced too great 
a degree of indireétly debilitating exertion for his {till 
= yery weak ftate, and it, therefore became neceflary to | 
give him an addition of excitement to bring him to the 
ftate of falutary and recruiting fleep, and thereby to fuf- 
pend the action of a number of exiting powers, however 
flight their operation was, which were too much for the 
enfeebled ftate of his fyftem. In the cafes of children,. 
whofe difeafes are almoft all afthenic, and in other dif- 
- eafes of high debility, the inftances of fuch effects 
of the diffufible ftimuli, (for more than one was em- 
ployed upon this as well as many other occafions) are 
equally numerous and furprifing. In a very large prace 
tice I am fure I never, in the so worlt cafes, loft 
three patients. 


the 
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the weaknefs is owing to vegetable food; 
wine, or any liquor of equal power, after a 
water regimen ; confolation under affli&tion 
of mind; heat, when cold has been the de- 
bilitating power; gentle exercife or geftation, 
or the ftimulus of a pleafant train of thought, 
when the patient has been deprived of the 
ftimtlus of corporeal or mental exercife. In 
a higher degree of debility (for the curative 
‘power fhould always be adapted to the degree 
of the difeafe) either a proportionally higher 
degree of the ftimuli which have been men- 
tioned, or fome more powerful one, fuch as 
thofe, which are called diffufible, fhould be 

employed. oe 
CCXLIV. In both thefe cafes, the virtue 
of opium is great; its virtue, however, is not 
peculiar, or any other than what it poffefies in 
common with all the other ftimulant powers, 
from which it differs only i in the higher de- 
gree of its (/) virtue. Thus in great debility 
| as 


(D) The notion of fome powerful remedies, as opium, 
mercury, the Jefuits’ bark, &c. acting by an operation 
peculiar to each, and different from every other power 
in nature, was long Prevalent. in the fchools of medicine. 


Thofe 
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as in fevers, ora violent fit of the gout, where 
there is much internal commotion, and in 
other fimilar difeafes of debility, in which the 
violence of the difeafe keeps off fleep ; opium, 
_ after the watchful ftate has remained many 
“days, will often bring on profound and found 
Jleep: Here, as the excitability is much ac- 
cumulated, and as very weak flimulants only 
are admiffible, we  fhould begin with the 

weakeft 


‘Thofe they called pecifics; an idea, which, like many 
other of their vague conceptions, was altogether con- 
trary to found philofophy; fince the more careful our 
‘Inqtiries into nature’s operations are, the more and more 
‘reafon have we to be convinced, that fimplicity and uni- 
forinity pervade the whole phenomena of the univerfe. 
‘Accordingly; i in the exciting powers that act upon the 
excitability of our bodies, we find only one action, that 
‘of ftimulating, varying only in its degree, to take place 
in alf animal as well-as vegetable bodies, nay in every 
thing that we know to poffefs life in the univerfe. We 
alfo find, to the fame extent, only one property in liv- 
ing fyftems upon which it acts, that is, the excitability ; 
and one effect produced by the mutual relation betwixt 
them in that refpect, to wit, the excitement. Inftead 
‘of the diftracted notion of vortices, or atmofpheres in ra- 
pid ‘motion, governing the motion’ of the planets, fir 
Jfaac Newton found the whole’ planetary fyftems of the 
oe goverded ii in their ı motions ade one fingle prin- 

ciple. 
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weakeft and gradually increafe them, till we 
arrive at the point of fleep, which will foon 
happen, as it is placed much within the range 
of direct debility, With refpe@ to coma, or 
that fleep which is not refrefhing ; fuch is the 
effe& both of other diffyfible ftimuli and of 
opium, that it converts morbid fleep into vigis 
lance ; vigilance, after a certain {pace of time, 
into refrefhing fleep, and thus reftores the pae 
tient fafely, gently, and pleafantly, to health. 
But as the influence of the ftimulant opera- 
tion, that fupports excitement, is of fuch great 
importance, and as fleep of longer duration 
than proves refrefhing, may arife even from 
proper remedies, the rule to be obferved is, 
whenever fleep, upon account of too longa 
fufpenfion of {timulant action, has been of lefs 


ciple. Inftead of the infinite difference of habits and 
temperaments, I have found every individual precifely 
the fame as every other. Whatever produces the gout 
in one, will produce it in another, prepared to receive 
its influence. And whatever cures it in any one, cures 
it alfo in every other; and fo forth with refpect to every 
other difeafe. The deeper we explore the works of na- 
ture, the more fhall we be convinced of this wonderful 
fimplicity, fo that, toa philofopher, all nature would ap- 
pear the effect of one fingle inftrument in the hand of 
the all-wife all-powerful creator. | 
fervice 


co 
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fervice than was expected, to fhorten its next 
period, and renew the operation of ftimu~ 
lants. | 
CCXLV. In afthenic difeafes, from indi- 
rect debility, in which fleep is alfo kept off; 
in order both to reftore it, and remove the 
other fymptoms, and bring about the healthy 
ftate, other ftimuli fhould be employed ac- 
cording to the degree of debility, and, when 
the degree of debility is very confiderable, the 
diffufible ftimuli, and among the reft opium. - 
CCXLVI. Thefe are the times and cir- 
cumftances in which opium produces fleep. 
In all the other ftates either of health or dif- 
cafe, it excites the functions both of body and 
mind, as well as of paffion and emotion; 
{o as to banith fleep, and produce great a&i- 
vity and vigilance. Thus if any one is 
fleepy without an evident caufe, he will by 
opium be rendered furprifingly {prightly, 
lively, and vigilant; it banifhes melancholy, 
begets confidence, converts fear into boldnefs, 
makes the filent eloquent, and daftards brave. 
Nobody, in defperate circumftances, and fink- 
ing under a difrelith for life, ever laid violent 
hands on him(elf after taking a dofe of opium, 
or 
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or ever will: In one word, through all thd 
intermediate degrees of excitement from di- 
rect to indirect debility, opium is by far the 
moft powerful of all the agents, and as fuch 
mutt be the moft hurtful in fthenic diathefis, 
becaufe, when added to the other ftimulant 
powers, it not only banithes fleep, but may 
fuddenly. induce indire&t debility, and even 
death by exhautting excitability. 


CCXLVII. That the debility, upon | which 


coma depends, is lefs than that which fup- 
ports morbid vigilance, appears from the for- 
mer being lefs dangerous, and more éafily 
removed; yet, when its ‘duration is in any 
degree confiderable, or when it refembles pro- 
found fleep, care.fhould be taken to prevent 
direct debility; in which cafe recourfe fhould 
be had to the different forms of wine and 
Opium, in order to raife the excitement to 


that degree, which repels the fleepy ftate; 


produces more ftrength, and ‘facilitates the 
return of health (m). 


(m) Phyficians have had a more favourable idea of 
coma, or the fleeping ftate in fevers, than it meritedy 
Inftead of deferving to be looked upon as a pofitively 

good 


CCLVIIL 
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CCLVIII. In the gout, in indigeftion, of 
which examples have already been adduced, 
in diarrhoea and the colic, and many other af- 
thenic difeafes, particularly thofe that difturb 
the alimentary canal, and chiefly affect women 
exhaufted with frequent child bearing, and 
long and repeated nurfing; it often happens, 
that there is a {trong propenfity to fleep, con- 
trary to what happens to the fame perfons. in 
health, and the period of fleep is prolonged, 
without any alleviation of the difeafe. The 
fame thing happens to thofe who have fallen 
into indirect debility from drunkennefs or any 
other caufe. That this propenfity to fleep 
depends either upon dizect or indirect debi- 
lity is evident, for whatever produces further 
debility increafes the difeafe, and every thing 


good fign, infuring a fafe return of the difeafe, as it was 
by them, it was at beft but a negative mark, implying 
that the flight ftimuli acting upon the fyftem in a ftare of 
high debility, and, therefore, by their operation, flighe 
as it was, increafing the direct debility by the addition 
of the indire&t to it, were kept off and hindered from pro- 
ducing that hurtful eff.&. Their authority in giving 
that judgment of it is overthrown by their extreme ig- 
norance of its nature. 


that 
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that ftrengthens, removes it. Strong liquors; 
and the preparations of opium, are peculiarly 
effe@tual, and that in proportion to thei? 
greater and more diffufible ftimulant power: 

CCXLIX. Thus fleep and wakefulnefs 
may be either induced or obviated by certain 
degrees of ftimulation. The removal of mor- 
bid affection without inordinate motion by a 
ftimulant power equal to that which is rea 
quired to cure {pafms and convulfions or to 
reduce the quick pulfe in fevers, is an ana- 
logous circumftance. Upon the whole, it is 
plain, not only that irregular motions are not 
increafed functions, depending upon increafed 
excitement, but that they are impaired func- 
tions, and depend nearly on an equal degree 
of debility. 

CCL. From what has been faid, the anaa - 
logy between wakefulnefs and life, fleep and 
death, and their dependence upon the fame 
laws that govern all the other functions, 
clearly appears; and folid proof has been adə 
duced, that the moft vigorous wakefulnefs 
confifts in the higheft degree of healthy ex- 
citement; that good profound fleep depends 
en the higheft debility that is confiftent with 

the 
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the healthy ftate; that true fleep depends on 
a mean degree of indirect debility, and that 
both morbid fleep and morbjd watching are. 
the offspring of great debility, whether of the 
indirect or direé&t kind, 


’ 
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` CHAP VIL 


The cure of both the diathefes— Indication either 
to diminifh or increafe excitement— Powers 
that cure, differ only in tke degree of their 
action from thofe that induce, either diathefs 
—In the fibenic, when ftrong, heat to be 
avoided-—When and how admiffible-—Cold the 
great remedy in this diathefis—-Never inju- 
rious from aftringency—Heat ufe eful in afthenia 


—Cold baneful-— Produces putrefattion of the 


fuids-—Diet in fibenic—and afthenic diathefs 

—Bleeding, purging, vomiting to diminifh 
fulnefs of veffels—How to treat inanition— 
Of bodily and mental exertion—Of the paffions 
—Of air—Of contagious  difeafes—Single 
lef; effectual than united powers. 


CCLI. THE caufes of both the diathefes 
have been formerly (CXLVIII.) affigned: 
whence it appears that the indication of cure, 


in the {thenic diathefis, is to diminith exceffive 


excitement over the whole fyftem; in the 


Sl ice afthenic 


— 
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afthenic, to increafe deficient excitement like- 
wife over all the fyftem, till it be brotight to 
the healthy degree. 

CCLII. The remedies that effect the cure 
of fthenic diathefis, are the powers, which, 
when their ftimulant operation is exceffive, 
produce that very diathefis; but which, in 
effecting a cure, act with fuch diminifhed 
force, as to produce lefs excitement than‘ 
health requires, or to prove debilitating. 

CCLIII. The powers which produce the’ 
fame effect in the afthenic diathefis, are thofe 
that, when their ftimulus is too weak, pro- 


_ duce that diathefis. In effecting a cure, they 


muft be applied fo as to produce higher ex- 
citement than is confiftent with the ftate of 

health, or fo as to ftimulate. 
CCLIV.. In the fthenic diathefis that tem- 
perature (a) which is called heat, muft: by 
| | all 


(a) The fame order is followed here, that has all along 
been obferved; to wit, that of the enumeration of the ` 
powers in par. XI. and XII. and that of the explanation 
of them, when viewed as the hurtful powers producing 
either diathefis in Chap. I. Part IH. and it will be kept 
to throughout the whole work. Nothing can be more 
dimple and natural, and better fuit the fimplicity of the 

U 2 fabject, 
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all means be avoided; becaufe that degree 
alone of what we from our feelings name Zeat, 
which proves debilitating, viz. an exceed- 
ingly high temperature, cannot be applied 
without the rifk of pernicious confequences 
from the previous excefs of {timulus (4). 
CCLV. But, when the diathefis, and its 
caufe the increafed excitement, are moderate, 


fubject, while nothing is more artificial and arbitrary 
than the arrangements either of fyftematics or nofo- 
logifts. Juft order could never be expected from ‘an 
erroneous and confufed view of the fubject to be 
treated of; while a clear conception of the fubject as a 
whole, ‘infallibly leads to a diftinct diftribution of the 
feveral parts that compofe it ; fo that, what Horace fays 
of language, equally applies to order, and the fame thing 
applies here as to his Verba E9 lucidus ordo, Verbaque pro- 
vifam rem non indita fequentur. 

(5) See above, par. CXV. Though very intenfe heat 
relaxes the fimple and induces atony on the living fo- 
lids, who, in a peripneumony, would.-think of ufing it 
with that view? That difeafe, from its own violencé, 
often mounts up fo high in the fcale of increafed fti- 
mulus, as nearly to approach the point of indirect debi- 
lity, and it fometimes actually gains that point. The 
addition, therefore, of more ftimulus from the applie 
cation of heat, would infure that effect, and thereby 
occafion the converfion of the difeafe into a much worfe 
ene, fuch as hydrothorax, or the dropfy of the breaft. 


though 
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though the difeafe is fully formed, there is 
nooccafion for forbidding that degree of heat, 


which accompanies the operation of {weat- 
ing and the pediluvium; becaufe the waite 
of fluids in the former, and the agreeable fen- 


fation in the latter, promife fomewhat more 


advantage than fuch a moderate degree of 
heat threatens difadvantage. 
© CCLVI. After the application of intenfe 
cold, the application of heat muft be ftudi- 
oufly avoided, becaufe its operation, from the 
increafe of the excitability by cold, becomes 
more effective. And the confequence is the 
more to be dreaded, becaufe, at the fame 
time, other ftimuli are ufually applied. 
CCLVII. Cold is the. beneficial tempera- 
ture in the cure of the fthenic diathefis, but 
it muft not be followed by any confiderable 
degree of heat. The miftake, therefore, in 
medical practice, of thinking cold hurtful in 
fthenic diathefis by a ftimulant Operation, 
fhould be corrected: its ufe in the fmall-pox 
is not to be underftood to arife fo much from 
its mere debilitating degree, as from avoid- 
ing the ftimulus of heat after its operation. 


When the fame precaution is employed, cold 


U 3 either 
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either alone, or in conjunGion with other de- 
bilitating powers, has lately been found the 


moft effectual remedy for catarrh, or for a 


cold, as it is vulgarly called. 
CCLVIII. From which circumftance, ang 
becaufe acap of frefh earth put upon the 


head, has been of fervice in phrenitis; and. 


becaufe that degree of cold, which attends 
froft and {now, iti applied to the naked 
body, has removed a fynocha accompanied 
with delirium (c) ; and becaufe cold is {0 ef- 

- ficacious 


(£) It is called the common inflammatory fever, very. 
improperly, as being no fever, but a general pyrexia, or. 
affection of the whole fyftem, without inflammation or 
local affection, and producing heat over all and tumul- 
tuous effect upon the pulfe. Its proper generic name is 
pyrexia. See above, par. LXVIII. where that appella- 
tion is affigned to it; an appellation to avoid miftaking 
its nature, that fhould be accurately attended to. Great 
mifchief has been occafioned by this vague term. Thus 
when a perfon is faid to be affected with adifeafe; when 


it is afked what difeafe It 3S, and the anfwer given, that - 


it is a fever, immediately bleeding is thought of, though 


that, and every, evacuation is as hurtful in proper fever — 
as it may be ferviceable in the pyrexia. To give an ex- | 


ample of this pyrexia, the particular appellation for 
which is fynocha, or fthenic pyrexial difeafe; many 


years ago, a perlon: in the old town of Edinburgh, la- 
bouring 


- 
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ficacious a remedy in the‘ fmall-pox ; it clear- 
ly follows, that the ufe of cold fhould be 6x- 
tended to the whole range of predifpofition 


bouring under it, efcaped the vigilance of his nurfe; 

flew naked out of the houfe in a very keen froft with 

{now upon the ground, acrofs the ftreets, paffed over 

into the new town, and from that to the fields beyond 

it, He foon became fenfible of his ftate, ftole into a 

houfe next to him, got fome clothes thrown about him, 

and was carried home in a chair, perfe&tly cured of his 

difeafe. From which, and a prodigious number of faé&e 

to the fame purpofe, all concurring in the proof of the 
debilitating operation of cold, there can hardly arife a 

doubt in the mind, that in a certain high degres, if it 

could be conveniently ufed, or if there were occafion to 
have recourfe to it for want of efficacious remedies, it 
would at once remove the higheft degree of fthenic ftate. 
that ever occurs in difeafe, and reduce the excitement 
from the neareft approach to Jo down to 40. Nay it 
might run into the oppofite extreme and go all the way 
to death. But we fhall, by and by, have occafion to 
obferve, that we are fo well provided with effe€tual re- 
medies as not to he under any temptation of ftraining 
this to its height. And we fhall alfo find that a nume 
ber of remedies in a moderate degree are preferable to 
any one, orto a fmaller number in a higher degree. 
The difcovery of the principle upon which the cure of 
fthenic difeafes turns, has enabled us to render the cure 
hoth more complete and exact, than it could have been 
without principle. — 
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and the whole circle of difeafes, depending 
upon {thenic diathefis. 

CCLIX. That no hurtful effeét arifes from 
the fuppofed aftringent power of cold in the 
{thenic diathefis (d), appears from its remarks 
able effect, when applied to the furface of the 
body in the {mall-pox, in keeping up free- 
dom of perfpiration in proportion to the de- 
gree of its application. Its effect in produ- 
cing atony with proportional laxity of the 
fibres of the veffels, depend: upon the fame 
principle (e). 

CCLX. For the removal-of afthenic dia- 
thefis the ftimulus of heat is fignally ufeful, 
and chiefly for the following reafon; that it 
muft be as ufeful in this diathefis, where the 
excitement is too low, as it is hurtful in the 
fthenic, by increafing the excitement, al- 

(d) I remember, when I was a young ftudent, of hear- 
ing the old phyficians in Edinburgh very gravely forbid 
a draught of cold water in an inflammatory pyrexia, and 


even in a common catarrh, for fear it fhould proanes 
an inflammation in the ftomach. 

| (e) The fibres being relaxed defcribe a greater cavity, 
and hence the check given to the perfpiration by the 
contrary effect of the {thenic diathefis in increafing Thee 
denfity and E their maureen is taken off, ` 


a 
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ready too high. Hence in fevers, in the gout, 
in dyfpepiia, in the colic, in. rheumatalgia, 
and in all afthenic difeafes, the fyftem is very 
much invigorated by heat, and debilitated by 
cold: which, by its“ debilitating effect, is 
‘ranked among the powers that produce thefe 
difeafes (f); and in fevers is fatal. 
CCLXI. As cold is hurtful in afthenic dis 
athefis in the proportion in which it is fer- 
viceable in the fthenic; it is accordingly, for 
a further reafon, to be avoided in difeafes of 
the higheft debility, for, like intenfe heat, it 
‘relaxes the extreme veflels, and produces a 
eee in the fluids. (See CXVII.). 
CCLXII. The more certainly to moderate 
the fthenic diathefis while it remains as yet 
within the limits of predifpofition, a {paring 
ufe thould be made of fleth and the prepara» 


(f) No gouty perfon can bear the operation of muchy — 
cold, and every one ‘can endure more heat, than moft 
other perfons, And the reafon is evident: So debili- 
tating a power muft, in proportion to its degree, be pe- 
culiarly hurtful in all difeafes, in which the debility 
conftituting their caufe, runs high, as it naturally does 
in the gout, where it is increafed by the advance of age 
and other caufes, and much more fo in fevers. 


3 
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tions from it, and vegetable diet be ufed with 
greater freedom. But, when this diathefis 
as increafed to the degree, that. conftitutes 
difeafe, abftinence from animal food, efpeci- 
ally in a folid form, and a free, but fill ‘not 
exceffive, ufe of vegetable rhatter, efpecially 
in a fluid form, are-the beft means of remov- 
ang it, as far as the effet of diet reaches. 
CCLXIII. In the degree of this diathefis, 
which does not exceed predifpofition, it is 
proper to avojd /eafonings, which are deftruc- 
tive in fthenic difeafes fully formed. 
CCLXIV Weak liquids are very ufeful ; 
and all {pirits and ftrong liquors hurtful in pro- 
portion tothe quantityof alkahol they contain, 
Such liquors, unlefs.extremely diluted, are fa- 
tal in fully formed ithenic difeafes. In thete 
difeafes pure water, efpecially with the addie 
tion of fomething to acidulate it, is prefera- 
ble to f{mall-beer, which a great authority 
admitted. But the diffufible ftimuli in this 
diathefis are above all others hurtful. 
CCLXV. Since the indirect ftimulus of 
food affifts the direct, that is, propagates it- 
felf over the whole body, bounds thould be 


fet to the quantity even of fuitable food. 
CCLXVI. 
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.CCLXVI. In every degree of afthenic di- 
athefis, vegetable food fhould be avoided, and 
recourfe be had as foon as poflible to animal 
matter. But as this can feldom be executed 
immediately upon account of the weaknefs 
of the ttomach ; the diffufible ftimuli fhould 
be ufed ; fuch as the different forms of wine 
when ‘the debility is moderate, and opiates 
-when it is greater. At the fame time, from 
the very firft, rich foups thould be given in 
great quantity upon the whole, though not 
too much at ance, and a gradual tranfition 

made to the ufe of more {olid matter. 

CCLXVII. As animal matter in this cafe 
is of fervice, fo the degree of ftimulus, that 
feafoning adds to it, improves its effect. 
CCLXVIII. During: ‘the predifpofition to 
afthenic difeafes, watery, cold, acid, ferment- 
ing liquors are hurtful, and that proportion 
of {trong liquor, that the degree of debility 
requires, is beneficial. But, after the dif- 
eafes have actually taken place, and have at- 
tained a great degree of vehemence, ftrong 
liquors become fo indifpenfably neceffary, 
that excepting _ and the ftill more dif- 
fufible 
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fufible ftimuli, they are the only fupport re- 
quired for a long time. There is no occafion 
to fear the indire@t ftimulus of food, when 
the matter, which chiefly affords this indi- 
rect {timulus, viz. vegetable matter, is guard- 
ed againft. Compare this with paragraph 
CCLXV. 

CCLXIX. For the purpofe of diminifhing 
the ftimulus, which an over proportion of 
chyle and blood (g), directly applied to a great 
extent of the body, gives; the over propor» 
tion, when it 1s very great, fhould be removed 
by abftinence, bleeding, and purging; when 
it is more moderate, but yet adequate to the 
effect of producing difeafes, the directions 
lately given (CCLV. )s refpecting a moderate 


(¢) The chyle is the alimentary matter, that has un- 
dergone a preparation in the ftomach, and an after-one 
in the upper part of the inteftinal canal, and which, fo 
prepared, or in part digefted, is taken up by the mouths 
of a number of fmall veffels that open into the intef- 
tines; thefe carry it'to a great trunk, in which all thefe 
veicis culled lacteal, unite, and through that trunk 
it is afte:wards mixed, firft with the venous, and then 
with all the Other blood in fucceflione Such is the nous 
rihing matter cf animals, | i | | 
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diathefis, ought to be obferved; that is, we 
fhould adhere to the practice of vomiting, 
and purging from time to time, and to fpar-. 
ingnefs in diet. But blood fhould not be let. 
And, if upon any occafion, the patient fhall 
give way to a little freedom in his ufe of 
food, it thould confift of vegetables ; and he 
fhould afterwards obferve abitinence, and take 
gentle and frequent exercife, fo as to keep up 
a full perfpiration. 

CCLXX. The means of cure for an ex- 
cefs in the velocity of the blood (paragraph 
CXXXI. to CXXXIV.), in fo far as it de- 
pends upon an over proportion, are the fame: 
when the velocity depends upon violent mo- 
tion of the body, the means of leffening it, 
as long as the diathefis is confined to predif- 
pofition, or to a flight degree of actual dif- 
eafe, are an abatement of exercife, more in- 
dulgence in reft, and a reduCtion of other fti- 
muli. In that high diathefis, which occa- 
fions fevere difeafes, in order to retard the 
motion of the blood, the ftimulus of all the 
exciting powers muft be ftudicufly avoided, 
and blood muft be drawn profufely. Here 


$ 
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it is f{uperfluous to lay down any rule for the 


obfervance of reft, as reft, even in {pite of 


the patients, is unavoidable (4). 

CCLXXI. Withdrawing the powers that 
occafion an over-proportion of the fecreted 
fluids in the excretory ducts, is the beft me- 
thod of removing the ftimulus, which that 
over-proportion, by its diftending effe&t, pro- 
duces (7). The cure, therefore, confifts in 
more frequent coition, drawing off the milk, 
taking in food of a lefs nourifhing nature, and 
it reftoring the petfpiration by removing the 
fthenic diathefis upon the external furface. 

CCLXXII. To remove the debility, or 
atony and laxity, of the veffels, which is oc- 


cafioned by a penury of chyle and blood over 


(4) It would be ridiculous to require of a patient in 
the rage of peripneumony not to run a race, when his 
reok ftate is, that he cannot move or turn himfelf in the 
bed without pam. 


(i) In par. CXXXVE you will find, that the fecreted 
fluids, here alluded to, are the milk, the femen, and the 


perfpirable fluid. As the diflention occafioned by the 
over-abundance produces the morbid ftimulus, fo the 
fubduétion of the fluids mrg, of courfe, take it off, and 
give the defired relief. ` | 

a very 
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a very great extent of the fytem (4), firt, 

the ftrength muft be gradually reftored by dif- 

fufible ftimuli (/) and foups; next, we {fhould 
gradually - 


(4) How great the fpace or extent of the fy ftem“is, 
that, in the {thenic diathefis, receives the ftimulus of an 
over-abundance of blood; and which, in the afthenie di- 
athefis, is fubje@ted to the debilitating power of an un- 
der-proportion of the fame fluid; may eafily be con- 
ceived from the well known fact, that there is not a foft 
part in the whole fyftem, into which the infertion of 
the point of the fineft needle will not draw blood; con; 
fequently, the ftimulus arifing from an over-abundance 
of blood, as well as the debility arifing from too {mall 
a quantity, muft be the moft confiderable of all others, 
Every circumftance here concurs to render the one the 
greateft fthenic, and the other an equal afthenic, noxious 
power. Ifthe force of every ftimulus, of every exci- 
ting power, be in proportion, firft, to the degree of it 
applied; fecondly, tothe fenfibility of the part on which 
it acts; and, thirdly, to the extent of that part; it will 
be no wonder, that thefe two powers fhould prove the 
moft formidable of all others. Hence it is, that, in the 
curative part, bleeding is the moft powerful remedy of 
fthenic, and filling the veffels an equal one, of afthenic 

diathefis, | 

(/). Which a& by giving vigour to the whole fy ftem, 

and more efpecially to the {tomach, with which they 
come inte actual contat. Hence digeftion, and the con- 
verfion of the matter taken in into good chyle and blood; 
and bence at laft, the fulnefe of the veflels firft indi- — 

dicated. 


` 
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gradually fubftitute folid food for foups ; and 
laftly, to give the whole fyftem {till more 
{trength, it fhould be fortified by exercife, 
and the reft of the durable ftimuli; but the 
ufe of diffufible ftimuli fhould not be ex- 
tended beyong the period of confiderable de- 
bility (7). 

CCLXXIII, 


cated. The procefs of emptying the veffels in the cure 
of fthenic diathefis has the advantage of being the firft 
in order; and hence it is that the cure of fthenic dif- 
eafes is more quickly effected than that of the afthenic, 
it being, over all nature, much more eafy to take away 
than replace. See and compare paragraph CK XVI, and 
CXXX. and fubjoined notes, and a little above, par. 

CCLXVI. | 
(m) The fole ufe, and a great one, of the diffufible 
ftimuli is, in great weaknefs, where they are only re- 
quired, to fupport the fyftem, while it cannot be fup- 
ported by the ordinary durable ftimuli; and, after the 
excitement is fo far reftored, that the ordinary fup- 
ports are now fufficient, to lay afide the extraordi- 
nary, the continuance of which would now be hurtful, 
and to manage the convalefcent, and reftored, ftate of 
health by the powers employed in health, When the 
diffufible are continued longer, they are equally hurtful, 
and á caufe of difeafe, as they are ferviceable when dif- 
eafe requires their fupport; analogous to wine, they 
bring about the fyftem in a weakened ftate to be fuf- 
tained by its natural and ordinary fupports; but, ana- 
logous to it in another refpect, when the ftrength of the 
fyftem 
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CCLXXIIE. In a weak ftate both of the 
veflels and of the reft of the body, every con 
fiderable motion of the body, and all other 
ftimuli, which quicken the motion of the 
blood, and bring on temporary indirect debi- 
lity, fhould be avoided. But in flighter de- 
bility, fuch motion as does not prove fa- 
tiguing, but acts as an agreeable ftimulus, and 
refrefhes, fhould be enjoined: During con- 
valefcence, the patient fhould be gradually 
— back to his ufual plan of life; nor 


fyftem sities not their additional ftimulus, they carry 
it up into indire&t debility, and prove the caufe of dif- 
éafes and deathe In one word; whatever has been faid 
apainft the propriety of thé ufe of exceffive, and ulti- 
mately exceffive ftimulant powers, the former producing 
{thenic diathefis, and the latter indirect debility, all that 
applies, with propriety, for the difcontinuance of the ufe 
of diffufible ftimuli, when the durable are iow fuffie 
cient for the pufpofes.of the fyftem. And another ar- 
gument that ftill remains againft the fupetfluous ufe of 
both the diffufibles and ftrong drink, when debility ree 
quires not their ufe, is, that, independent of death, or 
even difeafes, being their immediate confequence, pree 
difpofition to difeafes muft; confequently, as the fyftem 
muft at lat be worn by ftimuli, all the unneceffary, that 
is, all that do not contribute to that middle vigour, in 
which found health confifts, fhould be avoided. 


Vor. I. x fhould 
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fhould it Le forgotten, that, till this is done, 
health is not completely reftored. 
CCLXXIV. The debility, which an un- 


` der-proportion of fecreted fluids, or a dege- 


Nerate, though plentiful ftate of them, pro- 
duces in the excretory ducts, is removeable 
by the ftimulant plan of cure (CCLXXII.), 
not by antifeptics. 

CCLXXV. The remedy for that fort of 
ftimulus, which arifes from either intenfe or 
conftant thinking, is either an abatement in 
the degree of thinking, or elfe fuch an exer- 
tion of the intellect, as by exhaufting the 


excitability, fhall prove indireétly debilitating, 


This laft expedient, however, though it may 
be adapted to the ftate of predifpofition, is 
by no means fafe, after the difeafe has once 
made its appearance, and efpecially if it be 
violent; becaufe no benefit can refult from 
it, till a degree of excitement, that would 
probably prove injurieus, has been raifed by 
the ftimulus. 

CCLXXVI_. In order to cure a flight 
fthenic diathefis, fuch as occurs in predifpo- 


- fition, and to prevent difeafe, habitual paf- 


fion ionis be avoided; but the removal of 
| actual 
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actual difeafe requires the firft guft of paffion 
to be prevented. Excefs of paffion, upon 
account of the intermediate danger of ftimu- — 
lating too much, is by no means to be 
thought of, as the means of inducing indis 
rect debility. 

CCLXXVII. Where debility depends upon 
excefs of mental exertion, or upon a languid 
ftate of the intelle@&, the excefs fhould be 
diminifhed, the languor removed, and an 
agreeable train, of thinking promoted; withe 
out which latter, however much all the other 
{timulant powers may have been employedy 
it may be depended upon, that perfect health, 
in eyery ref{pect, will not be reftored (x). 

CCLXXVIII. 


(n) The ftate of the intellectual function has a great 
influence upon that of excitement ; and, often, when all 
other ftimuli have been applied in due proportion, the 
deficiency of that fingle ftimulus will point out a want 
in the proper meafure of excitement. There is not a finer 
ftimulus than the pleafurable feeling arifing from a hap- 
py train or flow of thinking; hence the high delight 
that arifes from a flight of wit, or from a pleafant vein 
of humour; hence all the fine feelings of the belles let- 
tres; hence, in youth, the ardent keennefs to be aç- 
quainted with the learning, wifdom, and elegant pro= 

X2 duction, 
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CCLXXVIII. Inevery degree of debility, 
fuch force of paftion, < as produces indirect de- 
bility, 


ductions of the ancients, as well as of thofe, who 
have made a diftinguifhed figure in later times; hence 
the enthufiafm, fo natural to the human feelings, to 
out-ftrip others in every mental excellency: The arts, 
the fciences, every department of human knowledge, 
are all the effects of that intelleétual propenfity. How 
happy would it be for mankind were this noble ftimu- 
lus duly cherifhed ! What benefits, which feciety is de- 
prived of, would not accrue from a proper cultivation 
of it! How fine was that feeling in Julius Cafar Seas 
fiver, when he declared he would rather be the author 
of Horace’s few ftanzas of Lydia and Telephus, than 
accept of the crown of Arragon! What muft have been 
the delight of Pythagoras, when he found out the 
XLVIIth, propofition of the firt book of the ma- 
thematical elements, commonly called Euclid’s? He 
jumped about in an ecftacy, crying out Evpnes, and was 
fo much more fubftantial than fome of his few brother 
difcoverers, as to poffefs the means of offering a facrifice 
of an hundred fat bullocks to the gods, See Obferva- 
tions on the Principles of the old Syftems of Phyfic, 
from page ix, to xv. of the Introduction, How delightful 
muft the feelings of Horace have been, in whofe works 
every ode is an effort of the moft beautiful, and, free 
quently, of the moft fublime, conceptions of human 
genius! What muft have been the fire and force of 
Milton’ s pul, in the i ae that he gives of the ap- 
pearance 
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bility, muft be avoided ; nor muft it be forgot- 
ten, that a very {mall degree of itis fufficient 
for this effect: we are not even to indulge 
agreeable paflions too freely (q). 

| CCLXXIX. 


pearance of the Son of God in his celeftial panoply, ¢¢ his 
countenance too fevere to be beheld!” How towering 
that foul, how exalted that intellect, which the great 
marquis of Montrofe difplayed in a ftratagem, which 
converted into a glorious victory a blunder in one of his 
officers, that might have proved fatal to both his caufe 
and his glory. When it was whifpered to him, ftande 
ing in the centre of his army, that one of his wings was 
overpowered, he fhouts out to the commander in the 
other: * My Lord Aboyn, fhall you and I ftand here 
doing nothing, and M‘Donald carry off all the honour 
pf the day !” | 
(q) See above, pare XLIII, and CXLI. Recolle& the 
method prefcribed ` in the XLIII. paragraph of this 
work for preventing the fatal cataftrophe of the Roman 
woman, when her fon, whom fhe had counted upon, 
for certain, in the number of the dead, was, contrary 
to every expectation, prefented to her in perfect healthe 
The danger and fatality of her ftate was, that her exe 
citability was too accumulated, with refpect to the fti- 
mulus of exciting paffion, to bear fuch a ftrong impref- 
fion as that which the prefence of her fon, in life and 
health, had made. She was in the ftate of a famifhed 
perfon, whofe accumulated excitability is overpowered 
by a fingle morfel of food, o or of a perfon, who had been 
long 
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CCLXXIX. When there is a deficiency of 
paffion, as in fadnefs, grief, fear, terrour, and 
defpair, which are only inferiour degrees of 
gladnefs, confidence, and hope, and imply 
only a diminution of exciting paffions; 
-the deficiency muft be fupplied, and the 
exciting degree of paflion recalled; hope 
and affurance muft be infufed, and the patient 
gradually carried up to the feelings of joy. 

I. For there is a fum total of paffion, 
which acts in the fame manner as other fti- 
muli, that is, by ftimulating either in excefs, 


or in due, or in deficient, proportion; nay, | 


like the reft, as often as any one is deficient, 
by accumulating the excitability, it makes the 
other ftimuli act more powerfully (XX XVII. 
and the note), ‘Take, for inftances, the ter- 
rour of an army before the trumpet founds 
for battle, and the courage with which they 


long affected with thirft, where the fmalleft indulgence 
in drink may prove fatal; orof a perfon, nearly ftarved 
to death by cold, in whom a rafh approach to heat 
might induce the fame fatal effect; all which are pre- 
cifely upon the fame footing, and equal inftances of an 
excitability too accumulated to bear any degree of 
ftimulus. | | 

are 
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are afterwards infpired, by the confcioufnefs 
of their own bravery, the general’s fpeech 


to animate them, or, perhaps, his. commemos - 


ration of their former brave deeds. 

P. Exceffive voluptuoufne(s in the exercife 
of the fenfes, as well as difagreeable objects, 
- fhould equally be avoided in afthenic dia- 
thefis; in fthenic diathefis, they fhould be 
guarded again{ft on account of the agitation 
they produce. | 

x. Nothing is better accommodated to the 
afthenic ftate, than a pure air; which, either 
alone, or joined with exercife, muft, confe- 
quently, be of the greateft benefit to conva- 
lefcents. . 

T. Since the matter of contagion, in fo 
far as it has any tendency to produce general 
difeafe, produces either fthenic (0), or afthe- 
nic, diathefis (p), and acts by an operation 
: fimilar to that of the general noxious powers, 
general remedies fhould be employed in the 


cure; and debilitating ones oppofed to fthe~ 


nic, ftimulant ones to althenic, diathefis. 


(c) As inthe fmall-pox and meafles. - 


($) As the contagious typhus, the gangrenous: fore’ 


throat, dyfentery, and.the plague. 
CCLXXX, 


\ 
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CCLXXX. Thefe powers, the fame in 
kind with thofe that produce the diathefes, 
but differing in degree and in that refpe& 
diametrically oppofite, remove the diathefes 
feldomer, and lefs fuccefsfully, when fingle; 
oftener, and more effectually, when feveral 
co-operate, but, beft of all, when taken to- 
gether, efpecially if there is occafion for a 
great curative effect. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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